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The following pages are founded upon a Series of Papers 
written for, and read before, the Shipmasters' Society of 
London. As these papers were weli received by the Members 
of that Society, it was more than once suggested to me that 
they should be collected and published as a volnme. Being 
diffident of their possessing sufficient value for wider dissemi- 
nation, however, I from time to time waived the idea until the 
present "Nautical Series" of works, intended by the Pnb- 
lishera as an Educational Series for young sailors, opportunely 
presented itself. 

This little book does not, of course, pretend to be in any 
way exhaustive of the history of the British Mercantile 
Marine ; nevertheless, it is hoped that it will afford a suffi- 
cient outline of its Past and Present to be both interesting 
and instructive to those who care to know anything of the 
rise and progress of our Merchant Navy. In fall detail this 
is not to be found in any leas important work than ilr. 
W. S- Lindsay's "History of Shipping," a book which ia both 
too expensive for the general reader, and, moreover, was 
written fully twenty years ago. 

The principal works referred to iu the following pages, in 
addition to Mr. Lindsay's, are : Anderson's and Macpheraon's 

Histories of Commerce "; Prof. TLorold Rogers' " Industrial 



and Comniercial History of England"; Tooke's " History of 
Prices " ; H. Zimmem'a " Hansa Towns " (^Story of tlie Nations 
Series); varioos articles in the Enci/clopwdia, Britanniea, 
EncyclopcEdia Ammcaua, and the JVantieal Ma/jaw,ne ; to- 
gether with the Blne-booka and Departmental Papers of 
the Board of Trade ; to all of which, as well as to many 
other aoiiTces of information, the author acknowledges his 
indebtedness. 

The love of the sea which fascinated our ancestors, and 
enabled them to surmount obstaclee with which, in these 
days, we are totally unacquainted, still holds its own among 
the British race. The difficulties which our sailors now have 
to encounter are not those which met their ancestors, who 
battled with the elements in small shallops no bigger than a 
modern fishing-smack, amid the dangers of unknown and 
unsounded seas. Rather is the modem difficulty that of 
dealing with the splendid instruments of commerce now in 
vogue, and the imnieiiBe increase in traffic, especially in the 
narrower seas — conditious which require in those who have 
the responsibility a higher scientific training and a greater 
alertness in the avoidance of accidents than was needed at 
any previous period of our history. Rush ! is the order of 
the day ; and there seems to be no time for the ordinary old- 
fashioned precautions which used to be. taken in order to 
keep ships clear of the rocks or of each other. To meet such 
a state of matters, the officers of the Mercantile Marine 
require a higher education to quicken their mental capacity, 
and a higher sense of responsibility to endow them with 
greater readiness and wariness of action, than was perhaps 
needed in the " good old seaman " of former days. 

If, in dealing with the subject of Education, the author 
may seem to have taken a somewhat pessimistic view of i^ 
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past, or even its present state, let the reader be assared that"] 
hia desire is to improve, not to detract from the position o 
the Mercantile Marine. Among its members we abeady I 
number men of high scientific training. Let ns not rest 1 
satisfied till all attain the same standard ! 

With a view to affording the Merchant Officer an oppor- I 
tnnity for self-training and cnltivation, the Publishers have | 
promoted their " Nautical Series " of works treating of the 
ivariouB sciences with which it is absolutely necessary that 
modem Merchant Officer should be acquainted. These 
works will speak for themselves. Should the present volume 
be in any way conducive to the stimulation of further 
inquiry into the History of our Merchant Xavy, or t^ the 
irogresB of education, it will be a great and sufficient r 
any trouble or pains taken in its compilation. 

EDWARD BLACKMORE. 
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Blujs — ^Increase of English esports — The Hanae Towns — The Flemings 
in London — Wat Tyler'a rebellion— Richard the Second's Aot of Pro- 
teotion for English shipping — State of England — The Einga of England 
and the Hanseatic League — Henry the Fifth — Improvement in Ship- 
bnilding — The King of Sweden's large ship — Enterprise awakening in 
European countries — The Road to India — The Portuguese double the 
Cape. 

Early Population of England. — The bulk of the population 
of the sea coasts of Great Biitaio, especially on the eastern side 
of the Island, is for the most part of Saxon origin, with a consider- 
able mixture of the Danish or hardy Norseman blood ; on the 
waatem parts it is more purely British with a strong intermixture 
of the Saxon. The Danes never penetrated into Cornwall, Devon, 
or Wales, 80 as to settle there and largely affect the population, 
as on the East. Alter the Korman conquest the tollowera of 1 
William the Conqueror became the great landowners of England, [ 
but the Saxons, &c., remained the trading and farming bulk of ] 
the population, and retained their peculiar characteristics. 

Ancient Britons' Knowledge of Shipbuilding. — The know- 
ledge of maritime afl'aii's possessed by the ancient Britons must 
I have been very slight, and their coasting voyages in " coracles " 
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could not have afForded much room for seamanship. Whatever 
knowledge of actual Bhipbuilding — i.e., of planked and framed 
vessels— they had must have been derived from the Romans during 
their occupancy of the Island, In after years they were no 
match for the Saxons, who easily posEessed themselves of the 
coast lines, and with them the command of the sea. The Saxon 
Angles in their turn fell a prey to the superiority of the hardy 
N'orsemen, sea dogs from their cradles. It wrs to these mingled 
races, with their sea-roving instincts, that the Englishmen of 
succeeding ages owed that conBdence on the rocking element, 
and delight in the amphibious life of a seaman, which has made 
him the " natui-al master of the vessel and the wave." 

Alfrgd the Great. — During the Saxon period many attempts 
were made to encourage a race of mariners. Notably, Alfred 
the Great, after he had conquered the Danish invaders and 
restored peace to his kingdom, fostered foreign adventure and 
trade, even aa for aa the Mediterranean and the Levant, then 
the furthest limits oF the European world, by building and hiring 
vessels to merchant adventurers, and even supplying them with 
means for the purpose of trading. 

Athelstan. — Thirty years after his death his successor Athel- 
Btaa urged his subjects to foreign voyages, by ordaining "that 
every merchant who made three voyages to the Mediterranean 
on his own account should be raised to honour, and enjoy the 
privileges of a gentleman." 

Edward the Confesaor creates the Cinque Ports.— A 
hundred years later Edward the Confessor gave protection to 
the mariners of Kent and Sussex, by enfranchising the Cinque 
Ports — Sandwich, Hythe, Dover, Romney and Hastings — and 
conferring privileges upon their seamen. After the Norman 
conquest by William the Conqueror, in 1066, that monarch con- 
firmed these privileges and extended them, by granting these 
porta a kind of Palatine jurisdiction under " gardiens," or wardens, 
in each port, the whole being supervised by a superior named 
the Lord Warden, and thereby freeing them from the civil and 
military ad minis trationa of the counties of Kent and Sussex. 
This was for the purpose of creating and fostering ship-building 
and -owning, as well as a race of mariners for the protection of 
the shores of these counties, which were the key of the kingdom, 
against foreign invasion. 

After the Norman conquest a gradual fusion of the various 
racea, Norman, Saxon, and Danish, took place, and they became 

time one people, speaking the same language and governed by 

3 same laws ; and we then begin to find further traces of foreign 
adventure. 




LES KOLES D'OLBRON AND IIANSEATIO LAWS. 

Bichard the Pirst'B Fleet. — Richard the First, an illustrioiiB 
warrior and tmveller, did much to encourage aeatnen. 
when he raised a, great fleet to take part in the third Gru^de, 
Unglifih ohipbuilding must have reached some peifection, for 
QeSre de Vimsauf, who was with the expedition, says, that "the 
people of Messina in SieUy where the English and French Fleets 
rendevouzed, n-evo" saw, or ever mil see, on theii' coasts so great 
&nd so fine a fleet as that of England." Each vessel was manned 
by 15 sailors, 14 rowers, and 40 soldiers with their horses. The 
entry of this fleet into Messina, with colours flying and trumpets 
Uowing, ia painted in vivid colours by the old chroniclers. It is 
to be feared that none of all that fleet ever reached home again, 
for Bichard returned a wanderer, and alone, after enduring 
many hai'dships and long imprisonment, 

lies Boles d'Oleron a,nd Hanaeatie Laws. — He is said to 
have been the author of the celebrated laws, for the guidance 
of shipping affairs, entitled " Les Roles d'Oleron," but his claim 
is doubtful. 

The people of Rhodes, who are mentioned by Homer in the 
" Iliad " as a powerful maritime race, flourished exceedingly 
300-300 B.C., and excelled all other nations as jurists. Their 
excellent laws relating to navigation were introduced into the 
Roman Code, and, without doubt, formed the foundation of the 
" Roles d'Oleron " attributed to Richard, as well as of our system 
of maritime law, which was brought to such perfection by Lord 
Mansfield in the middle of the last century. 

As some of the proviaions of the " Roles " thiow considerable 
light upon maritime manners and customs of that day, one or 
two, relating to Masters and Mariners, are quoted. 

The 1 2th Article enacts : " That the master, liaving hired 
his crew, was to be invested, in the first place, with the duty of 
keeping the peace," that is, the law gave him magisterial 
authority. " If any man gave the lie to another at table, where 
there was bread and wine, he was fined four deniera ; but if the 
master himself offended in that way, he had to pay a double 
fine. 

" If any sailor impudently contradicted the master, he was fined 
^ght deniers, and if the master struck him he was required to 
bear tliat blow ; but if the master struck more than one blow, the 
sailor might defend himself ; whereas, if the sailor committed the 
first assault, he was lined 100 sous, or condemned to lose his 

It would appear that " the master might call the sailor 

opprobrious names," and in such case the sailor was advised " to 

W pibmit, or to hide himself in the forecastle out of sight j " but if 
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tliB master " followed the sailor, lie might stand upon his own 
defence — for the master ought not to pass into the forecastle." 

Article 13 enacted ; "That if a difference arose between the 
master and the seaman, the former ought to deny the seaman his 
mess thrice before he turned him out of the ship; if the latter 
offered satisfaction, and was refused, and then turned out of the 
ship, he could follow the ship to her poil of discharge and claim 
full wages; " and 

"The master not taking any seaman in his stead, in such case 
rendered himself liable for any damage occurring." 

The Hanseatic laws required the master " not to give the 
seaman any cause to mutiny ; " nor " to provoke him by calling 
h'T" names," "nor wrong him, nor keep from him that which 
was his ; but to use him well, and pay him honestly that which 
was his due." 

There were also some curious laws as to meals. The custom of 
Berviog out a specified allowance seems very ancient. 

The "Roles" enacted; "That the seamen were to have one 
meal a. day, and wine allowed them ; hut if thei'e were no wine, 
then two meals were to be served." 

" Pilots causing loss of life, or ship, from ignorance or other- 
wise, with no power to make it good, were to lose their heads, 
and the masters bad power to infiict the penalty ! " 

The laws against piracy were very severe, and " pirates caught 
red-handed might be hanged upon the spot." 

These laws breathed a spirit of simple, if rough, justice to all 
alike. 

The laws of ownership and the i-egulation of freight, wages, &o., 
were complete pi-ototypee of those which have been in force down 
to this century— details have been multiplied, particulars have 
been added from time to time^but the general principles remain 
the same, forming the nucleus of the existing laws of nations 
regarding shipping. 

The officers of the vessels referred to in the " Roles" are the 
Master or Pilot, the Mate, another officer who gave the word to 
the rowers and served out the provisions, and a fourth whose 
especial duty it was to look for shoals and roclta, and to direct the 
ship with long poles. The usual course oE the voyage was by creep- 
ing along the land in daylight, and anclioring at night ; hence the 
duties of the above-named officers are easily undei'stood. Without 
compass, or chart, navigation was a matter of experience or 
experiment, and, as the sounding was performed by a pole, the 
vessels could have had no great draft of water. 

Rigid discipline was maintained, and those who failed in their 
duty were often punished with great severity. The punishment 
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of keelhauling, not unknown iii the EngUah uorviue, dubeH hucM 
to this period, and perhaps eai'lier. The crewa, iia detailed io 
Bichard'a fleet, were divided into Bailors and rowers, whose duties 
were quite distinct ; the sailors never being compelieil to labour 
at the oara escept in cases of emergency. 

Trade in the Reign of Edward ths First, 1294. — In King 
Edward the First's reign commerce seems to have gained ground, 
notwithstanding his numerous wars. In addition to the ti-ade with 
the Eanse towns * and Norway, there was a large trade in wool, 
'which was exported to Flanders, and large quantities of wine and 
other produce were imported from Gaficony and Guienne, the 
priniupal port of which waa Bordeaux. A fast increasing com- 
merce was maintained with Italy and Spain. Ships were now 
being gradually transformed from galleys impelled by oars, and 
the occasional use of sails, into decked vesi^ela fitted with suitable 
masts and sails. 

Bivalry between Cinque Porta and French. —An intense 
rivalry existed between the Cinque Porta seamen and the French 
o! the opposite shores. This in Edward the First's reign culminated 
ia open warfare, and a sea fight took place between them, in which 
it is said Sooo Fi-enchmen were slain. This being the case, the 
Cinque Ports must have been very powerful, and the seaman 
population very conaiderahle. The king desiring to avert an' 
open war with the French, threatened the men of the Cinque 
Ports with pains and penalties, and a withdrawal of thei*' 
privileges. Thi9 they resented, and, with much independence, 
aaid, " Be the King's Majesty and council well advised, that il 
any wrong or grievance be done them in any fashion againsfr' 
right, they will sooner forsake wives, children, and all that they 
.have, and go seek through the seas where they shall think to 
■make their own profit." An unveiled threat of open piracy! 
"Notwithstanding all the king's efforts, the dispute with the 
French continued, and was one of the causes of the celebrated 
hundred years' war between the two countries. 

Zietters of Marque. — Letters of marque are said to have been 
first issued by Edward, who, finding his efforts at peace unaviul- 
ing, made use of the valiant Cinque Ports seamen, and gave them 
licence to prey upon the French. 

Edward the Third's Fleet. Battle ofFSlnys. — In the reign of 
Gdward the Third the war still continued, and he, assembhng a 
great fleet from all paits of the kingdom, proved the British naval 
superiority in an engagement ofi' Sluys, on the zandof June, 1340, 
by completely i-outing the French fleet. It must be remembered 

• A combination of towns in the north of Europe tor purposes o£ trade 
and self -protection. 
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tliat the sbips employed were ordinary morchaiita' vessels,* there 
being no Royal navy in existence, In addition to the crews of 
the vessels, Eoldiers were put on board to do the fighting. It will 
be observed from the list of Edward's fleet that London, although 
undoubtedly the largest emporium of British trade, sent fewer 
ships than many of the out-ports to Join him. 

Increase of English Exports ; Hanse Towns ; Flemings 
in Iiondon ; Wat Tyler's Bebellioo, — Although English com- 
merce had increa-'ied, and Edward obtained a i-evenue of _;^8o,ooo 
a yeai' from the export duty on wool, it did not bring a corres- 
ponding benefit to the London ehipowners. The reason of this 
was, that the trade in wool and other exports was in the hands of 
the Germans of the Hanse town,?. These towns were scattered 
all over the North of Europe, and had banded themselves into a 
league, and, from the twelfth century to the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, monopolised and controlled the trade of Europe. Soon 
after the Norman conquest the Flemings had settled in London 
in considerable numbers. They had warehouses on the north 
side of the Thames, on a spot now covered by the Cannon Street 
Railway Station, around which grew up a German colony, which 
controlled the exports and imports of London to the detriment of 
the native merchants ; and as they employed the ships of the 
Hansa instead of those of the Engbsh, it was to the detriment 
also of the native shipowner and mariner. Of this competition 
the London citizens complained bitterly, and it was one of the 
leafling causes of Wat Tyler's Rebellion, in which the foreigners 
were attacked by the mob, and many of the houses of the German 
quarter, known as the Steel Yard, were burnt. 

Bichiird the Second's Act of Protection.^To allay the anger 
of the citizens the first step was made towards the protection of 
British shipping, for by the Act 5 Richard the Second, c. iii., it was 
enacted ; " That for increasing the shipping of England, of late 
much diminished, none of the king's subjects shall hereafter ship 
any kind of merchandise, either outward or homeward, but only of 
the ships of the king's subjects, on forfeiture of ships and mer- 
chandise ; in which ships also the greater part of the crews shall be 
the king's subjects." 

Such an enactment as this, a sufficiently provident one, in a 
state commercially weak but politically strong, was hardly suit- 
able to the Germans of the Steel Yard, or the Frenchmen of the 
Vintry, in whose hands were largely both the export and import 
trades of the country, and who, of course, preferred to use ships 
of their own. To carry out such a measure was necessarily diffi- 
cult, as English ships were scarce, and trade was consequently 
* Sea Ajipendix A. 




llANSEATIO LEAGUE. 

, t,o say nothing of the oppoaition of these fwreigt 
mei'chants, who were disgusted at seeing the trade, of which th^ 
had reaped most of the profits, taken out of their hands. 

It would appear that Parhament itself felt the diHiciilty, for in 
the very nest year we find an enactment (6 Richard the Second, 
c. viii.) which i^-opened to them tlia door, and which " permitted. 
the merchants, ifA«re no English ships were to be !tad, to export 
or import in foreign ships," 

Nine years subsequently we find what must be called a New 
Act of Navigation. " All English Merchants were bound to 

t freight only in English ships " always provided " that the freight ^^^ 
was reasonable and moderate " ; a very just precaution, but onOj^^^^ 
.very ditScult to work. J^^^l 

State of England. — When we reject upon what has occurrea^^^| 
in our own dav, it is curious to note the efforts of a small and ^^^ 



s curious to note the efforts of a small and 

growing people to attract and keep trade within its own grasp. 

England up to this time had been a fertile couutiy, with a sparse 

population, producing food and cattle more than sufficient for its 

own wants, Its flocks of sheep were large, and its wool famous 

I uid plentiful. Such a, country does not fly readily to manufac- 

I tares for a living, The^ wool was exported into Flanders and 

l.came back woven into cloth. Naturally the Flemings, as 

I manufacturers, would send their merchants here to buy their 

[ wool in the cheapest pos.'uble market, and, having woven it, send 

^ it back for sale in the dearest. To do this, it was necessary to 

' keep the traffic in their own hands, and in their own ships. The 

English rulers, constantly engaged in Continental wars, felt the 

want of a navy, both for fighting aad transport, for which they 

were wholly dependent upon the Mercantile fleet ; and the 

I English merchants grudged the foreigners their immense profitat' 
How, then, could they help themselves but by some sort "" 
rotective legislation? And in time it bore fruit, but slowly. 

" time this effort at protection had little success. ThffI 

resources of the English were not sufficiently advanced to main- 
tain the traffic ; trade suffei-ed and with it the King's revenues, 
and this close protection had to be relaxed. 

Hanseatio LeaETue. — During the succeeding reigns of the 
house of Lancaster, the country, disturbed and harassed by the 
Wars of the Hoses, had little opportunity of fostering commerce. 
The Hanseatic League, favoured by the Kings, who found in the 

t Germans a ready means of providing funds for carrying on their 
wars and lenient bankers who did not pi-ess for repayment, as 
long as theii- privileges remained intact, grew in power and 
importance. Notwithstanding many eflbrts to repress this power 
[t continued to prevail untU the Elizabethan period. 
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Henry the Fifth's TTavy. — In the ytjar 1417 Henry the 
Fifth seema to have made a serious attempt at the creation of a 
Koyal Navy. Three largo vessels, the Trinity, the Grace d£ Diett, 
and the Soly Ghost, were built at Southampton to enahle Henry 
to compete with the large vessels hired by the French from the 
Genoese and the Spaniards. He also built two Royal Yachts, the 
King's Ckambw and the King's Hall, which were Buraptuously 
fitted internally, aud had sails of purple silk, whereon were 
emblazoned the Arms of England aud France. This was evidently 
a great advance in naval architectiu'e, and these vessels were no 
doubt loolied upon with wonder and flstonishment by the good 
people of Southampton. 

Improve mentB in Shipbuilding. The King of Sweden's 
Ijarge Ship. — The art of shipbuilding was making great strides in 
the northern countries of Eui-ope as well as in England. In 1455 
the Swedish King sent a large ship of loao tony to England, with 
a request that she might be permitted to trade and reload with 
lawful merchandise. This is supposed to be the largest ship ever 
seen in England at that time. Heniy the Sixth did much to 
encourage shipbuilding, and rewarded the patriotism of John 
Taverner of Hull in building a vessel " as large as a carra^k ; " 
and, for Taverner'a encouragement, he was permitted to load 
her fMe of dues, Wm. Comyngs of Bristoi possessed ships of 
400 and 500 tons burthen and one of even 900 tons. These 
vessels he probably purchased from the Baltic men, as, if they 
had been built in England, such notice would hardly have been 
taken of Taverner'a ship. 

Enterprise awakening in European Countries ,^The 
spirit of enterprise and discovery was now rife in all the maiitime 
states of Europe, especially in Portugal. The loss of trade with 
India CT'd Egypt, which had been closed to the Christian States by 
the Saracens, vexed them sorely ; and the great question of how 
to reach India by sea was filling the minds of the Portuguese 
navigators. 

The Xtoad to India. The Portuguese double the Cape. 
— Whilst England was absorbed in domestic strife, the Portuguese, 
under the patronage of their enlightened Prince Henry the Navi- 
gator, were struggling down the coast of Africa to find, around 
it, a way to tbe East. After many rebuff's from bad weather and 
sickness, in i486 a,d. Bartholomew Diaz rounded its southern 
point, and saw the land trending to the N.E. That point, from 
the difficulty he had had in reaching it, he named the Oape of 
Storms ; but on his return the King of Portugal named it " El 
Cabo d'Eaperanza" (The Cape of Good Hope). Eleven years 





THE ROAD TO INDIA, 

fter, aaothor expedition, under Vasco di Gama, doubled bbe Cape 
Wd reached India. 

In tbe meantime Columbua bad discovered, not a road to India 
across tbe Atlantic, but a new world. Tbese two events liad an 
unprecedented effect upon tbe ti'ade of the world, and opened up 
to its mariners a field of adventure and diacovery before unknown, 
in which those of Tlngland were destined in the future to take 
their full share. 

Tbe defeat of RichardtheThird,of the House of York, by Henry, 
Duke of Richmond, of the House of Lancaster, on the field of 
|_Bosworth, in 1485, put an end to the Wars of tbe Roses, which 
1 deluged the country with blood, injured its ti'ade and 
, and the nation had peace to pursue its commercial 
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CHAPTER II. 

PROGRESS UNDER HENRY THE EIGHTH, 

Contents.— State of Arts and Commerce^Christopher Columbus anff' 
Hecrj the aeventh— Sebastion Cabot discovers Labrador and New- 
foundland — Henry tbe Eighth builds a Kojal Navy, and founds dock- 
jarda — Sir Edward Howard and the King's fleet — Engliah commerce 
hampered b; the Hsnse Towns — London merchant adventurers — 
JTroude's picture of tbe English people. 

State of Arts and Commerce. — Leaving behind us a period 
of intei'necine struggle for victory, whether ia conquest or com- 
merce, we now arrive at one of great change and progress in 
the world's affairs. The invention of the art of printing had 
revolutioniaed learning, and rendered the communication of ideas 
easy ; and the invention of gunpowder had completely changed 
the art of warfare, making it no longer a struggle of hand to 
hand combat. The progress of these arts was slow but sure. 
The former had been brought to England by Caxton in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth,and one of its first patronswasKichard, Dake 
of Gloucester, the king's brother, who, whatever his faults, was an 
enlightened prince, and during his short reign fostered English 
commerce by several enactments. The art of shipbuilding had 
grown by slow degrees, and ships had passed from the stage of 
mere galleys, partly propelled by oars, into stately vessels fully 
rigged and dependent upon sail power for their navigation. The 
perfection of the mariner's compass enabled the navigator to find 
his way fi^om point to point without closely hugging the inter- 
mediate shores ; and improvement in the sciences of astronomy 
and geodesy afforded a lantern to his path. The north star and 
the rising and setting sun were no longer the only beacons by 
which he might direct hia course. 

The settlement of the true form of the earth as a sphere, and 
the invention of the astrolabe, a graduated circular rim with 
sights attached for taking altitudes of the heavenly bodies, paved 
the way for reliable astronomical observations. The latitude of 
many places had been fairly settled, but the relation of various 
parts of the world in distance east and west was still vague, as 
position by longitude was in a very incomplete condition. 
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Hitlieito cliiu'tM bad been oniy roughly conceiveJ, and grotesque 

ftps of laad and sea, sketched by the imagination rather than by 
science, were useless for purposes of navigation as understood 
in more modern times. Timekeepers or watches were still un- 
known. The world was, however, waking to new ideas in both 
science and practice, and their fruits were soon to be seen in new 
discovei-iea. 

Christopher Columbus. — Whilst the Portuguese had been 
struggling to get round Africa on the road to India, Christopher 
Colon, or Columbus, was endeavouring to obtain assistance to 
carry out his great project of trying to proceed to the Indies and 
Cathay by a westerly route across the Atlantic, Foiled in Portugal 
and IteJy,hesent his brother tolingland to try and secure the good 
offices of Henry the Seventh. That monarch listened to his story, 
and although not wanting in intelligence enough to make him see 
the advantage of success in such an undertaking, dallied with it 
until too late. 

Columbus finding aid in Spain, before Bnrtolomeo's return, had 
discovei'ed the New World, and all the benefits derived fi-om it 
fell into the lap of the Spanish monarch instead of that of the 
Enghsh king, 

Sebastian Cabot discoverB Labrador and Ifewfoundland, 
— Henry, finding too late what he had lost, and willing to aid his 
subjects in the discoveiy of unknown lands, gave to John Cabot, 
of Bristol, and his sons, SebaBtian and another, a patent of dis- 
covery and eontjuest. In the beginning of 1497 Sebastian sailed 
from Bristol in a ship named the Matthew, and on the 34th of 
June sighted the coast of North America, supposed to have been 
^tbe coast of Labrador, in about 56° of north hititude ; he is said 
have explored the coast southward as far a^ Florida. He also 

covered Newfoundland. These discoveries were long thought 

have had little effect upon British trade and commerce, but the 
tesearches of Judge Prowse, of Newfoimdland, of which the 
results are to be found in his lately published history of that island, 
have thrown an entirely new hght upon them. The failure of 
one or two attempts to colonise the island in the sixteenth century 
may have given rise to the idea that it was of little value to ub ; 
but Judge Prowse has fully proved that this was quite beside the 
truth. 

John Cabot was a native of Venice, and may therefore well be 
supposed to have had an acquaintance with Italian hterature, and 
speculations us to a western passage to India. He knew of the 
Spanish discoveries, and the latitude in which Columbus 
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ksboick land, and the idea occurred to him that he might get round ^^^ 
that land to the north ; but finding himself blocked there, he ^^^^ 
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sleei'ed BOutb, hoping to Had a passage through uutil 1 

Floiida, and found it impossible. That this idea was in his mind 

we shall see hereafter, 

Henry the Eighth builds a Boyal S'avy and founds Dook- 
yards.^The idea of a royal navy, adapted for fighting purposea, 
waa further promoted by Heni'y the Seventh, who built the Great 
llaivy, a thi'ee-masted vessel, and the earliest war vessel of any size. 
Ilia successor, Henry the Eighth, a monarch zealously devoted to the 
aggrandisement of England, following his example, built several 
large vessels, notably the Han-y G-mcs a Dieu, of looo tons burthen, 
and So guns, in 1515. This ship was fitted with port-holes, 
which were invented by a native of Brest named Deschayes. The 
dockyards of Poitsmouth, Deptford, and Woolwich were created 
by Henry. He was himself fond of shipbuilding and made quite 
a study of the art. At his deceaKe he left a fleet of fifty ships 
manned by 8000 seamen. He also settled the ranks of the 
offioei's of the navy, dividing them into admirals, vice-admirals, 
and captains, ice, and it was in his reign that ships began to be 
reckoned by tons burthen and the number of their guns. 

Sir £dward Howard and the King's Fleet. — ^As a curiosity 
of history, and to show the manner in which fleets were mn.naged in 
that day, it may be related that in 1512 Henry the Eighth fitted 
out a fleet of about thirty ships and 3000 men, the former being 
from 100 to 1000 tons burthen, to join the King of Spain 
in guarding the seas against the French. The command of this 
fleet he gave to Sir Edward Howard, who contracted with the 
King to manage and provide for it on the following terms, viz., 
A salary of ten shillings per diem for himself, and one shilling and 
eixpence^rerifiem for the captains; thesailors, soldiers, and gunners 
were to receive five shillings per month as pay, and the same for 
victuals. The King was to have half of all the prize-money, and 
the other half, in due proportion according to rank, was to be 
distributed amongst the officei-s and men of the fleet. Taking 
the value of money as being from four to five times what it is 
now, this pay appears small, and therefore prize-money must 
have formed a considerable part of the remuneration for service 
in the King's ships. 

English Commerce hampered by the Hansa Towns.^ 
As to trade and commerce, the English were making slow pi'o- 
gress, the principal part of it being .still in the hands of the 
Hanseatic League. During the reign of Henry the Seventh 
their privileges had been well maintained, and Henry the Eighth 
confirmed and even extended them for pohtical reasons. 

London Merchant Adventurers. — The citizens of London 
were now bestirring themselves in earnest, and a number of 
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aerchantB formed tliemselvea into a company somewhat upon the 
Hinciplea of the Hansa, which was named "The Merchant 
Adventurers"; and on their part cai-ried on their basin ess with 
klmost as much arrogance ajt the " Hansa " itself, which begot 
liem the name of the " New Hansa." 

The Hanseatic League was RtUl strong, and the Germans 
fche Steel Yard having moat of the London ti-ade, the company 
' The London Merchant Adventurers " had a hard struggle 
|Dake way against them. Wheeler, writing in defence of thi 
eompany in 1601, drew a very poor picture of London shipping. 
He says ; " That about sixty years before be wrote there were not 
ibove four ships (beside those oF the Koyal Navy) that were 
ibove 120 tons each within the- Eiver Thames." Whatever 
B British shipping had made was in the out-portci rather 
man in London. 

Troude's Picture of the English People. — The spirit iji 
foreign adventure had not yet filled the Englisb with any ve^i 
lerious aapirationa. Mr. FrouJe, wi'iting of the English people 

1530, gives a vivid picture of them as traders of that period. 

He says : " Until the fali of Wolsey, the sea-going population 
rf England, with but few exceptions, moved in a groove, in 
phicb they lived from day to day with unerring uniformity. The 
tnne brigs made their annual voyages to Bordeaux and Cadiz 
' e hoys plied with such regularity as the winds allowed them, 

tween the Thames and the Scheldt. Summer after auraraer 

e ' Iceland Fleet ' went north for cod and ling, which were 

ihe food of the winter fasting days j the boats of Yarmouth, 

), BouthamptoD, Poole, Brizham, Dartmouth, Plymouth, and 

wie fished the Channel. The people themselves, though hardy 

i industrious, and though as much at home upon the ocean as 
their Scandinavian forefathers, or their descendants in modem 
Bngland, were yet contented to live in an unchanging round, 
com which they neither attempted, or desu*ed, to extricate them- 
elves." 

" The officials of the Iiondon companies ruled despotically in, 
Bvery English harbour ; not a vessel cieai-ed for a foreign port,, 
lot a smack went out for the herring season, without the official 
ce; and the sale of every bale of goods, or himd red weight, 
ih, was carried on under the eyes of the authorities, and at 
8 fixed by Act of Parliament." 

To such a people, careful of protecting home industries, and 
Jiappy in doing as their forefathers had done, thei'e was little 
room for expansion and less desire for it. To them the rich trade 
of the East or the El Dorados of the West were a vain tempta- 
tion. But the succeeding age will unfold a dltierent picture. 
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In the earlier days of Engliah commerce and shipping the 
people had been confined in leading-strings which largely affected 
freedom of action; they were dependent upon the will of the 
Sovereigns, who regulated affairs for theii' own ends, and granted 
monopolies to such people aa suited themselves — not considering 
the general welfare of the nation, but their own revenues. No 
monopoly was granted that did not procure them a large revenue, 
or give them ample return in services compulsorily rendered in 
case of the King's need. In this manner succeeding monarchs 
gave monopolies to foreigners, such aa the Hansa, who retained 
their privileges by means of large bribes, to the great disadvan- 
tage of the nation's own merchant adventurers ; and this continued 
more or less until the time of Elizabeth, 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM HENRY THE EIGHTH TO THE DEATH OF MARY. 

^CoBTBNTH. — Newactirityand intelligence— Henry the Eighth sends Caba _ 
and Sir T. Port on a new voy^e of discovery — Ttieir return — Cabot 
retires to Spain— The Reformatlnn — HecTy prepares for defence bj sea^ 
English mariners — Trade with NewfonndlEmd^West of England fisher- 
men— Will Hawltins— Edward the Sixth and the RusBian Ambassador 
— Oppressive measures of the Hanseatic League — Sir Richard Chan- 
cellor discovers Archangel — The London and Muaoovite Company — 
Queen Mary gnooeeda and marries Philip of Spain — Mary's attempts to 
restore the Roman Catholia supremacy distaibs the country — Fhilip'i 
inSuence — English rovere— Mary's death. 

Kew Activity and Intelligence. —The reign of Henry the 
Eighth was a. period of transition from old ideaa and customs to a 
new activity and intelligence. The new learning, aided by the print- 
ing press, was having an inHuence on the minds of men to whonaj 
learning had before been a sealed book. In connection witli] 
navigation and discovery, the travels of Amerigo Vespucci, 
oompetitor with Colnmbua for the discovery of America, were ' 
widely read. Cabot had written an account of his voyage ; Sir 
Thomas More his Utopia, or ideal commonwealth, which he tells 
UH was suggested by a coavei'sation with a sunburnt sailor, whom 
he accidentally met in Antwerp, and who proved to have been a 
companion of Amerigo Vespucci in those voyages to the New 
World, " that now be in print, and abroad in every man's 

Voyage of Cabot and Port.^In the early days of Henry's 
reign the trade of India and America was in the hands of Spain and 
Portugal, protected by the Pope's bulla ; therefore open commerce 
by the English with these countries was forbidden. The king, 
* rirouB of fostering the merchants of England, in the year 1517 
iployed Sebastian Cabot to proceed on another voyage of dia- 
eovery to find a north-west passage to India, in company with 
Sir Thomas Port (or Perte). During this voyage Cabot seems to ■ 
have again visited Newfoundland, and penetrated Hudson's Bay J 
to the latitude of 67 J° N. ; but of this voyage, as of many others, I 
SO details have been presetted. It is known, however, that heg 
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^M wa£ compelled to return through the ill-will of Sir Thomas Port, 

^M who behaved very spitetuUy towards him, and the mutinous con- 

^B duct of hia crew. On his return Cabot, ia disgust, gave up the 

^M English service and entered that of Spain. 

H The Reformation. Henry prepares for Defence by Sea. 

H — Henry the Eighth's quarrel with the Pope and the Eoman 

H Catholic monarchs of Europe, caused by hia adoption of the Ra- 

H formation, opened up n new vista for thought and action in the 

B minds of English mariners. Henry, himself threatened with the 

V vengeance of these formidable foes, had to look to his defences ; 

and naturally thinking that with command of the soa he could 

keep them at hay, turned his mind to the creation of a fleet of 

ehipB more fitted for war than those in existence. The art of 

shipbuilding had been a favourite study of Henry's, and the dock- 

yanis of Woolwich and Deptford, in which the best foreign naval 

architects were employed as teachers, became great schools of the 

art, producing such ships as had never before been seen in 

England. 

English Mariners and the Cod Fishery. — The English 
mariners caught the spirit of the times, and new expeditions were 
set on foot. Withheld from trespassing on the shores of Africa 
and America by the fear of offending the monarchs of Spain and 
Portugal, backed as they were by the power of Saint Peter's suc- 
cessors at Home, the English had sought for adventure in other 
directions. The enormous quantity of fish to be found on the 
shores and banks of Newfoundland had been reported by Cabot, 
and of this immediate advantage was taken by the fishermen of 
the West of England, who had been in the habit of yearly visiting 
Iceland for the cod fishing to be found there. The shipbuilders 
of the west found the vessels for this trade, and the ships of 
Bridport, Bideford, Dartmouth, and many other western ports 
became famous. The cod fishery, pursued by the men of Devon 
and Cornwall, first in Iceland, and then to a much greater extent 
at Newfoundland, made them hardy sailors. No wonder, then, 
that we find them the first to stretch further south when the way 
seemed opened. 

Will Hawkins. — Will Hawkins, of Plymouth, "armed out," 
says the quaint language of the times, " a tall and goodly ship," 
and sailed for the Gold Coast in 1530. Thence he crossed to the 
Eraails and opened a trade, which was continued principally by 
the merchants of Southampton with much success until 1580, 
when Portugal fell under the Spanish crown. Hakluyt remarks 
"that Hawluns' ship, being of 250 tons, was thought exceedingly 

A large trade was also kept up by the shipownere of the Weat of 
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England with the win" ports of Spniii, Portugiil niid the Canaries. 
In tiiia occupation Hawkins had been brought up, and therefore ] 
had an opportunity oF knowing the kind of trade they were doing 
in Africa and America, Another voyage was made by him in 153a 
with great success. At thia time also the London merchants sent 
ships (one, it is said, of 300 tons, carrying ore hundred {>er8ons) 
to Sicily, Candia and Ohio, and Bometimes to Cyprus, Tiipoli and 
Barrutti (Beyrouth in Syria). The voyage usually occupied a 
year, and the journals of those old voyages show that they wera 
considered " exceedingly diifieult and ^ngerous," no doubt from 
the depredations of the Barliary corsairs, as well as the dangers 
arising from the poor vessels and the uieogre iiistriiments 
gation then in use. 

Edward the Sixth and the Russian Ambassador. 
Hanseatic Iieague. Sir B. Chancellor.— In 1547 Henry the 
Eighth died, leaving his throneto his young son, Edward the Sixth. 
In the first yeai" of hia reign there came a Russian ambassador to 
^fche English Court bearing kindly messages from the Tzar Ivan, 
^Ktith whom Edward concluded a treaty of peace and amity 
^^petween the two nations. This was one of the first blows to the 
^Bcade of the Lubeckers and the Han sa, who had converted the 
^^Baltic Sea into a secluded inland lake, carefully excluding the 
^^BugUeh B& well as all other foreignei's from entering its portals, 
^^Br having any communication with either their own porta or those 
^pf any other nation on its shores ; but the days of the League 
were numbered. After severe fighting the Scandinavian nations 
had freed themselves from its grip, and their vessels traversed 
the Sound without let or hindrance. The League had governed 
the whole of Russian trade, forcing themselves as far as Novo- 
gorod. They hound it down by severe and offensive laws ; a 
Qerman creditor was to be paid before a Russian ; they kept a 
close watch that no non-Hanseatic should leam Russian, and 
they permitted no Russian to hve in their provinces. The 
English treaty, and the subsequent discovery of a passage into 
Russia by way of Archangel, was such a check as they never 
before received. The discoverer of this new ocean route was 
Sir Richard Chancellor, who, with Sir Hugh 'Willoughby, had 
been sent by the London merchant adventurers to discover a 
way to China by the northern icy sea, in three ships, named 
the Bcma Eaperansa, the Boiia Ctmfidentia, and the Edward 
SonaventTM-a. At the North Cape, the last, which was com- 
manded by Chancellor, got separated from the others and never 
saw them again. Sir Hugh, with his crew, penetmted to a 

I harbour in Lapland, where they all perished from cold and 
ptarvation, More fortunate. Sir Richard Chancellor I'cached 
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Archangel, whence he travelled tro Moscow, and wan well re- 
ceived by the Tzar Ivan. lie then returned to England with 
a letter from that moniU'ch to King Edward, desii'ing moi'e 
intimate relatione hetween the two coantries. 

The Xiondou and Muscovite Company. — The English, tak- 
ing advantage of the terms of trade oiiered, formed a oom- 
inercial company to trade with Russia, which was entitled " The 
London and Muscovite Company." Sebastian Cabot, who had 
retm-ned to England, and had been named " Giund Pilot " by 
Edward, was mtide the iii-st governor of this company. He was 
a shrewd fai-seeing man, and sought to make England a gi-and 
entrepot for all kinds of foi'eign pi'oduce. 

Commeroe under Queen Mary. — Before the ai'rangements 
were complete the young king died, and his sister Mary had come 
to the throne. Edward the Sixth had strongly Bupportfld the 
London merchants, and curtailed the privileges of the League in 
England, which Mary at first restored, Philip of Spain (whom 
Mary had married) being at that time at amity with the League. 
Not a long time, however, was taken to prove the oppressive 
nature of these privileges upon the citizens of London. A re- 
turn at the time showed that the League exported from England 
36,000 pieces of cloth as against iioo by the English. The 
League's representatives were summoned befoi'o the queen in 
Council and a long list of gHevancoa put before them, one of 
which was that their action was prejudicial to the English navy, 
because they refused to employ any vessels but their own. The 
council decided that the Hansa should abstain from importing 
English cloth into the Netherlands, with many further restric- 
tions ; and it was further informed that any infraction would 
result in loss of all their privileges. Even the iofluence of Philip, 
who did everything to stifle British trade in favour of Spain and 
the Netherlands, was insufficient to make the Queen of England 
and her council cat the throat of her commei-ce by maintaining 
such outrageous privileges to foreigners. The Hanaa retaliated 
by threatening to withdraw from all intercourse with England, but 
quickly discovered that that would have ended their days there, 
and that even their power over their own towns was not what it 
had been. 

Such, then, was the state of English commerce at the end of 
Mary's reign. External influences had tended to keep native 
shipping, except in fishing and coasting craft, at a very low ebb in- 
deed. Manufacturers had inci'eased, especially in those branches 
which found their supply on the native soil — viz., those of woollen 
and linen cloth. Tin and lead, sheep and rabbit skins, were, in 
addition to wool, still the chief exports, The chief imports were 
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a and horses fiwrn Spain and Portugn! ; anil fi-om Fruuue vame 
which English ahipping participated; velvets, linan, 
md iine cloths from the Fiemish nmnufacturiag towiiu ; herrings, 
pitch, furs, and timber from the Baltic; the silks, velvets, and 
glass from Italy were imported by foreigners. Throughout the 
Middle Ages a Venetian fleet annually visited our ahores, bring- 
ing silks, satins, fine damasks, and cottons; also the i-are Eastern 
spices, camphor and precious stones. English veseels did not 
penetrate the Mediterranean until the sixteenth centuiy, and it 
is ft sign that our commerce had increased when we find that the 
last visit of the Venetians occurred in 153a, such visits being no 
longer profitable. From some cause oui' trade with the Levant 
was suspended from 1553 for about twenty-five years, and wua 
not resumed antil the middle of Elizabeth's reign. The fact that 
most of our ships of burden were bought from the east country- 
men on the shores of the Baltic proves that the building of such 
ships had not taken place in England, except for war ov under 
special circum.'stances, such as have been mentioned. 

Attempt to restore the Bomau Catholic Supremacy,- — 
As external influences were not favourable to the progress of 
British commerce, so the internal afiairs of the kingdom during 
Mary's reign were little conducive to it. The queen, always 
sincerely Catholic, had never approved of her father's or 
brother's support of the Reformation, and on her accesBion im- 
mediately proceeded to restore the Eoman supremacy. In the 
foregoing years great numbers of the English people had, how- 
over, become as sincerely Protestant, and looked upon a return to 
the Roman communion with aversion. The mariiage of Mary, 
—early in the second year of her reign, to Philip of Spain, a bigoted 
"Tatholic, accentuated her own religious feelings, as well as her 
iver; and induced her to determine upon wiping out the 
otestant faith and restoring that of the Church of Some in its 
l&tegrity. This threw the country into the convulsion of a re- 
Sgioua civil war, and many of the Protestants, refusing to change 
Ijheir religion, chose rather to suffer persecution, which Mary waa 
not slow to use. Amongst these were some of the best families 
"'in the kingdom, especially in the south and west of England. 

Unglish HoyerB. — Flying from the Marian persecutions and 
irritated by the cruelties practised by the Inquisition upon the 
crews of Enghsh ships in the ports of Portugal and Spain, whither 
theyreeorted for the purpose of peaceful trade, numbers of young 
Englishmen became roving chiefs. "With small handy ve^els 
built in the western ports, they roamed the channels, and preyed 
^_-tipon the ships of Spain and the Netherlands as their natural 
^K«Demies. In this they were joined by Huguenot Frenchmen, 
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who suffered a like persecution at tbe hands of the Duke of Guiae, 
an ardent Catholic, who was now all-powei'f ul in France, and bo 
they jointly revenged themselves upon their persecutors. 

So far indeed did these Liwless rovers caiTy their schemes, that 
at one time Sir Thomas Seymour, one of their principal leaders, 
formed an intention of seiJiing the Bcilly IslandH, there to form 
an independent State and secure a place of safety for their vessels 
and their prizes. Failing this, and not being able to bring their 
prizes into English ports, they either took them to Ireland or, 
what was worse, having plundered the vessels of all their valuables, 
both ships and crews were destroyed .' A striking pictui-e of the 
tawleesnesB of the times I 

Maty'a Death. — Under such conditions of hfe commerce was 
stifled — trading became diiEcult and dangerous; and as long as 
Mary lived, Philip, whose influence was predominant, did all he 
could to destroy it in favour of that of Spain and the Netherlands, 
his own dominions, Fortunately Mary's reign was short, or 
England might have sunk into such a state of appanage to Spain 
as Philip intended, and wished it to be. At her death in Novem- 
ber 155S, her sister Elizabeth, as staunch a Protestant as Mary 
had been 0. Catholic, succeeded to the thi'one. Seizing the reins 
of government with a Arm hand, she restored the Protestant faith, 
and the nation awoke to new life and enterprise. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MEBCANTILE MARINE DURING ELIZABETH'S BKIQN. ' 

CONTBNTB,— Effect of British protection— Elisabeth repeaJa Navigation' 
Lawg— Her general policy — She omtailB Hanaeatia privileges — Treaty 
of commeroe with Hamburg — The HanGa poner broken— SeTmonr and 
his allies — Qnarrel between Elizabeth and Philip— The Inquisition — 
The Queen supports Holland— John Hawkins sails to the Gold Coast — 
Drake's survejs o£ the West Indies — The Queen GOmmlssionB DraJce — 
He saila round the World- Portugal friendly to England— Philip 
determines to crosh England— Elizabeth's self-confidence — Her fieet — 
The SpaniBh Armada— Drake and bis privateers— The Ajmada reaches 
the Endish Channel— Off Plymouth meet the fleet and Drake's ships 
~— The Duke de Medina tries to separate them—The superior soilf 
q^nalities of the English ships now seen— A worrying light up Ch 
— The Spaniards chased into Calais Roads and the North Sea — A 
nant of the Armada returns to Spain. 

Hffeot of British Froteotion. — A Bystem of protection for 
British ahipa and merchants having been inaugurated by Richard 
the Second, this policy was pursued by succeeding monarchs down 
to the period at which we have now arrived, with very varying 
and doubtful succe^. Jealous of the action of the British rulera,^ 
those of foreign States retaliated by shutting their ports againsVl 
'British vessels and traders. 

ITavigation Laws repealed, Elizabeth's Policy. — Thig 
inpleaeant changes in the old system of navigation and 
commerce, and when Elizabeth came to the throne, she, with un- 
usual sagacity, saw the effect it had upon British commerce. With 
the consent of her Parliament she, by the Act i Eliz, c. 1 3, repealed 
kII the restrictions of her predecessors, and allowed all merchants 
to use whatever ships they pleased, subject only to the necessity 
of their paying aliens' duty if they used the ships of an alien. In 
this she was not neglectful of British interests, but sought, by^ 
snoh a measure of liberality, to disarm foi'eign opposition ; at tl 
same time she reserved the coasting trade to British ships. Aiwa; 
averse to war, it was her policy to gain her ends by diplomat! 
cunning rather than by attempted force. Indeed, she was attimi 
induced to carry this policy too far almost for safety, "" ~~^ 
iresently ■ 
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Hanseatic Privileges curtailed ; Treaty made with Ham- 
burg and Hansa Power broken. — Almost immediately on her 
acceesion the Hausa appi'oached her, demaiidiug a I'eDewal of their 
ancient privileges. She received them graciously, but soon let 
them see that the interests of her own subjects and realm were 
with her paramount. The merchant adveuturera in their turn 
made their claim, which was the destruction of the flanseatic 
privileges and freedom of- trade for themselves with Europe, By 
this time the cohesive force of the League was much weakened ; 
many of the towns, grown rich, were becoming independent of 
such a " mutual protection " society, and ambitious of their own 
especial welfare. The Queen, backed by her trusty minister, Wil- 
liam Cecil, Lord Burleigh, insisted upon her aubjecta being put upon 
an equal footing with those of the Hansa. She restored all Edward 
the Sixth's tariffs, and claimed free admission for her ships into 
their poi-ts, and, when they refused, curtailed their export to 5000 
pieces of cloth in the year. When the Hanseatic towns found her 
obdurate, they attempted retaliation, which had no effect. Quar- 
relling with each other for a share of the London trade, the astute 
Queen and her Minister played with them in tuin, and it euded 
by Hamburg making a treaty with the London merchant adven- 
turers for ten years. The Hansa League bitterly opposed this, 
but their power was broken, As their power waned, so did the 
influence of England increase, until in 1598 they were expelled 
from London. After some years the Steel Yard was restored to 
them, but they were traders only on sufferance— theii' privileges 
were gone for ever. An<I so we may bid them adieu. 

Seymour and his Allies. Quarrel between Elizabeth and 
Philip,- — On Elizabeth's accession Seymour and his semi-piratical 
allies returned to their allegiance, and by her were taken into 
favour. The country being at peace with both France and Spain, 
their semi-warlike depredations were for a while stayed, but this 
did not last long. Philip, regretting the death of Maiy, and still 
more his hold upon England, oft'ered marriage to Elizabeth ; but 
this honour the Queen declined. Her mind was bent upon re- 
establishing the Reformation, and Philip, who was at this time 
endeavouring to bring back the Netheriands under the power of 
the Inquisition, would have been an unsuitable husband ; their 
quarrels were thenceforth incessant, aUhough war was not actually 
declared. For years a sort of unacknowledged warfare was carried 
on between the two kingdoms. British mariners, notwithstanding, 
undauntedly maintained their trade with Spain and Portugal, fear- 
less of the terrors of the Inquisition, which lost no chance of im- 
prisoning the heretics upon the elighteKt pretence. The presence of 
a Bibie in a ship was a sufficient conviction of heresy. The West 
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of England men revenged themselves for such craelties by pouno*' 
ing upon every stray Spaniard tbey could lay their hands on, anij 
confisMitiog his property na a lawful prize. The Queen, supporting" 
the Refonners of Holland by eveiy means in her power but open 
warfare, quietly shut her eyes to the proceedings of her subjects. 
She encouraged trade with the rebellious Lowlanders, supplying 
them with means to carry on the war, and even went so far 
as to impound some Spanish vesEels carrying money and stores to 
the Duke of Alva, Philip's goneiiil in the Netherlands. Phihp 
stormed and raved ; and his ambassadorf; prayed and besought 
the obdurate Queen to alter her policy ; but she, fully aware of 
Philip's pretence to the throne of England, and knowing full well 
that the defence of Holland was the defence of England and her 
own throne, pursued the even tenour of her way — flattering and 
^jajoUng the Spanish ambassador at one moment, placing him at 

len defiance the next ; and so the struggle went on for yeara. 

Up to the middle of the fifteenth century Bruges had been the 
^ eat entrepot in the Lowlands for British trade, but, on its full in 
T482, caused by the cutting of the canal which connected it with 
SluyB, by the Emperor Maximilian, in revenge for a rebellion in 
which the Liegois took part with Ghent and other towns, 
Antwerp had risen into importaoce and remained without a rival 
SB the medium of European trade, until the period at which wq 
have now arrived in our history. In the war raging between 1 
Philip and the Lowlanders, Antweip was taken, and sacked, bri 
Alva, and the beat of the trade was transferred to London j 
numbers of the persecuted Flemings, flying thither to find a, homej^ 
received encouragement from Elisiabeth, and her sagacious 
Minister, Cecil. Besides aiding our manufacturers they materially 
aided our commerce, and London became the general mart at 
Europe. 

John HawkinB sails to the Gold Coast. — In 1562 th« 
West of England men entered with zest upon foreign trade. 
John Hawkins set on foot another expedition to the Gold Coast, 
Assiflted by the subscriptions of sundry gentlemen, he fitted out' 
three ships (the largest being 120 tons and the smallest 40), and', 
having learned that negroes were a very good commoility in 
Hispaniola, he sailed to the Guinea Coast and took in a cargo of 
them ; proceeding to Hispaniola he sold his negroes and English 
commodities, then loaded bis vessela with hides, sugar, ginger, 
and precious stones, and, returning home in 1563, finished a 
profitable voyage. This seems to have been the first slaving 
voyage performed by Englishmen ! 

Hawkins made another voyage in r 564 successfully, but during- 
next, in 1567, he got into collision with the author.'" 
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Spanish main, and ioain^ many of his sliips returned to Ehigland 
with two only, after suffering groat hardships. In this voyage 
Hawkins had been joined by Francis Drake ; but Di-ake had no 
love for tlie " blackbird " trade and never entered upon it again. 
This was Hawkins' last voyage in that trade, but by no means 
his last act of service to his country. The Queen conferred upon 
him the post of Superintendent of H.M. Dockyards, in which it 
will hereafter be seen he did good work. 

Drake's Burveya of the West Indies. — Francis Di'ake, 
descended from a good Devonsliire family, was a seaman from 
his boyhood, ajid had taken part in many of the frays in the 
English Channel with the ships of Alva and Spain. Twenty- 
five years of age when he joined Hawkins in that last unfortunate 
voyage, he lost all hia property. Bringing the vessel he com- 
manded safely back to Plymouth, he had gained a ehai'acter for 
courage and ability. Filled with desire of revenge upon the 
Spaniards, he gathered about him a company of sea adventurers, 
who found sufficient money to fit out another vessel, and with 
themmade several voyages to the Spanish West Indies, intent upon 
leaj-ning the navigation of those parte and gaining useful intelli- 
gence, combined with picking up such riches as fell in his way, 
of which, we read, he obtained " much store," by " playing," eaya 
Cumden, " the seaman and the pirate." 

Eliisabeth commissions Drake. Drake's Voyage round 
the World. ^ — The Queen, meeting the plots carried on by 
Philip and the Catholics against her crown and life, by counter- 
plots and undeclared warfare, granted a commission to Drake to 
"sail the seas," and he started in 1577 upon what proved to 
be his famous voyage round the world, the first ever per- 
formed. His fleet consisted of five ships, the largest of which 
was 100 tons, and the smallest only 15. Making his way down 
the east coast of South America and passing through the Straits 
of Magellan, he proceeded up the west coast to Chili, Peru, and 
Panama. On the way many a rich galleon, ignorant of the 
presence of an enemy, fell into his clutches ; amongst them the 
immense carrack, the Cacafaego, filled with gold, silver plate, and 
"great store of diamonds, emeralds, and pearls." With full 
ships he attempted to sail northwards and find a passage that 
way into the Atlantic, not dai'ing to return as he came by the 
Straits of Magellan, as the Spaniards were now on the alert and 
he feared capture. At last he sailed west from California, and 
feeling his way through the Moluccas and by the north coast of 
Java, passed through the Straits of Sunda, and round the Cape 
of Good Hope, reaching home on the 26th September 1579. He 
was graciously received by the Queen, who created him a Knight 
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I the deck of his own ship. For years afterwanl)) he wai 
Daployed upon expeditions against the Spaniards all over 
mrid, 

These buccaneering expeditions did not commend themBelves to 
Cecil, Elizabeth's cautious Minister, who could not pereuadc himself 
that any good would come of these " water thieves " as be called 
them, and " believing that piracy wa« detestable and could not 
Hiaet, he tried hard to persuade Elizabeth to withdraw her covert, 
^Hupport ; " but t;he was poor, end her cupidity (for .she 
^Bvartner in almost every adventure) and the very times were) 
^^»o strong for him ; yet buccaneering, combined in an irregulav' 
manner with trade aud religion, became the very source o 
England's power at sea. However unwise and indefeni^ibl 
were the deeds of Drake and his companions, we cannot hut bo 
conscious that it waa their hardy prowess and daring valour which 
fostered in the nation that obstinate disdain of external control 
which was so soon to he needed and sorely tried ! 

FoTtugal friendly to England. — Although such waa the 
state of matters between Spain and England, the Portuguese 
bad on the whole been more friendly towards us. In 1572 a treaty 
of peace had been concluded with Foi'tugal ; freedom of trade 
to the Gold Coast and the Brazils had been secured, and all 
former disputes adjusted. This was taken advantage of by our 
Southern ports, especially Southampton, whose merchants carried 
on a flourishing trade with the Brazils, until 158a, when Portugal 
became joined to the Spanish crown, 

Philip determines to Crush England. — Philip, now all- 
powerful in Europe, the whole of the Spanish peninsula, Austiia, 
the Netherlands, and a great part of Gei'niany being under his 
sway, with the whole power of the Papal Court at his bac^ 
determined to make an effort to maintain his claim upon the*' 
English crown, and put Elizabeth and her truculent subjedwl 
nnder his feet. The attacks of Drake upon the West Indies, 
the looting of so many valuable carracks, and the burning of the 
ships in Cadiz Harbour, stung the Spanish nation to the quick. 
Philip and Elijiabeth were both avei-se to open warfare, but the 
Pope, filled with rage at the loss of England, urged Philip on by 
every possible means to attack her, and at last the slowly moving | 
Emperor prepared a fleet of overwhelming force to make tho 
attack. 

Elizabeth's Self-confldenoe.— Elizabeth, confident in her 

own power of cajoling both monarch and ambassadors, would 

scarcely believe Philip, after the failure of oft-repeated threats of 

I vengeance, to be in earnest ; amused by diplomatic eflbrts for a 

^L treaty of peace between herself, Philip and the A'etherlands, sh9 
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would not accept the posuibiljty of war, and even went ao far as 
to restrain Drake from any further acts of piracy, and apologise 
for the attack upon Cadiz ; absolutely without fear and swayed 
by her penurious disposition, she dismantled her own fleet and 
ordered it to be laid up at Chatham ; she even went 30 far as to 
enter into a treaty of amity with Philip. Burleigh, in despair 
and knowing well the preparations Philip was making, advised 
her to send out Drake to the Azores and put him in fear for his 
gold ships, but she would not listen. "She was," saye Mr. Froude, 
" in one of her ungovernable moods." " Never," said Lord 
Howard, the English High Admiral, " since England was Eng- 
land, was Guuh a stratagem made to deceive as this treaty. We 
have not hands left to carry the ships back to Chatham." 

The Spanish Armada. — At last, in the spring of 1588, news 
came that the Armada was about to sail — a mighty foi-ce of 130 
ships from 700 to 1300 tons each, with 30,000 fighting men, 
which seemed irresistible. Alva had also prepared a fleet to land 
an ai'my from the Netherlands, All this time Elizabeth was 
obdurate ; she refused to supply money, men or victuals. To 
her advisers she seemed bent upon destruction. In the end she 
was forced to yield. Her fleet, of which she possessed only 38 
ships, she reluctantly ordered to be pi-epared. Fortunately some 
of the.'^e had been built by Hawkins, an able shipbuildei', pirate 
and slave hunter though he had been, who, using his experience, 
built them upon new principles ; the usual high sterns and fore- 
castles were made lower, and the vessels themselves longer on the 
keel and of tine lines. The older seamen shook their heads, and 
foretold disaster; but the wisdom of Hawkins was seen when the 
fight came. 

To meet the immense Armada, which was now undoubtedly 
coming, Lord Henry Seymour was left with five ships to watch 
the Dover Wlinits and the Netherlands contingent, and Howard 
joined Drake at Plymouth with eighteen sail. The western 
privateers headed by Drake, their chosen chief, lay in Plymouth 
Sound, making about foi'ty sail of light craft, but well armed and 
manned. On July 23, after many false starts and misadventures, 
the Armad 1. sailed h'oni Corunna with undiminished numbers. 
After a somewhat atoi'my passage they were ofl" the Lizard, sailing 
up the Channel in fighting order. Oft' Plymouth Howard was 
discovered with eleven ships, and Drake inside with about 40 sail, 
which seemed the whole British force. The Spanish Admiral, 
the Duke di Medina Sidonia, despising this apparently small 
force, offei'cd battle, and endeavoured to divide the two fleets of 
Howaiii and Drake. The effect of the new style of ship was now 
.«ee/i. Jloward's ships, close-haided, passed easily to windward of 
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the Spanish ships, out of range of tbeir guns, and joiniug Difikt 
the whole Englieh Qeeb passed close-hauled in hue hehiud 
Spaniards, rahmg them with their gune of longer range ut u Mia 
distance with deadly effect. The great ships of the Armada and 
their erewa were thrown into disorder and completely' demoralised , 
The Quhe, seeing he could do nothing with the wasps of ships, 
which both out-sailed and ont-cannoned him, bore &\tay and 
sailed up the English Channel, the English fleet following. Two 
of the largest ships, the Santa Catalina and the Capitaiia, getti 
into difficulty fell a prey to Drake and his privateers, proving ft, 
riah booty, and, what was of more importance to Diuke, well:: 
Bupphed with gunpowder. The Spanish officers, furious at thia. 
losH,besought Medina to attempt a rescue; butit was growing darl^' 
the heavy lumbering Spaniards could not get near the English 
ships, and he sailed away leaving them to their fate. Off Portlaiid 
on the Monday the fight was continued with the same result, the 
Spaniards being out-s^ed and badly manteuvred. At the end of 
this day the English powder was exhausted, but the authorities 
on shore were now aroused from their slumber, and fresh priva- 
teers poured out from the Doi-setshii'e ports bringing supplies of 
every land. 

A Worrying Fight up Channel. — The Duke di Medina 

observing that his enemies were growing numerous, had made up 

his mind to run for the Solent, land his 10,000 troops, take the 

Isle of "Wight, and then wait for news from the Prince of Parma 

in the Netherlands. Now he must fight another battle. On 

the Wednesday the two fleets lay becalmed, the English taking 

in their supplies. The next day the Duke hoped by the help of 

his galliasses to bring the English to close quai'teis ; but this 

hope failed him. The wind rising brought up Dra.ko again, and 

again the terrible cannonade ensued. The Spanish shot flew 

high over the low English privateers, whose every shot told upon 

the Spanish hulls ; the very guns seemed to the helpless Spaniards 

heavier than before. The Duke's ammunition began to fail ; he 

had counted upon one fight, he had now fought three. Losing 

heart, he gave up the attempt to make for the Solent, and 

sailed away to Calais roads, where at least he might find safety. 

During the Friday he sailed on without interruption from the 

English, and on Saturday at dusk dropped anchor in Calais roads. 

The English fleet, fi'om which he hoped now to be clear, to hia 

^Mntense disgust he saw also anchor within half il league astern 

HM him. And so passed from the shores of England that fine 

^^Beet which Philip had provided to carry out the deci'ees of Fro- 

^Kidence, But Fi'ovidence takes no accotuit of, nor aids, weak and 

^Hpiorant commanders, and the Duke, allhough a Spanish grandee 
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of the finest water, wns ill fitted for the command of so well pro- 
vided and powerful a fleet ; and well for England that it was so. 

Dispersal of the Anaada.^We have not apace to linger 
upon the after events — of how Howard and Drake drove the 
Spaniards from Oalaia roads into the North Sea — of how 
Providence, in the shape of severe storms, completed the work so 
well begun and so valiantly carried out—of how in a few weeks 
that formidable Armada was acattei-ed to the winds, and only 
54 ships with about gooo to 10,000 men returned to the ports 
of Spain, to relate such disasters as had overtaken them at the 
hand of God as well as man. So ended the vaingloi'ioiis dream 
of Philip — so ended the last real attempt of a foreign enemy to 
plant a foot upon the English land ! 

Had it not been for Drake and his merchant fleet what would 
have happened } England might have become an appanage of 
Spain ; America, a Spanish province ; the United States never 
have existed, and the Inquisition have been triumphant over the 
world I Most happily for England it was otherwise. The failure 
of that last great attempt upon our land and liberty left her free 
to pursue that course of Mercantile and Maritime adventure which 
has proved to her such a source of wealth and power, and given 
her that sovereignty of the seas which has never since been taken 
from ter by force, though frequently challenged by the Spaniard, 
Dutch and French in turn. 
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Contents.— Chanoer'a seaman— The EnRlish people— West of Bnglai^ 
marinerB— Judge Prowse's Hifltoty of Newfoundland and Trade — Ai j 
school of ship building — Tobias' letter to the Queen— tlshingioduBtrie^^ 
a school for sailors— Trade with Portugal— The Russian and Levant Com- ' 
panieB— The Bast IndiaCompanj, its firat fleet— Jamee the First forbids 
piracy — Encroach me nts of the Dutch- Van Tromp and Blake — Ccom- 
well's Act — Dutch trade in the English colonies— Charles the Second's 
Navigation Laws— Sir Joshua Child's opinion — Other Navigation Laws 
—Bounty for building large shipB— Progress ot Trade- William tha 
Third encourages the Marine — Success of the East India Company — 
Tonnage at the commencement of the eighteenth century. 

Chaucer's Seaman. — In describing the courtie of English 
commerce and shipping in the foregoing pages, we have been able 
to say little of the actual people engaged in it, for little is left to 
tell iifl o£ the mariners ot thoee early days, but a cLaracteristic 
glimpse may be got from the description of n, seaman in Chaucer's 
prologue, written in the latter half of the fourteenth century, and 
in the reign of King Edward. 

The character, drawn so quaintly, roughly resembles his 
descendants; he ia ready to join any expedition, a good seaman 
and pilot, and yet not over nice or scrupulous about the manner 
of obtaining his desiree.* 

Character of the English People. — Speaking of the English 
people in the early part of Elizabeth's reign, Mr, Froude says : 
" In the English nature there were and are two antagonistic 
tendendes ; on the one hand, a disposition to live by rule and 
precedent, and to maintain with loving reverence the customs, 
convictions, and traditions which have come down from other 
generations ; and, on the other hand, a restless, impetuous energy, 
pressing forward into the future, regarding what has been done 
as only a step, or landing place, leading upwards and onwards to 
higher conquests." 

West of England Mariners. — This description was clearly 
illuBtrated by the men of Elizabeth's day, Hawkins, Baleigh, 
* Bee Ajipiadlx B. 
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Drake, Seymour, and their followers, were men filled with the 
love of their countiy aa well as of adventure— tinged, possibly, 
with the Enpenitition of the times — and, however unwise and 
indefensible appear to ns, in these days of more freedom and 
enlightenment, to have been many of their deeds, they were fully 
detenuiiied to act upon their own reaponsibiUty ; it was their 
hardy prowess and daring valour whiuh stretched fOTth the arms 
of English commerce and paved the way tor England'3 subse- 
quent greatness. Had it not been for the a»sistani« of these 
west of England mariners, where would Elizabeth have been in 
her extremity? How — the question arises — how was it the west 
of England could, in the emergency, have produced such marinei's? 
In what school had they been taught, and where had they gained 
their experience i This is a question that seems to have been 
paired over by historians in a marvellous manner. Even Mr. 
Fronde says Uttle on the subject. The solution must be sought 
for in the fisher folk, who, from the discovery of Newfoundland, 
and its valuable fisheries, went forth year after year in inci-easing 
numbers to fish for cod upon its shores and banks. It had been 
the custom of the fishermen of the West from Bristol, Bideford, 
Dartmouth, ikc, to join the fishermen of the East coa;it in the 
cod-fisheries of Iceland ; but henceforth the Iceland fishery, 
although not all at once abandoned, was forsaken for those of 
Newfoundland, in which they were joined by fishermen from the 
ports of Northern Spain, France and Portugal in great numbers. 

Judge Prowse'B History of Newfoundland and Trade, — 
" These traders," says Judge Prowse, " escaped the notice of 
kings and chroniclers ; their humble calling insui-ed their safety 
for the first half-century. In Newfoundland they carried on, 
besides the fisheries, a great free trade : oils, wines, and fruits of 
France, Spain and Portugal, were exchanged for English cutlery 
and West of England cordage, cloth, hats, caps and hosiery. The 
business was most profitable all round ; it built up the west of 
England. ... It appeai-s quite clear that taking one yeai- with 
another, twenty years before Gilbert's time, at least fifty English 
vessels engaged in the transatlantic fishery, and from 2500 to 
3000 men were employed In this business." 

St.' John's was the great rendezvous long before there was any 
settled Government, and there the various commodities were 
exchanged. Besides the fishing vessels there were larger vessels, 
built with a view to speed, to enable them to escape " the sea 
rovers," and to carry the salt, fish, and wines, with other articles 
of trade, between Devonshire, Newfoundland and Spain, &,c. 
These vessels were built at Bideford, Bridport, Dartmouth, and 
PJ^motith, and it was for that class of vessel these ports remained 
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celebrated until tlie middle of this century. In the tiehoi 
season t<hf< liahertneu cboise an lulmira] from nuiungtit I 
nuDiber, and :im tlie English v«ist>el» were thu Inrgoat, mid i 
Englishmen the strongest, he was iisuulty Helrtcted ft'oD 
Once inveeted with power, he administered jui^tice with 
and reiidj hand. 

The ideii enteiijiined by historians, tlutt, nfter its discovei 
by Cabot, Newfoimdlun J vob loet sight of iind deserted for nt 
a century, 1ms been ahly dii^posed of by Jud^'O Prowsu, 
laughs nt the idea " that the most ])u^nuciouH nnd 
cioits race in all the three kingdoms would ont«r u[ioii a prolitabl 
businesH and then give it up." 

Art School of Shipbuilding.—Here then wa; 
whic^h for a century before the day of the Armiida, the West ( 
England seamen were toughened and gained their experi 
and were ready at the call of Hawkins, Drake and t.'ilbert ii 
day of need. Here was the art school in which were perfi 
tlie building and the lines of naval architecture found in 
L Abips, which with ease walked hke greyhounds round the lumber- 
ing galleons of Spain in the famous year of 158S, and -sent them 
'0 their doom. In no other way can it be accounted for, that 
e were such ships and such men.* 
Tobias' Iietter to the Queen. ^Providentially escaped from 
uch an attempted blow at its liberty, the nation became, hence- 
l^rth, convinced that its only safety lay in its ships and its Hailoi-B, 
^Tie necessary duty, then, of all succeeding Governments was to 
.t)st«r and sustain the commercial marine, as the only source 
Whence her defenders could be dniwn. 

To press this home upon the Queen and the nation, among 
many others, one Tobias, gentleman, fisherman, and mariner (as 
he styles himself), published a pamphlet, entitled "The fiest 
Way to make England the Richest and Wealthiest Kingdom in 
Europe," in which he lecommends the encouragement of the fish- 
ing trade by the construction of a " thousand busses upon a 
national deagn, in order to compete with the Dutch." 

A " Busse " was a fishing or coasting vessel of about siAty tu 
eighty tons burthen, and cost about £500. 

FiBhing Industry. A School for Sailors. —He appeals to 

the patriotism of the large city companies and other wealthy 

bodies to do this, and asks them to consider " the advantage it 

|«ould be in the horn- of need to have ready for service lusty fed 

rounkers, bred in the busses, who could furl a topsail or a spritsail, 

■ De Witt, the great Pensionary of Holland, sajs, " Tim nav? of Eng. 

lod became formidable by tlie dicoverj of the ineipreeiible rich fishing 

of Newfoundland." 
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and ahiike out a bonnet in a dark and stormy night, and not 
shrink from their duties like the surfeited or hunger-pinched 
sailors, who mado the southern voyages." 

Even tlien, aa now, our best sailors were bred in our fishjng- 
boatH, and our coasting-smacks and brigs. 

Trade with Portugal, — It must not be forgotten, liowever, that 
there was another trade in which the southern and western ports 
had always been well engaged, and that was with the Portuguese. 
Curing the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries a great 
friendship existed between the two nations. Numerous fleets 
bound for the Holy Land had rendesvoused at Lisbon filled with 
the flower of Englisli chivalry. These, on passing, had gre.itly 
assisted the young kingdom of Portugal in its wars For independ- 
ence against both Moors and Castilians ; and a friendship was 
cemented which was not disturbed until, in the early part of the 
sixteenth century, the Inquisition which had been established in 
Portugal, waged a holy war against all heretics, amongst whom 
the English Reformei-s wei-e included. The disruption waa com- 
plete when Portugal fell under the Spanish crown in 1580. 
English ships could not visit the ports of the Peninsula without 
penl, and then it was that the traffic between the two countries 
was maintained by the peaceable fishing fleets meeting on the 
shores of Newfoundland, 

" The years which followed the defeat of the Armsida," says 
Mr. Froude in his History, " were rich in events of profound 
national importance. They were years of splendour and triumph. 
The flag of England became supreme upon the seas ; English 
commerce penetrated to the furthest corners of the Old World, 
and English Colonies rooted themselves on the shores of the New." 

BuSBian and Levant Cotupaniea. — In addition to the Russian 
Company, which now possessed a valuable trade,_the Levant Com- 
pany had been formed for trading with the East through the ports 
of the Ijevant, and it was securing an important share of the 
lucrative business which had in former ages been in the hands of 
the Italian merchants. Elizabeth had made a commercial treaty 
with Turkey, which placed her subject* on as favourable a footing 
as those of any other nation. A charter was granted to this 
company in 1581. 

Tooke, in his " History of Prices," tells us that it was computed 
that in 1582 the Mercantile Marine of England comprised 135 
ships, many of which were over 500 tons, but that twenty years 
later it had increased to 400 ships. 

East India Company. — By far the most important event 
after the defeat of the Armada, was the formation of an associa- 
tion of merchant adventurers for the purpose of trading to the 
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'East Indies. AFter much debating and sqaeamish reluctance on 
account of the jealousy blionn by Philip of Spain, the Queen 
granted the company its cbai-U>r upon the lant day of the y«u' 
1600. The company waa fonueJ by a number of noblemen, 
aldermen, and councilloi^ of the City, and other gentlemen, 
headed by the Earl of Cuinberland, who is said to have been the 
first British subject who bniJt in England a ship of 800 tons 
burthen. 

Under Elizabeth's sanction two expeditions had been sent to 
India; one in 1582, commanded by Edward Fenton, and the 
second in 1589, nnder George Raymond. Both were failures. 
The first came back without doubling the Cape, and the second 
lost all its three ressels, as well as its commander, and most of 
the crews. Captain Lancaster, the second in comnmnil, found 
his way home overland, and arrived in & miserable plight, after 
many sad adventures. 

The Company's First Fleet,— The first Beet belonging to 
the Compiny consisted of the I^ed iMigan, 600 tons, and 200 
men; the Hector, 300 tons, and 100 men; the Agcention, loo 
tons, and 8a men ; the Suaan, 240 tons, and So men ; and a 
pinnace of lOO tons and 40 men — in all 150D tons and 500 men. 
With a selected cargo for trading, and twenty months' provisions, 
this fleet sailed from Woolwich on February 13, 1601, under the 
command of Captain Lancaster. It returned in 1603, but 
Elizabeth did not survive to see it. The profit was large, but as 
usual in those days, a Tory considerable part was derived from 
the capture of a Portuguese ship fully laden. Fleets followed 
each other in rapid succession, and the first seven or eight voyages 
were full of encouragement, returning as much as 150 to 200 
per cent. 

James the First forbids Piracy, 1603. — James the First 
succeeded, and declaring himself at jKace with all the world, 
put a stop to privateering, and called iu all the privateers. 
To please the Spanish monarch, he stained his fame by behead- 
ing Sir Walter KiUeigh, on his return fi^m a voyage on which he 
had permitted him to go. 

From this time forward there was no more open buccaneering. 
Piracy existed, it is true, but no longer received the sanction of 
crowned heads. From the days of the Norsemen downwardf 
the race was to the swift and the battle to the strong A foreign 
vessel weak enough to be captured seemed to be fair game, but it 
was a strange morality which allowed Eliz ibetli ti> sanction such 
a course of action as she did. With regard to her acts towards 
Spain, doubtless there was cause given. 
■* When we consider the impriaonmeut of English crows, and tbi 
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torture practised upon tliein in the porta of Spain, on account of 
their religion, we can hardly be surprised at the fearful reprisaJs 
made by Drake and his followers upon Spanish crews when 
occasion offered. Under James, who concluded a treaty of peace 
with Spain soon after he came to the throne, these religious 
asperities were somewhat abated, and an improved condition of 
trade existed between the two countries. 

Enoroaohments of the Dutch. — In 1642 (Charles the First 
DOW being king), the East India Company employed about 1 5,000 
tons of shipping. Its great rival, the Dutch East, India Com- 
pany, had grown immensely in power, and added largely to the 
riches of the Republic. With its riches had grown its insolence, 
and it had assumed a " Sovereignty of the Sens." 

Van Tromp and Blake. — The Dutch had seized upon all the 
fishing grounds adjacent to our coasts, and in i5i8 were said to 
have 3000 fishing-vessels and 50,000 men in this business, from 
which they attempted to drive our fishing vessels by force. Their 
audacity at last became unbeaiuble, and the minds of the English 
people were fi.lled with alarm and disgust. The unfortunate 
Charles was unable to protect his people, but Cromwell, when in 
full power, in 1651, carried through the Hump Parliament 
another Act of Navigation which stopped theii- trade with 
England, and declared their presence on the fishing-grounda 
illegal.* This was so serious a blow to the Dutch that war en- 
sued, and the Dutch Admiral, Van Tromp, paraded the English 
Channel with a broom at his masthead swearing he would sweep 
the English from the seas. At first he seemed to be succeeding, 
as our Seet was completely beaten, but Admiral Blake, recruited 
with more and better ships, in a few years gained a succession of 
brilliant victories, which crushed the naval power of Holland, and 
it never again rose to its former height. 

In 1606, the first colony had been founded in North America 
by Captain Snaith. He was followed in 1620 by the Pilgrim 
Fathers in the Mayflower, and our colonial trade soon became an 
important business. Heligious difficulties at home drove many 

• Act passed by the Rump Parliament : — "That no merchandise either 
of AEia, Africa or America, including' also oar own plantations, should be 
imported into Britain in aTi7 but English built sbips and belonging to 
English or Englinb plantation aubjeotB, navigated aleo by an English 
Commander, and three-fourths of the sailors to be Englisbmen ; except- 
ing, however, Bucb merchandise as should be imported directly from the 
original place of their growth or manufacture, in Europe solely. More- 
over, no fiinb should thenceforward be imported into England or Ireland, 
nor exported from thence to foreign parts, nor even from one of our own 
home ports to another, but what shall be caught by our own fishers only.'" 
This is commonly called Scobele's Act, 
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out of tte country, and these were followed by a large namber^ 
of Dutch and Swedes. I 

Cromwell's Act. — Cromwell in 1655 threw open the trade to 1 
India, hoping thereby to damage the Dut<:h East India Company, ] 
but, finding this did not answer, he re-eiitabltshed the monopoly 
again in 1657, and i-estored the English Company, I 

Prior to Ehzabeth'a reign many inefi'ectual attempts at estab- I 
lishing secure navigation laws had been made, but Elizabeth, as 
we have seen, repealed them all, and threw the trade of the country 
open to aliens under certain restrictions. The laws from her time 
until the Commonwealth very much resembled what is to be seen 
iu many foreit,^! countries at the present time, in carrying out 
ideas of reciprocity. 

Dutch Trade in the English Colonies. ^In the meantime 

t Dutch commerce had largely increased. Antwerp was once more 
ftiB emporium of Europe, and the Dutch were the carriers of the 
Irorld. They had established a large trade with the English 
Colonies, in the ports of which were to be seen forty Dutch ships 
for one Knglish. Cromwell never rested until he had driven 
the Dutch from the English fishing-grounds, and then out of the 
Colonies. As the Colonies had sided with Charles against the 
Parliament, this legislation was intended to punish both. It was, , 
indeed, rigorous, perhaps injurious, but effectual, for it gave to 
Dutch commerce a blow, which, followed by the success of Blake, 
destroyed it, and from which it never recovered. 

^ Charles the Second's UTavigation Iiaws. — Henceforth the 
vigation laws took a new direction — viz., the preservation of the 
^e between the colonies and the mother country, for the benefit 
British shipping. 

In 1660, an Act, la C'hariea the Second, c. 18, was passed, adding 
still further to the protection of British and Colonial shipping; 
this has since been called " The Maritime Charter of England." 
1662. — ^Another Act, 14 Charles the Second, 0. 11, enacted "that 
to foreign built ship should have British privileges, although owned 
y Englishmen," and further privileges and exemptions from duties 
rere added to encourage the building of ships of large tonnage. 

These Acts were BO effective, that at the peace of 1667 the Dutch 
tmggled hard to get them rescinded, as they had destroyed their 
iommerce, but without avail. The war which this peace concluded 
I iiad principally been brought on by the quarrel between the ', 

English and Dutch merchants on the coast of Guinea, but this ^^^M 
was really only one feature of the contest waged between the two ^^^B 
nations for mercantile supremacy. ^^H 

^_ Sir Joshua Child's Opinion. — The Acts were not passed ^^H 
^Mnthout great diversity of opinion — the mere merchant buyers ^^H 
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and sellets would anturally be opposed to them, and thei'e were not 
wanting many who affirmed that they woulii be destructive of 
commerce. Sir Joshua Child, who wrote " Discoui'seB on Trade" 
in 1666 to 1668, writes ; " Withont these Acts we had not now been 
owners of one half of the shipping, or the trade, nor should have 
employed one half of our seamen." Anderson, In his " History 
of Commerce," supplements this in 1 7 76, by saying ; " 80 vast an 
altei'ation had these Acts brought about, that in a few years we 
were at length become in a great meaaure what the Dutch once 
were, that is, the gi'eat carriers of Europe, especially within the 
Mediterranean Sea." 

Other Ifavigatloii Laws, 1664. — Another Act, 16 Charles the 
Second, c.6, compelled "BritisJi seamen to fight the Barbary pirates 
and defend their ships." The cause of this Act was the cowardice of 
many shipmasters and crews in giving up their ve.ssels on condition 
of their lives being saved by the pirates. It in not pleasant to 
think that British seamen could have behaved so, but when we 
think of the crowds these pirates carried in their Xebecques, there 
may have been some excuse for poorly -miinned and ill-armed 
vessels. 

1685. — I James the Second, c. 18, imposedaduty of five shillings 
per ton upon foreign vessels in our coasting trade. 

The statistics of shipping in the seventeenth century are 
meagre enough, but it is stated • that at the Restoration in 1660 
the tonnage cleared outwards amounted to 95,366 tons, and at the 
accession of William and Mary, twenty-nine years after, it was 
igo,533, or exactly double; and, from other sources, that the 
tonnage of merchant ships in 1688 was exactly double what it was 
in 1666, hut no figures are given. These statements, at all events, 
prove substantial progress. 

Bounty for building large SMps. — In 1694, a bounty of 
one-tenth of the tonnage and poucdage duty was granted to 
builders of vessels having at least thi-ee decks, and of 450 tons 
burthen, and armed with 32 guns, and buiJt within the next ten 
jeara. This to be allowed upon the first three voyages only. 

Progress of Trade.— The population of England, which after 
the Conquest, as shown in the JJomesday Book, only amounted to 
about 2,000,000, had risen in Elizabeth's time to 5,000,000, and 
the junction of Scotland with England by the accession of the 
King of Scotland to the English throne, brought peace and security 
hitherto unknown. The colonisation of Virginia by Sir Walter 
Baleigh, and the opening of trade to India by the East India 
Company, gave employment to an increased numbei' of British ships 

• CoUiber'a 
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>n, and the grvat^at inditstm) pi-ogre«<s in Kuglntid 
1 the (lii-ection of foreign trade. James eup|)reH£ed piratii 
Padventure, but waa too timid to declare war aguiiist Spain, v\ii 
throughout his reign, ns wellas that of Charles the First, maintained 

their monopoly of trade with their West Indiun and Ammcan 
poenessiona. Cromwell, however, waii no sooner safely iD ijoeses- 
sion of the government than he at once demanded free trail 
the fjpanish colonies, and religious freedom for KngliMh Bettlers 
them. When this was refused he immediately declared war, aD< 
his fleets seized Jamaica, which gave the English a floonre footin(^ 
in the West Indies. The Dutch had arrogantly attacked our 
&diing- grounds, and almost destroyed our east coast fi.iheries and 
fishermen. Cromwell, with a zealous cnJ« for his jieople, drove 
the Dutch from our coasts, and then protected our fishermen and 
our seamen by stringent laws, 

WilliEun the Third encourages the Marine. — The araesnion 

of William and Mary secured peiico between the two etjuntriea, and 

to a certain extent consolidated their aims and intei'ests. This did 

not, however, make William neglect English interests ; on tht 

contrary, he evinced a fostering cai-e for them, and, following tj' " 

traditions of the nation and former rulers, he encouraged tl 

marine by establishing a registry office for 30,000 seamen as a 

force to be relied upon for the defence of the countiy. As one of 

the inducements to the mercantile mariners to register, he granted 

them all the privileges of Greenwich Hospital and its pensions, in 

common with the seamen of the Royal Navy. " This Act," says 

Anderson, in his "History of Commerce," "was nntortunatelyj 

repealed by an Act of Queen Anne a few years after." 1 

I SuccesB of the East India Company.^ During the seven- 

^^eentb century the operation of the East India Company was one 

^^n thechief factors in the progress of shipping and commerce. In 

^p.6-j6 so flourishing we learn was its trade that its dividends 

^■Rmonnted to 300 per cent. This success raised the cupidity of 

others who were not included in the monopoly, and vaiiou* 

attempts were made to raise up opposition companies, and cons»-| 

quently the original company was not permitted to enjoy its' 

barter in peace. Company after company waa formed, the rivals 

nly helping to kill each other, and it was not until 1708, when 

^e two companies then existing (the original London company, 

lad the newEnglish company which had been empowered by the gth 

William the Third, c. 44) were united into one grand Company, that 

henceforth the ti-ade was carried on under propitious circumstances,, 

-with the three settlements of Bombay, Madnia, and Fort William 

. (now Calcutta) under one rule. Trade with America prospered, 

L«specially after the taking of New Amsterdam, now New York, 
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in 1664, during Charlea the Second's short war, which added to the 
consolidation of the New England colonies, The Hudson's Bay 
Company had received their charter in 1670, and very soon de- 
veloped a profitable trade in fiurs, Ac, with the Indians of that 
cold and inhospitable region. 

ToniiagQ at the Commencement of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, — In 1701-2 we have the first authentic account of the 
tonnage registered in British porta, which was obtained in reply 
to questions addressed to the CommiEsioners of Customa through- 
out the iingdom. The total is returned as 3281 ships, estimated 
to measure 261,222 tons, and manned by 27,196 officers and men. 
Of these London possessed 559 ships, 84,882 tons, 10,065 oien; 
Bristol, 165 ships, 17,338 tons, 2359 men, followed by Yarmouth, 
Exeter, Hull, Whitby, Liverpool, and Scarborough, in order 
averaging from 9000 to 7000 tons, and the remainder scattered 
over the minor ports of the kingdom ; the crewe of these aver- 
aging one man to every eight tons, and the ships averaging 80 
tons burthen. 

From this we see that London posset^ed mther more than a 
sixth of the ships, and a fifth of the tonnage of the whole. 

And yet how slow the growth of commerce up to this date has 
been after all the fostering care bestowed upon it 1 Does it not 
strike us with surprise when we Bee what rapid strides it made 
later on ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

PB0GRES8 TO EKD OF TH£ EIGHTEENTH CENTURt. 

JoNTKSTS, — Qaeen Aiuie — South Sea Company— Babble CompuitM 
State of Shipping — ^Trade of Atuericmi ColoDie» — Newtoimdluid^ 
Supply of seamen-'Americaii smuggling in tbe Went Indioi— NanT 
operations lliere— Surve; of the 6t. LswreDce by JniUBi Cook— KeveB 
of the States — Their independence achieved— Effect of thu War « 
British rfiippiug^Ftench King's proposals for reoiprooal tmdo -Col 
vict colony m Kew South Wales— ^Tnide of Liverpool — Renewal o( Rw , 
India Charter— Slate of Navigation— Reward offered for tho liMtl 
method of determining longitude at sea — Uarrlxon's tiiuak«ap«i'i- 
Government grants for lunar tables — Nautical Alnianiin, 

Queen Anne. — In the beginning of 1702 a.d., Williiim tho Thirj 
it hia life by an accident — a full fi-oin his lioi'se — iind wna am, 
ceeded by Anne, youngest duughter of James tbe Secoul, who, lilol 
her sister Mary, had been brought up in the Pi-otestant fiiitli, Jm 
before William's death tbe country hnd become 01100 i 
brailed in a war waged between England, llollimd, and thl 
Geruum Emperor, on the one side, and Fi-anoo 1 ' '". ' 
,the other. This has been commonly called tho "War 'of SuoJil 
:|!eeBion," and lasted through nearly the whole of Aiuie's roign,| 
'it was in this war that John Churchill, Duke of Mtirll)orough|J 
won hia laurels, and gave such a deadly check to tho power 
Prance, 

South Sea Company. — The comnierce of England tiiirHU(«L_ 
its accnstomed tracks. The two East India Oouiihiuiok, t>hC 1 
EngliBh and the Dutch, nov allies instead of eiieiuies, cari'iml un 
an increasing and valuable trade, and the trade betwiimi I'lii^rlmiil 
and the American plantations grew year by year. Bcvi'inl Artw 
of Parliament were passed in aid of the latter nnil IVii' tJiu 
encouragement of the ooloniste. Begarded fruui it oommi.>rriiil 
point of view, the principal Act of Anne's life waa the union 
' between England and Scotland, which brought Holidity to the 
trade of the two countries, and was the cause of futiiro wwiltli 
and prosperity. Well would it have been for tho ocHintry if all 
the Acts of her reign had been eijually gucoessful. 'J'he continued 
|WU'& bad accumulated an enormous amount of floating debt| bear- 
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ing high interest, which the Government were anxious to provide 
for by creating a funtled debt for its relief. To do thia, and give 
a, greater Beeming security to subscribers, the Earl of Orford, 
then Prime Minister — in a.d. 1711 — ^ireated the famoua"Bouth 
Sea Company," which was to take over the outst-aoding debt of 
nearly ;£^io, 000,000 sterling, to which Parliament guaranteed 
interest at tbe rate of 6 per cent, per annum, upon the credit of 
certain duties on spirits, tea, and other commodities. As an 
allurement to the subscribers a motiopoly was p'anted to the 
Company of all the British trade with the coast of America, from 
tbe Orinoco southwards, round Tierra del Fuego, and up the west 
coast to the extreme north ; but, as the monopoly of all the 
coasts of Asia was in the hands of the East India Company, the 
South Sea Company was forbidden to send its ships further 
into the Pacific Ocean than 300 leagues from tbo American 
coasts. Besides this monopoly the Company's charter provided 
for its entering upon whale and other fisheries, and their improve- 
ment ; and indeed pi^ovided an open door for speculation of any 
kind, which in later years was carried on with such disastrous 
results, 

Por the South Sea trade several large ships were buiit, and 
also a fleet of twenty-four or twenty-five whaling ships. As a 
security for the ti-ade on the south and west coasts, an " assiento," 
or contract for the supply of slaves to the Spanish "West Indies, 
was entered into with the Spanish monarch, who in return granted 
the Company protection. Thia proved of little seivice, as the 
people of the Spanish colonies hindered the Company's trade in 
every possible way, and at last went so far as to seize the great 
ship I'rinee Frederick with a valuable cargo, and confiscate all the 
Company's property at Vera Cmz. "When peace was made with 
Spain in 1728 the Prince Frederick was restored and returned to 
England with a valuable cargo, but it was ineufficient to pay for 
the losses incurred. Of all the voyages made by the four great 
ships, of which we have record, only one is said to have returned 
a profit. 

The whaling ships went out year after year for about eight 
years without success. This was hardly to be wondered at, see- 
ing that all the oflicers, hai'poonera, hoat-steerers, &c., had to be 
obtained from Holstein at a very heavy expense, the English 
seamen not knowing, or, from neglect, having lost the art of 
whale-fishing. This art was deemed so valuable to the nation, 
that, notwithstanding the failure of the South Sea Company to 
make it a successful business, a bounty of from jQi to £2 per 
ton burthen was ofiered by Parliament to those who built and 
sent out ships for the purpose, undei' certain conditions that in- 
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became an established aud vnluabie trade. 

Bubble Companies. — As a trading compnny tlje 

impany was a failure ; in fact, it never properly i-ecovei-ed from 
djao.'edit brought upon it by the crazy npeculation o( 1710, 
in fraudulent directors, by inflated proniisea of ubiioruia 
Jprolits, t^autted such a run upon tbe shareii a^ in a very few 
weeks sent them up to ^1000 per share, by which the directors 
and their friends realised enormous foi-tunes. This sent the 
whole nation frantic, and bubble companies of all kinds and 
descriptions were set afloat. This did not suit the dii-ectors o£ 
South Sea Company, and they prosecuted some of tin 
ulators for infringing their rights. Once in the law cou 
ibeir own proceedings were thrown open to public gaze, and 
'alarm became general. It did not take loog for this to have an 
etFeat upon the Company. A scrutiny being made, its aliairs 
were found to be in an absolute state of rottenness. The 
shares immediately fell from 1000 to 300, and thousands of 
persons were reduced to ruin. On an inquiiy by a committee 
of both Hou.ses of Parliament, the corrupt practices of the 
directors were brought ti) light, involving some of the highest 
personages in the land, and it was found that ^t, 000,000 of 
fictitious stock had been created for the purpose of bribery. 
The estates of the directors weie confiscated, and every means 
taken for recovery; but, on winding up, it was found that there 
was only about 33 per cent, of the subscribed capital to divide 
between the legitimate ehai'eholders. Parliament came to their 
aid, and by sundry schemes of adjustment the pressure of loss 
was distributed over as Ijirgo an area as possible. For many 
couaecutive yeans the Parliament Roll was filled with South Sea 
statutes, Such was the end of an unfortunate Hj.stcm of 
financing then new to the world, which has had many suc- 
ceSEors, down even to the present day. 

State of Shipping. — In spite of these untoward circumstances 
the general shipping trade increased. It is reported that, in tlie 
six yeai's pi-eceding a.d. i 729, English tonnage had increased by 
238,000 tons. It is difficult to reconcile such a statement with 
another, of about the same time, which tells us that Londoa 
possessed only 1417 ships of from 15 to 750 tons burthen, 
amounting altogether to 178,557 tons and 21,797 ™^n "^ which 
there were only 213 above 200 tons. At Liverpool, on an Act. 
being sought in 1 739 to give powera to build docks and levy dues, 
ili was stated thero were 211 ships above 30 tons— from 200 to ■ 
400, seven ships^from 100 to 200, 78; and the remainder go ton*. 
id downward. 
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Trade of American Colonies. — Again in 1 731 the trade with 
Virginia and Maryland seems considerable, for it is said to have 
employed 24,000 tons that year in biinging home 60,000 hhds, of 
tobacco, lumber, fure, walnut wood, boards, &c. Penneylvania 
was building zooo toDs of ahipB yearly and employed about 6000 
tons. New York sent fewer ships home than the other colonies, 
but their cargoes were richer in furs and skins. The freight on 
tobacco was ;£io per ton. 

Newfoundland. — Newfoundland, although but sparsely in- 
habited, was of great use as a " breeding ground " of able seamen 
in its fisheries. The trade of the colonies in the aggregate was said 
to be worth at least ;^i ,000,000 per annum to Great Britain. 

Supply of Seamen. — In 1740 it is computed that there were 
at least 200 Britisb ships in the trade t-o Maryland and Virginia, 
In consequence of the war which hud broken out with France, 
mainly in consequence of trade jealousiea, seamen became scarce and 
the protective Acts were relaxed by the Act 1 3 George the Second, 
c. 3, in favour of the employment by our merchant men of foreign 
sailors, who were now admitted to the extent of three-fourths, 
instead of one-fourth, of the crews of British ships. An induce- 
ment also was offered to the foi'eigners, whereby, after two years' 
service in the Royal Navy, they became natuinliaed Englishmen. 
By the same Act British seamen over fifty-five years of age or 
under eighteen were free from impressment, and any persons 
following the sea were free for the fii-at two years at any age. 

Notwithstanding all inducements, legislative or otherwise, the 
demand for seamen was always outrunuing the supply. The 
extension of the colonies and the constant wars created a drain 
which could not well be met. 

The King's service was not popular with seamen of the 
Merchant service. The length of time men had to serve without 
relaxation, and the rough discipline, did not suit those who were 
accustomed to the easy habits of the coasting-schooner, or the 
flshing-smacfc, and, whatever their hardships otherwise, to a 
frequent retiu-n to the village and the fireside. 

The difficulty of finding men for the navy caused the impress- 
ment of merchant sailoi's by King's officers. This often led to 
acts of violence and oppression, but its worat consequence — how- 
ever legal it was, and that has never been doubted — was, that the 
best of our sailors fled the country to escape from it, and even 
the Merchant service became denuded of its sufficient number of 
seamen. 

The American colonies foimed an asylum into which it was diffi- 
cult for men of war to follow them, although the right of impress- 
raent was as freely used there, when occasion served, as at home. 
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SURVEY OP ST. LAWRENCE BY JAMES COOK. 

In 1742 lui Act, 15 Geurgii the 8ewiiil,c. 31, wna passed which 
jrequired all Colonial as well ns British ships to be regifitered as 
Sribish, and yet more strictly provided agaiust the intrusioo of 
any foreign ships in the trade between Britain and America or 
on their coasts. 

A very strong attempt was at this lime made to upset the 
East India Company's Chai-ter aud throw open the trade ; but 
the Govemmeot thinking it would be unsafe to do this, as, in 
face of constant war, private tiaders would not be able to 
maintain themselves like the powerful Hhip» of the Company iu 
the face of the enemy, it was in 1744 a.d. renewed for unother 
fourteen years. 

American Smuggling in the Weet Indies. — Duiing the 
war between Engiand and Fi-ance and Spain, the Colonies of 
America, thinking more of their own gain than loyalty to the 
mother country, carried on a strong illicit trade with the French 
West Indies and the Spaniards on the Mississippi, and the Mobile, 
under Bags of truce, in contravention of the British Acts of 
Parliament ; and all the endeavours of the Home Government, 
and any attempt the Colonial governors made to put a stop to it, 
failed to have any effect. The expanse of coast was too extensive 
to watch clonely, so the smugglers slipped in aud out without let 
or hindrance. This was the beginning of a contention between 
the parent country and its offspring which was doomed to heat 
hereafter with a stronger pulse. 

Hayal Operations there. — A considerable portion of the 
naval warlike operations were carried on in the West Indies, 
where, before the end of the war, the llavannah had been 
stormed by Admiral Fococke, and the Hmtnione, a Spanish ship 
from Cuba with bullion and rich merchandise, which fetched 
half a million of money, had been taken by two sloops of war. 
In the East, Manilla was taken by General Draper and Admiral 
Cornish, with a force despatched from India, when a galleon 
■worth another half-million fell a priae to the captoiw. Canada 
had fallen befoi* the swoi'd of General AVolff. 

Survey of the St. Lawrence by James Cook.— In 1763 the 
combatants, fully worn out, were glad to make peace ; and a treaty 
was concluded at Paris, franco ceded Canada, Cape Bi-eton, 
Nova 8cotia,and all the islands at the mouth of the St. Lawrence, 
and Spain ceded Florida to Great Britain, Shortly afterwards 
James Cook, E.N., made a survey of the coasts of Newfound- 
land, Labrador aud the Saint Lawrence. Cook was born in 1727 
at Whitby in Yorkshire, where he was apprenticed to a linen- 
draper, but disliking that business he engaged himself for nine 
years to the muster of a collier. In 1755 he joined the navy, 
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where by his personal merit he soon found his way to the quarter 
deck. Here, in the midat of warlike operations, he found time 
to study Euclid, and otherwise make up for a deficient education. 
There is reason to believe that he never attempted to draw a 
chart before he began the survey in 1 759, which he completed to 
the entire satisfaction of the Admiralty. This was the Captain 
James Cook who afterwards became famous for his circumnaviga- 
tion of tiie world and his many discoveries, 

Bevolt of the States. Their Indepeadetice Achieveii.— 
After the close of the war the British Government attempted to 
carry out the JJavigation Laws, by trying to put down the contra- 
band trade with the Spanish colonies with a strong hand. This was 
borne with a bad grace by the colonists, but might not have gone 
further had not an attempt been made to lay ilirect taxes upon 
them for the benefit of the mother country, who naturally thought 
that her offspring ought to help her out with the debta which she 
had contracted partially, at least, in their defence. The unfortu- 
nate iStamp Act of a.d. 1765, and the taxes on tea, glass, paper, 
colours, ibc.,of A.D, 1767, set fire to the match of popular indigna- 
tion which lit a blaze never to be quenched. A sullen endeavour 
to control, by a Ministry unaccustomed to rebellion and a 
monarch who thought himself absolute, was met by energetic 
defiance on the other side. The Ministry so far gave way as 
to repeal all the duties except that on tea, but that was not 
sufficient ; any tax at all was deemed by the excited colonists a 
badge of slavery, and to be resented as such. In a riot, blood 
was drawn in the streets of Boston ; overt acts of rebelfion took 
place in quick succession, and in less than two short years the 
Twelve States proclaimed their independence on the 4th of July, 
1776, i"or nearly eight years a desultory war was carried on, in 
which the colonists were aided by France, Spain, and Holland, 
each and all with a grievance against Great Britain, and only too 
glad to as,sif.t at what they believed would he the dismemberment 
of it« empire. 

Fleets of American privateers covered the ocean and even 
ventured into the narrow seas, to the great detriment of English 
and Irish trade. As the war progressed the commerce of England 
was almost destroyed ; every ship was employed by Grovernment 
either as a transport or a privateer, and it became almost im- 
possible to find means for the export of the English corn, which 
was very plentiful. It was therefore provided that neutral ships 
should receive half the bounty paid to the nation's own vessels 
for its export. 

The struggle was protracted until 1783, when the British 
I nation, tired of its losses, and fearing the entire destruction of 
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I commerce, almost foivej tbe Governnieut to give up tl 
mtest. Fence was proclaimed in September, and thi " 
^etined their freedom. 

Our country, altbougb depressed to a remarkable degree, came 
out of the war in better pb'ght tbnji the other natious. Diirin 
tbe war tbe French merchunt shipping wns destroyed and tli 
merchants thrown into bankruptcy. C'onimuniciition with the 
French West Indies was kept up by neutral ships, and 1' 
Bpaiiia,rdg were in the same plight. Tiie French navy, dependi 
upon the West India trade for its ««pply of seamen, Juiist lift' 
been laid up if the war bad lusted another year. 

Sffect of the War on BritlBh Shipping. — Tbe toss of 
American colonies to the mother country has been varioueh 
estimated, but |ierbaps on tbe whole it was a gain. It relievM 
the British Government of many costly charges and bounties 
granted in aid of the coloaies ; and perhaps one of tbe most 
important benefits was the restoration of shipbuilding in the 
British shipyards, which had in a metisuro been eacriticed to tbe 
zeal for colonial prosperity. During the war the British yards 
had been well employed, and yards bad been ojiened in Wales and 
othei' pai-ts, which utilised the fine timber gi'own on the spot, 
and, a^ they could produce sbip.s cheaper than on the Thames 
by from los. to 3o», per ton, they found plenty of customers, 
cBpeciftUy those who had been accustomed to use the cheap ships 
of the colonies. In addition to the utilisation of the excellent 
timber of these parts of the kingdom, it gave employment to 
□umbers of young men, wbo wei* encouraged to apply themi 
selves to a trade upon which tbe prosperity of the country 
much depended. 

To show how this had operated during the eight years of tl 
war, Mr. Anderson gives a table showing that, at tbe comment 
meat, the proportions of British and Americiin-built ships 
British Registry was 2 to i, whilst at tbe end of the war 

17 to 2 ; with a total loss of about 45,000 tons on the whole ; but 
apparently this toss was more than compensated for by the large 
number of ships still in Government employ which were not 
included in the above figures, the avei-age total tonnage being 
about 950,000 tons. It is, however, difficult to reconcile these 
.figures with another statement at the end of the year in which it 
is said that the total number of ships belonging to the ports of 
Great Britain was 8342 of only 669,802 tons, and that the total 
entries of the year A.D. i783were i,i35,674inwardsand 1,039,045 
outwards. No doubt a gitmi many ships would have been taken 

off the register and transferred to the United States, hut these 

^M could hardly have accounted for so much as 300,000 tons. It 
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very evident that all the statistics of those times were only 
approximationa, and liable to considerable error. That the peace 
brought increased vitality to British trade ia very evident, for the 
returns, commenced in 1783 and continued every year, in 1790 
show the number of British ahipa to be 15,015 of 1,460,823 tons, 
having 112,556 seamen, or more than doubled in the seven 
years. 

Prenoh King's proposals for Beciprocal Trade. — At 
this period a curious incident occurred, foreshadowing principles 
which have since found a home in Britain, if no where else as 
yet. Louis XVI, of France began his reign in 1774 with en- 
hghtened ideas as to necessary reforms, both constitutional and 
commercial, which, had he been able to put them into execution, 
might have saved the involution of 15 years later that cost him 
his crown and life; but the cliques of aristocrats who had enjoyed 
power 80 long were too strong for him. 

After the peace of 1783 he made a proposal to the British 
Government and others, to abolish exclusive ti-adfl, which meant 
not quite Free Trade as we now understand it, but a measure of 
reciprocity, which would admit of free intercourse between the 
nations. The English Ministry declined an answer to this until 
an answer was received from the Empress of Russia. This 
appears to have had no result, for two yeais after, when British 
manufacturers had made such way in France that the merchants 
wrote over their doors " Warehouse for English Goods," the 
French manufacturers and traders craved protection. The French 
monarch, in replying to bis people's wishes, said in a most liberal 
spirit, that nothing could be more agineable to his own wishes 
than a general liberty of trade which should permit the free 
circulation of the produce and manufactures of all nations, 
making them, as it were, but one nation in point of trade. " But," 
he continued, "untilsuch a liberal system could become universally 
and reciprocally established, he must consult the interests of hia 
kingdom by prohibiting the importation of white calicoes, stuffs 
of cotton and woollen mixed, handkerchiefs, dimities and nankeens, 
except those imported by the (French) East India Company's 
vessels licensed by a late decree." Bitterly must the English 
Ministry have felt their indecison in not complying with the 
King's desire for free trade, for this decree half ruined the 
English manufacturers and caused great distress to their work- 
people. A better feeling was allowed to prevail in a year or 
two, and a most Hberal ti'eaty of commerce was entered into 
on the 26th September 1786 at Versailles, between Mr. Eden 
(Lord Auckland) on behalf of England and M, de Reyneval on 
the paH of France. This did not last long enough to prove its 
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vsJue to both nations, for the French B«voIution, ensuing nlmi 
immediately, upset the whole bui^iness, and such complete : 
between the two natious has never been since regained. 

Convict Settlement in ITew Soatli WaJes.— The 
1787 was signalised by the settlement of a Convict Station 
Port Jackson (Sydney) in New South Wales, of whieli C'l 
Arthur Phillips was appointed the iirst Governor. Botany ] 
had been the thosen spot, but when PhilUps arrived there it wa« 
found so unsuitable for the purpose that he determined to explore 
the coast furtlier to the North, and discovered the lovely harbour 
of Port Jackson, in which all the fleets of the world might ride 
in safety. This was the commencement of a colony, which has 
proved and will still prove invaluable to Great Britain as longaa 
the parent and child walk together in harmony, which we may 
hope will be for a long period yet, 

Trade of Liverpool.— The trade of Liverpool had grown bo 
great during the century, that whereas at its beginning the plaoB 
was not much more than a village, it had now become the second 
port in the kingdom, taking the place so long held by Bristol. 
Between them these two towns had absorbed most of the trade 
with Africa, and with it the slave trade to the West Indies, upon 
-which their merchants and shipowners had grown wealthy, 
^'verpool also had a lai'ge share of the American trade, and, 

;ked by the manufacturing interest of Manchester and Lanca- 
generally, had no dilBculty in outstripping her rival. 

Benewal of E. I. Charter. — About this period (1792) 
Liverpool merchants were anxious about the slave trade, which 
had already aroused the sympathies of Olarkson and Wilberforoe, 
who, with theii" fiieods, were agitating for its abohtion. Fearing 
the loss of business, and looking round for means of employing 
capital which had been invested in the slave trade, the merchants 
of liiverpool turned their attention to the East, and thought 
themselves entitled to an East India Company of their own ; but 
ihese wishes were not realised. The declaration of war by the 
nch Bepublic against both England and Holland engrossed 
attention of the nation ; the slave trade had a respite for 
another ten years, and the Eai^t India Company enjoyed its 
privileges for another twenty. For the rest of the century the 
war found plenty of employment for British sailors in the Boyal 
navy, aa well as in hosts of privateers. The navigation laws were 
once more relaxed, and foreign seamen employed in great numbers. 

State of Navigation. — In 1799 the number of ships returned 
by Anderson as belonging to the United Kingdom and its 
Colonies was 17,879 of 1,752,815 tons, manned by 135,237 
(Peamen ; and the ships built in that year, 85S of 98,044 tons. 
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Before leaving this period, it will be as well to show the 
progress made in the art o( uavigation aa well as of its shipping. 
At the commencement of the century, the Cross ataff, or its 
improved model the Back staff, were etill the only instruments 
in use for the determination of altitudes at sea. Position in 
latitude had been fairly ascertained for the most prominent parts 
of the known world, but position in longitude was still in its 
infancy, consequently the art of cartography waa in a hazy con- 
dition, although improvements had been slowly made. Indeed, 
until the middle of the eighteenth century, charts built upon the 
Ptolemaic principle were still in existence. The consequence of 
all this was that ships in finding their way about the world were 
dependent upon dead reckoning for their presumed differences of 
longitude, and it waa not at all uncommon on a passage across 
the Atlantic for a man-ot-war even to find hei'self five or six 
degrees out in longitude. The difficulty, therefore, of making the 
land or preserving security was precarious to the last degree, and 
required extreme cai-efulnej^s. It was this which rendered our 
seamen observant of wind and weather, the signs of approach to 
land by discolouration of water, the presence of land birds, iLc, 
whereas in the present state of the art of navigation, with perfect 
instruments and charts, little or no notice is taken of such 
incidents as indicators of position. 

Beward offered for the best Method of Determining 
Longitude at Sea. — In 16S7 Sir Isaac Newton published bis 
" Frincipia," in which he developed the law of gravitation, and 
laid the foundation of modern astronomy ; at the same time the 
study of the art of navigation attracted considerable attention. 
The Government, acting upon the advice of Sir Isaac Newton 
(then President of the Koyal Society) and others, passed the Act, 
12 Anne, c. 15, which offered a large reward for the discovery 
of a correct mode of ascertaining the longitude at sea. Several 
schemes had been proposed — it had been attempted, e.g., to solve 
the problem by means of a watch or astronomical observations— 
but the difficulties attending these projects rendered them 
useless for sea purposes. As Sir Isaac Newton explained in 
the House of Commons " it was necessary that a watch should 
keep strict time, but that by reason of the motion of the ship, 
the variations of heat and cold, of moisture and diyness, and 
the difference of gravity, such a watch had never been found." 
He also explained " the difficulties of observing the occultation 
of Jupiter's Satellites, and the moon, &c.," but concluded that 
the offer of such a reward would be a proper thing to pass. 
The offer of so high a rewai'd as ^^30,000 for the discovery was 
dietinct testimony of the value placed by the Government and 
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HarrlBon's Timekeepers. — At the time wheu tliii> reward^ 
v,'a» offered thore lived in Yorkshire a man named John 
Harrison, who wus, as an old wi'iter terms hiin, " a hea\'en'l>om 
clock-maker," then just twenty-one years of ago. Stimulatetl by 
^o reward, Harrison worked on laboriously for twenty yettre, 
he took his first machine to London and laid claim 

the reward. This vias sent oq' board a i-bip of the navy to' 

iboD, and wail found accurate enough on the I'eturu voyage to 
coiTect a decree and a half error in longitude by D.R. After 
making further improvements and several trials to the Wi 
Indies and back, under rigid surveillance, Harrison produced 
timepiece which was accounted sufficient to meet the demands of 
the Act of Queen Arme, and in 1767, when over seventy years of 
age, he received the full reward of ^ 

QoTemment Grants for Lunar Tables. Nautical Al- 
manac. — -It may be mentioned that the Commissioners had been 
empowered to expend ^iqoq in experiments and that power 
was continued for vai-ioiis sums up to X5o°° until 1818 when 
the last Act was passed, which continued in force until 1828, 
when it was repealed as no longer required, 

Under these Acta several sums wei-e granted for experimenta 

and several rewards, notably ^3000 to the widow of Professor 

Mayer, of Gottingen, for his impi'ovements in Lunar Tables, and 

""500 to Professor Euler of Berlin, for his assistance in the coo- 

iiction of Mayer's Tables. A Mr. "Witchell also received 

.000 to enable him to prosecute his work in the construction 

tables for the calculation of the longitude by 

le lunar method. That gentleman was also appointed with 
others to compute an ephemeris to be published for promo- 
the sciences of Astronomy and Navigation. This was the 
loundation of the Nautical Almanac which was first pultlished 
by Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer Royal, in 1767, and it re- 
mained under his editorship for forty yeai*. Since that it has 
been published under sanction of an Act of Parliament by tlw; 
ilaorda of the Admiiulty. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

PROGRESS DLTRIKG EARLY PART OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

Contents. — Nioeteeoth century— The Slave trade — Hampering effect of 
■ DO— Scarcity of seamen — Advantage of Americans as nentiaje 
— The right of search, a oanse of another American war — The Skaiiiioa 
and the diesapeain^EsBt India trade thrown open — Depreasioa in 
ahipplng — The Reoiprooit; Acts — Laws regulating emigration — General 
rendon of Marine Acta in i825^Low state of tonnage^China trade 
thrown open in iSjj— Reform Bill and its eSects — Shipping Acts, 1S34 
and 1835 — CompulBory apprenticeship— Increase of inerican shipB — 
Conduct of British shipmasters— Public meetings on Bhlpwrecks, Sui.— 
Royal Commission of 1836 — Report of Commissioners — W. S. Lindsay's 
opinion of British oScers — Past training of seamen and its effects upon 
character— Proposed remedies — Mr. Silk Buckingham's Bill— Opposition 
of the ehipowners^The Defeat of the Bill — Further Commissions of 
Inqniry— Mr, Murray's letter to Consuls abroad as to the conduct of 
British shipmasters — Act of 1S44 — Mr. Foalett Thompson's idea of 
voluntary examination a^State of Msjine officers compared^East India 
Company's officers — Ordinary shipmasters and officers — London pas- 
senger ships and their discipline — Education of British and foreign 
a compared. 

nineteenth Century. — We now enter upon the nineteenth 
century, during which the progress of shipping and commerce 
has been phenomenal. It would take volumes to write its 
history, which is impossible in the space of a work tike this ; 
therefore only the salient features which have led up to the 
present condition of prosperity can be given, 

For the fii'st fifteen years the country was engaged in a war 
fought to sustain the liberties of Europe against the ambition of 
one of the greatest military tyrants the world had ever seen, in 
which our commerce was tried to its utmost limits. 

The Slave Trade. — One of the first important events was 
the suppression of the African slave trade in English ships, and 
by English crews. In 1S07 it waaabohahed by 47 Geo. III. c, 36, 
but as by this Act only a money penalty was exacted from 
offenders, it had little eiTect. The trade was too profitable to be 
stopped by a mere money penalty, so in 181 1 an Act was passed 
declai-ing its pursuit by Brilisli subjects " a felony," punishable 
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^ftty fourteen years Iransportatiou or imprison ment with 
^H labour. Id course of time evea tbk was nut sufficiently deter 
V and in 1824 the act of trading in slaves was pi-onounced I 
"piracy" and punishable capitaJly if committed witbin " 
Admiralty jurisdiction. The Britisb conscience wan not 
(except in the breaets of the few philiinthropiHts, who, by ttu, 

earnest pleadings at last convinced the nation of tls ultur wroni^ 

fulness) taught to look upon it with abhoiTence. Many of thow 
who had been engaged in the trade gave it up with reluctunve, 
especially when they saw other nations continuing the lucrativOi 

I though detestable, traflic. 
Hampering Effect of IiegiBlation,^Aii an lustauce of the 
manner in which trade was hampered by legislation and tiiouopoUoa, 
when our shipowners who engaged in the whale Gshery found 
it profitable to proceed into the Pacihc Ocean iu search of lisb, it 
Ivaa found necessary in i8o3 to pass an Act of I'arliuuioul lo 
free them from the objections made by the East India Company 
and the South Sea Company. During the war uiei*c!iantmen 
were strictly forbidden, even although they weita willing to run 
the risk, to sail without convoy. To avoid this many vessels 
which were good sailers and were well-manned, in the West 
India trade especially, took letters of marque, which enabled 
them to sail how and when they pleased. Large fortunes, from 
the high rate of freight, were made in this way, from ^20 to 
^30 per ton beizig no uncommon rate, and at times even higher. 
At the same time there was a large amount of unproductive 
voyaging in consequence of the Navigation Laws, which was 
brought about by what has been called the " sole market " theory ; 
this was a doctrine which taught the nations to nutke the 
attempt of keeping all their own trade in their own hands, and 
to confine all foieign imports to their own ships, by refusing to 
receive the products of other eountries in the ships of those 
countries. 

B long as the American colonies were a portion of the Bi'itish 
.ire, English and American vessels sailed freely between Eng 
liah and American ports ; but after the separation of the Htiiteh 
their ships were treated as foreign vessels and fell under the 
Kuue restrictions. As a set off ag^tinst this the young republic 
in 1790-Z framed their own navigation laws upon the same basis, 
and Enghsh ships were prevented from importing British goods 
into the United States. Matters continued thus until after the 
American War of 1812-15. 

Scarcity of Seamen. — The necessities of the English Naval 
Jervice during the French war created a demand for seamen 
which was supplied with difficulty, and impressment was euforcaij 
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without stint. Every mejisure was takon to encoui'age tLe in- 
crease of persona following the sea as a profession. The vule as 
to three-foui-ths of the crew of an English ship being Englishmen 
was once more relaxeii, and masters and apprentices of fiflhing 
smacks were freed from impressment, as long as the number of 
apprentices fixed by law was maintained in each vessel ; the 
master was also to carry one seaman for every ten tons in his 
vessel free from seizure by the press gangs ; and any landsman, 
above i8 and under 30, who might be actually employed in fish- 
ing, was aiao free for two years. But legislation had little effect. 
The I'evolt of the American colonies bad I'aised up an independent 
mai'itime na.tion, speaking the same language, ruled by the same 
laws and governed by the same restless energy aa ourselves. 
What wonder then that numbers of our best seamen sought 
shelter, from what they deemed oppression, in the country of 
theii' cousins acnasa the water, who, having plenty of employment 
for them, received them with open arms ? 

Advantage of Americans as NeutrEils. ^Moreover as both 
English and French ships during these yeara were subject to 
capture, it gave an immense advantage to vessels eaihng under 
the American flag, which was largely taken advantage of in 
England, and much English money was invested in American 
shipa. At home shipbuilding timber was getting scarce, and 
consequently ships were dear to build. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, our own shipping had never been employed better or at 
higher freights, hut its increase during the war was less than it 
had been during the immediately preceding years. This may be 
accounted for by extra war risks, yet, although the price of ships 
was very high in England, the demand was constant. In 1809 
freights were as much as ^^30 per ton for hemp, and other 
articles in proportion. Insurances amounted to 40 or even 
50 per cent. 

The Bight of Search, a Cause of another American 
War. — The English Government, annoyed by the wholesale deser- 
tion to the American ships, insisted upon their right of search for 
British subjects. English men-of-war overhauled them wherever 
met, and took out those sailors who could not make good their claim 
to American citizenship ; this became a prominent cause of the 
war declared in 1812. This wai- was indeed largely fought be- 
tween Englishmen in the naval engagements; in some cases 
brother against brother, and father against son. 

The " Shannon " and the " Chesapeake." — It was a calami- 
tous war on both sides. American commerce was tempoi'ajuly 
destroyed, and its effect was so severely felt that the New England 
States, which bad never favoured the war, threatened to secede 
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if peace was not made. Id the course of the war aeverat English 
men-of-war were taken, but in every cose by vessels of miicli 
greater weight, both in men and guuH. The English Ooramment 
evidently undervalued the strength of their opponents, and met 
them with light undersized vessels, which stood little chance 
against the modem American ships, which outeailed and out- 
weighted the English on every point ; but when better ships 
were sent into American waters, the honour of the old flag was 
more than mnintained. The ever memorable fight between the 
English frigate Shannon, and the American Chesapeake, in sight 
of Boston Harbour, when the latter was taken after one of the 
severest hand to hand fights ever known, turned the tables. In 
December 1S14, both sides being sick of what ha<! been a naval 
duel rather than a war, peace was signed.* The battle of Water- 
loo settled the French war six months after, and the nations laid 
down their arms to recruit their exhausted strength in a length- 
ened peace of forty years. 

The result of the peace with America was that the navig.ition 
laws of both countries were, as far as concerned the trade between 
them, mutually rescinded ; the ships of both countries were placed 
upon the same footing, and all discriminating duties abandoned. 
This was the first approach to reciprocity of trade granted by the 
Kngltsh Government for centuries. 

East India Trade thrown Open. — About this time also one 
of the great shipping monopolies was abandoned. When the 
East India Company's charter was renewed in 1 793, the large 
commercial towns, especially Liverpool, already referred to, 
strenuously apposed the continuance of the monopoly, and in- 
sisted upon the trade being thrown open, but the Government, 
with the commencement of a war iipon its hands, of which nobody 
foresaw the end, carried its point, and the Company's charter was 
renewed for another twenty years. A sop was indeed thrown to 
the complainants by compelling the Company to reserve a certain 
amount of tonnage in their ships for private enterprise, but the 
limited quantity to allotted, and the high freights charged, caused 
such dissatisfaction that it was foreseen that in any new charter 
much greater concessions would have to be made. Accordingly, 
when the charter was renewed in 1813, by the Act 53 Geo. III. 
c. 155, the trade to India, under certain restrictions, was thrown 
open to all parts of the East except the trade with China, which, 
with the tea trade, was still strictly reserved to the fJonipany, 
Private ships trading to the Kast Indies were confined to th<^ three 
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ports of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, of all those parts subject to 
the government of the East India Company. Trade to the coasts 
and minor portB of India required a special licence fi-om the di- 
rectors, and no ships under 350 tons were to be thus employed. 
This referred to British ships trading between the home poi-ts 
and India ; but in the nest year trade was opened between the 
East India Company's settlements and ports in North and South 
America (not being Britisb plantations), Madeira, the Canaries, 
Cape de Verde Islands, 8t. Helena, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
but this was strictly confined to British bottoms. 

In 1815 Indian country built Khips were admitted to the 
British register. At the same time Lascars were permitted to be 
carried in Indian ships as long as the European part of a crew 
amounted to seven men for every hundred tone burthen. In 
i8i6| when the convention of reciprocity was carried out between 
England and the United States, ships of the latter were permitted 
to clear out of English ports for places in the East Indies, which 
permission was to last as long an the convention. 

In the next few years the restrictions upon trade between the 
English possessions were gradually relaxed, and their ships per- 
mitted to pass freely between them. Thus the barriers created 
by the "sole market" theory were being broken down, and a 
door opened for freer trade everywhere. 

The East India Company continued to run trading ships to 
India for a few years longer, but at length the trade proved un- 
profitable, and it was abandoned to the Free Traders, as the private 
ships were termed. The Company maintained their own ships for 
military and store purposes to India and in the trade to China. 

Residence in India had been strictly reserved to the Company's 
own oflScers and servants, but now private traders wei* permitted 
to reside in the presidencies under licence from the Company, 
and the great London and Liverpool merchants soon established 
branch firms there. 

Depression in Shipping.— The effect of peace and of the 
American convention was to deprpss British shipping, so that 
tonnage was absolutely at a standstill for many years. There 
were several reasons for this ; in the first place, the accession of 
peace threw upon the market a large amount of tonnage which 
had been employed by the Government ; and, in the next place, 
both British and American ships, which had been tiavelling the 
Atlantic in ballast, were now getting cargoes both ways, and not 
nearly so much tonnage was required ; and the curious fact is 
seen that American tonnage was for years in the same position. 
On the other hand, the shipping of the British colonies, pi ' 
cfpaJ/y in Canada, doubled itself in twenty years, 
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former Acts were repealed and summed up in a new Act^fi 
Geo, IV. c 109. In this Act the restriction as to British 
crews was maintained — viz., three-fourths of the crew to he 
British seamen ; but if one British neaman for ereiy 20 tons was 
carried the rest of the crew might be foreigners. 

Low State of Tonnage. — This year the tonnage was at a 
very low ebfa, much less than in 1S15, but this seems to have been 
the turning point. In the Atlantic trade the American ships 
were fast gaining the pre-eminence. Built for sailing as well as 
carrying, they ran off with the hulk of the passenger trades, 
making their passages in a much shorter time than the British 
built shipe. 

With the peace the British shipowner hoped his troubles wei-e 
at an end, hut it was e, delusive hope. He soon began to lind 
that the dear ships built at home contrasted badly from an 
economical point of view with the cheaper ships of America, or 
the colonies ; the former he was forbidden to purchase, and the 
timber of Canada was very inferior to that of the States. The 
profits of the Indiaji trade enabled him to purchase and employ 
the first-class " river-built " ship, as those constructed on the 
Thames were termed, which stili held their own in the eyes of 
Indian shippers, but in the American trade they could not 
compete. 

China Trade thrown open in 1838. — In 1833, the East 
India Company lost their China, Trading Charter, and hencefoith 
the China trade was thrown open to all British subjects for ever. 

Their ships were all sold in the following year, and the fine old 
fleet of double-banked ships soon disappeared. 

The passenger trade from London to India was can'ied on by 
several fleets of fine passenger ships, owned by such well-known 
and honoured names as the Wigrams, Greens, Dunbar, Tindall, 
and many others ; and a few single ships which maintained their 
standing for some years. We now piiss on to a period of growing 
energy and vitality. 

Baform Bill and its Efibcts. — Hitherto the landed interest 
of the country had been the ruling one in Imperial politics, but 
the growth of manufactures and of the manufacturing popula- 
tions, in towns and districts, was enabling traders, day by day, to 
compete more unmistakably with the landed proprietors and agri- 
culturists for power. In 1832, after a long struggle, the famous 
Keform Bill was passed, which thi-ew more of that power into 
the hands of manufacturers and traders, and renovated the 
country. 

Intellectual activity kept pace with the political, and movements 
ir«w begun \vh'u-h Jiave not seen any termination, but are 
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in ctarge. PhnanthropiatB complained of undue loss of life by 
shipwreak, and of bnitaJitj exercised by masters and officers upon 
their crews j indeed, the whole of the British maritime world was 
in a state of complete unrest, and the minda of shipowners, 
marinevH, and the lienevolent public were aliie exercised to find a 
remedy. Public meetingw were held throughout the country, 
notably in Edinburgh, and Paa'liament waa inundated with peti- 
tions to inquire into the causes of such increased loss of life. The 
seamen and public of Sundetland did the same, specially referring 
to badly constructed and worn-out ships; marine insurance and 
its abuse ; and (As incompetency of masters as the prevailing causes 
— ^and in(w alia prayed the House of Commons to "appoint an 
experienced nautacal committee to examine vessels, their stores, 
the number of their crews and their berths, and into the aMlity 
of eonvmandera and queers." 

The humanitarian feelings, which had up to 1834 been fully 
expended upon negro slavery, were now directed with full force 
upon the state and condition of our fellow countrymen who " go 
down to the sea in ships." In that same year, at the Annual 
Dinner of the Royal Humane Society, Captain Hyland, after 
saying that " prevention of loss of life " was the text upon which 
their society was founded, referred " to the great loss of life at sea 
caused hy the ig7wra/nce of afiipTnastera, who were entirely iyraorawf 
of the Mse of the sextant or ehronomsfer ; and also by the difficulty 
of getting soundings from neglect of using the beat inslnwtenta in- 
vented for the purpose." Such an expression of opinion in the 
City of London by one who spoke with some authority created an 
animated controversy. Ijetters were written pro and com, in 
attack or defence, and articles appeared in the " Edinburgh 
Ileview" and other journals of the day, Public opinion was 
much divided. The general public blamed the shipowner "for 
buying and owning imperfectly built ships and oai'elessness of loss 
being protected by over insurance " ; the imderwriter for " slack- 
ness of survey and gambling insurance, the greater the risk the 
greater the premium " ; and the masters for " ignorance, careless- 
ness, and insobriety." The shipowners, on the other hand, denied 
Tvith vigour the allegations brought against them, and declared 
that the statistics upon which they were founded were erroneous ; 
laid all their own difficulties which prevented profitable trade at 
the door of foreign competition and unrestricted reciprocity 
(which latter had been forced upon them by the peculiarities of 
American trade, andin which Prussia and other European nations 
followed suit), and deprecated any Governmental interference with 
themselves in the general management of their business, or 
tLei'r nolo cootivl over their masters or crews. 
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The passing of the Act 5 and 6 Wil]. IV. cap. tg (1S35), mtliei' 
added to than allayed tho ucrimony of the dispute. The fihip- 
ownere, who bad begun to look upon the Bj-stem of apprenticeship 
as all umiecessary burden, resented the compulsory ayatem, find J 
their advocates wrote very bitterly against it—a system which I 
appeared to the Government the only mode of keeping up the I 
supply of seamen for H.M, service. 

Boyal Commission of 1836. — The conaeqnence of this state ^ 
of matters wan the appointment of a Hoynl Commission in 1836 I 
to consider the whole subject, and to inquire into and answer sucb I 
statements and oomplaints as wera now made respecting our Mer> | 
cautile Marine, viz., 

"That the wreckage of British ships was largely on the in- 
crease and, consequently, loss of life. 

" That foreign ships wei-e being preferred in foi-eign poi-ts to j 
British ships, and were commanding better freights, 

" That the reason for Uiia was ; 

" That foreign ships were better built. 

" That foreign shipmasters were better educated and mora I 
', that ^the ships were better manned than our | 

A terrible indictment for the ships and the men of the first | 
maritime nation in the world — if true I 

Beport of Commiasionsrs. — After hearing voluminous I 

evidence on the subject the Commissioners state : I 

" That the nbnoi'mal amount of loss of life and British ships J 

was due: — 7 

" ist. To a bad syetem of classification, which depended upon 
the age of the ship and not her inherent worth. 

" znd. To competition with foreign shipowners, who were able 
to build and sail their vessels much more cheaply than we could. 
" 3rd. To the bad form of ships in consequence of t 

a of measurement. 
" 4th. To incompetency of masters and officer.i. 
Drunkenness of officers and crews. 
The system of marine insurance. 
Want of harbours of refuge. 
Imperfection in charts." 
^The replies of the Commissioners referred chiefly to the 1 
stion of wreckage ; but the charges against the personnel of I 
the British maiine are brought in incidentally, yet :' 
measured tone. 

Shall we say that, in regard to the charges against the British I 

Kor, the verdict was — guilty 1 One is reluctant to admit it. 
d yet such a Committee could hardly have come to such a con- 
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elusion, at least with regard to a large Boction of British 
shipmasters and officers, without just cause shown. 

W. S. Lindsay's Opinion of Britiah Officerfl.— Even 
Mr. W. S. Lindsay, in discussing this Bubject in his EUb/ry 
of Shipping, cautiously says : " Although it can scarcely be 
said that the character of British seamen degenerated from the 
time of the Declaration of Independence by the American colonies 
till towards the close of the first half of the present century, 
there is no doubt that those of other nations were making rapid 
strides in advance of them ; " and then, with hia well-known 
"free trade" proclivities, he adds, "Indeed, many causes had 
combined to raise alike the position of the shipowners and seamen 
of foreign nations, not the least of these being the protection 
afforded to our shipownei-s by the Navigation Laws ; as under that 
protective system, they felt it less necesEary to exert themselves 
to contend with the foreigner as keenly as, under other circum- 
stances, they would sm-ely have done." 

Fast Training of Seamen and its Effects upon Character. 
— Protection had little or nothing whatever to do with the moral 
degradation of either shipowner or mariner, but, if a cause must 
be sought, it will be found in the low state of education then 
existing throughout England, and the fact that too many took to 
a sea life to escape from books and tutors, imposed upon by the 
iile.1 that, for a sailor, book learning was unnecessary. 

Throughout the pMceding ages the life of the sailor was quite 
as much that of a fighter as of a trader. Harassed by an almost 
continual state of war, ships of every sort were more or less 
armed and crews kept upon the alert for defence against not only 
ships of the enemies' navies, but also a swarm of privateers and 
semi-pi catical vessels. Armed merchantmen in their turn made 
use of the licence of the times and preyed npon the ti'aders of 
other countries which were weak enough to be attacked. 

Tho slave trade, in which numbers of our merchantmen 
engaged from the days of Hawkins onward, was not calculated 
to improve the habits or the morals of the men engaged in it. 
During the long ware a veiy large number of owr traders carried 
letters of marque to enable them to prey upon the sti'ay vessels 
of the enemy. The life of the sailor was one of continued 
excitement, ill calculated to tend to the intellectual or moral 
advancement of those who followed the profession. The ship- 
master and liis officers under such circumstances were petty 
tyrants whose word was the law of the moment, and ho who 
hesitated or disobeyed was at once triced iip to the triangle and 
received his punishment, or was cut down as a mutineer whose 
fate no one ciirfil for or inquired into. In such a life the steady 
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rftye and tlie strong arm wei-e of more value than h cultivat«d 
I intellect, and tbe lutter, when found in au iincult!vut«d nbate, 
1 only gave the possessor tlie gr£!atei- power of couimiinil or evun 
Liyranny. Recovery from such a state of lifu could by no 
■JKHSibiUly be sudden. Those to whom It did not commend 
K-teielf, turned, like John Newton, from it in hon-or and disgust 
FWhen wars ceased and privateeiing come to an end, it was 
r^ifficult for the men brought up in such a. school to weigh 
V'the moral effect of conduct upon tbemselveij or their crews, and 
fiherefore an overbearing and licentious habit, incomptitible with 
Kpeaceful tniding, for a long period after all necessity, if sxidk 
■'tbere had been, for such conduct had ceased, was not ooli 
■ ipermitted, but continued to be practised until the ligU 
^f reason dawned upon it, and efforts were put forth for i" 
' correction. 

Another and more prevailing cause for the want of moral li 
and intellectual cultivation in our seamen, was doubtless the fae 
that lads went to sea at a very eai-ly age with little i 
education or moral training, and but few found opportunity of 
^ftcquiting tbem in after life. There were good seamen in plenty, 
iBB Beamansbip — that is, the handicraft of a sailor's work, and 
Coasting pilotage — can be acquired without much book knowledge. 
But the deeper parts of a navigator's art, and a thorough 
i&nowledge of the sciences upon which it is founded, as also 
general courtesy of behaviour and sobi'iety of conduct, are seldom 
gtttained without polite education and literary ability, the want of 
iwhicb had stamped the British sailor in the eyes of foreign 
U&tioDS with contempt and gave rise to the terrible revelations of 
lie conduct aa displayed in the reports of consular agents in 
(»flign ports, The consequence of this was said to be shown in 
ha fact that the good name of the British ship was lo^t ; hence 
everywhei-e got the preference for security in the 
taudling and transmission of cargoes, and the British shipowner 
Km fast losing bis trade, The position and character of the 
Iritisb sailor was the result of training rather than deh'bemte 
faoice, and the immediate que.''tion which the Commissioners 
nswered was, how were these to be',improved. 

PropoBed Bemedies.— The evils being admitted, what were 
~ e remedies proposed by the Commission ? Inter alia, these, as 
ecting the mariner, viz, r 

(i) "flie formation of u Mercantile Board to regulate the affaii-s 
* the Mercantile Marine. 
(3) The formation of a standard of acquirement for officers by 
ifi establishment of examinations. 
(3) Savings Banks for seamen. 
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f4) Asylum for worn-out seamen. 

(5) Registiy Offices, nt wticli seamen's cbaracters shall be 
recoi'ded and kept. 

(6) Nautical Schools. 

{7) Courts of inquiry into shipwrecks, with power to cenawe 
and power to reward by money, medala, or otherwise. 

(8| Tiibunals for speedy settleiaent of disputes. 

(9) DiscouragemeBt of drinking on board ship. 

And, lastly, attention was called to the vaiit supenoriiy in 
officers, crews, and equipment, and consequent superior success 
and growth of Amei'ican shipping. 

Mr. Silk Buckingham's Bill : Opposition of Shipowners. 
—With the view of carrying out the proposed remedies, Mr. 
Buckingham, Chairman of the Committee, in 1837, brought in a 
Bill embracing in detail all the proposals of the Committee, 
which, although it received the strongest support from Mr. 
Joseph Hume (himself the son of a shipnm&ter); who at that time 
was posing aa a " financial reformer " and the " people's friend," 
Admiral Sic Edward Codrington, and many others, offered a 
policy which was not only revolutionary in character, but too 
cumbersome aud expensive in its working clauses. Its advocates 
strongly urged that it could, if read a second time, be altered in 
Committee ; but the Government looking askance at it, its success, 
as a private Bil!, could hardly be hoped for. It I'eceived the 
uncompromising opposition of all the shipping members of the 
House, especially of the member for Sunderland, notwithstanding 
the petition of the marinei-s of that port, and their friends in 
favour of its principle. 

Defeat of the Bill. — Mr. Poulett Thompson, the Pi-esident of 
the Board of Trade, in moving the rejection of the Bill, expressed 
the Government's sympathy with much of its intention, but could 
not support its details, " which," he said, " were so hopelessly 
bad that, in his opinion, not a clause of it would survive its com- 
mittal," and thei'efore it would be useless to take up the time of 
the House. In the coui'se of his speech he threw out a hint, 
which, as we shall see, was not altogether lost sight of ; it was to 
this effect, that " he thought that it might serve a good purpose 
if the authorities of the Trinity House of Deptford Strond 
would institute eoluvtari/ exoTitinatioiia for shipmasters and 
officers." The Bill, being pressed to a division, was lost by 176 
votes to 28. 

The debate had diapkyed some curious feelings. One maritime 
gentleman opposed the BUI because Tiothing kus said in ii as to 
the cause of shipwrecks. A second would not permit any 
exaiuinatiiin because a 'jreat iitanij inantera would be fou^id un- 
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'ighoorihy ! — and the third declared the Bill « letf-Ulativi' 
monatroaity ! 
_ Further Commissions : Mr. Murray's Iiotters. — Mr. Buck- 
ingham and his friends were defeated, but neither did their 
opponentB conquer, for between them they raised a " Franken- 
stein " which has outlived all its creators. The controversy con- 
^^^inued, and inquiries by the CoraimBsioners were furthered in 
^^b839 and again in 1843 ^i^h varied Kucceea; but the general 
^^■eault was to emphasise the recommendations of 1836, especially 
^^RUB to the education and examination of officers in the Marine. It 
^^nius in 1843 ''^"t. Mr. Murray, of the Foreign (.)ffice, issued hia 
now famous letter of inquiry to the British Consuls in Foreign 
porta, as to the qualities and conduct of British shipmasters when 
within their jurisdiution, and especially in regard to their com- 
parison with foreign shipmasters. 

Act of 1844. — After the reports of i8;j6, 1839, and 1843 
ignorance of the fa<:tK could no longer be pleaded, and it was 
plainly the duty of the Government to tiy and set matters right, 
if possible, and so alleviate the evils complained of ; yet the only 
answer at that time vouchsafed was the Act 7 tt 8 Vict. c. 1 13 
(1844), which further enfoi-ced the carrying of apprentices in 
propoi*tion to tonnage ; required every seaman to have a register 
ticket ; and gave power to punish crime on board ship. 

In this Act the Government did not see their way to legislate 
deoidcdly upon education and eijamination. The thought of it 
was still apparently working in their minds, but the difficulty 
was how to do it. To make it the duty of a Govei-nmental De- 

rrtment seemed too autocratic a proceeding towards pei'sona not 
^^ Government employ, and to leave it in the hands of the local 
^Kdiipowners seemed fruitless. 

^V After the loss of the Bill of 1S37, the Sunderland bbipowners 
^^Kid masters took the law into theii' own hands, instituted exami- 
^tiations for themselves, and enforced regulations which had been 
Utterly opposed by their own member in Parliament. 1 1 was also 
proved on evidence that private firms had instituted examination 
of masters and officers for themselves. One finn, Messi-s. Daniel 
ifc Oo., of Mincing Lane, whose ships had been remarkably free 
from casualties (they having lost only one ship in twenty years), 
attributed their success to such a phin. The Sunderland Board 
does not appear to have been so saccossful as might have been 
hoped, for they were accused of being " a mere pilot board for 
Yarmouth Roads, Hasborough Gat, and up Wwin," rather than 
paying attention to the higher arts of navigation and nautical 
astrenomy ; and also of favouritism towards those who presented 
themselves for certificates. 
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Ur. Poulett Thompson's Idea of Voluntary Examina- 
tiona.^The idea tLrowii out by Mr. Pouletf, Thumpson in 1837 
w;ui now, however, about to beiU' I'ruit, ajj in August 1845, tlie 
Lords of the Privy Council for Ti-ade issued tiieir order establish- 
ing the Yoluntary examination of masters and mates in the Mer- 
iMiutile Marine. 

Btate of Marine Officers Compared. — Before proceeding 
further, and to gain a right underetanding of its position, it will 
be necessary to take a shght evuTey of our mercantile marine as 
it had come down to us at this date. From the Elizabethan age 
there was a very evident difl'erence between two sections of the 
mercantile marine — viz., those engaged in the sei-vice of the Eatit 
India Company, and some few of the other great chartered com- 
panies on the one hand, and those employed in tiie ordinaiy 
ti'ading vessels of the country generallj', on the other. 

East India Company's Officers. ^The ofliuerB of the East 
India Company held a unique position, second only to that of the 
Royal navy in importance. They were governed by special I'egu- 
lations, and almost from the commencement were entrusted by 
Parliament with the power of exercising military discipline ; they 
were also enabled to hold their own courts for the punishment of 
offences against discipline or crime. During the whole of the 
Company's trading wars were continued, and the ships were fully 
armed — equal in some respects to men-of-war — for even trading 
was only maintained by the strong hand. The officers wei-e 
usually men of birth and standing, and fully as well educated as 
king's officers. The service was popular, and often preferred to 
the king's service bj the sons of merchants and the gentry. They 
usually commenced their career as cadets or midshipmen. 

A fourth mate had to be twenty years of age, and must have 
performed one round voyage of, usually, three years as a mid- 
shipman. A third mate, must have aaOed two round voyages 
and be not under twenty-one years of age. A second mate must 
have sailed a voyage as third or fourth mate and be not less than 
twenty-two years of age. Chief mates must have served one 
voyage as second or third mate, and be not less than twenty- 
three years of age. 

Every Commander was required to be twenty-five years of 
age, and must have performed one round voyage in the i-egular 
service of the Company, as chief or second mate, or have com- 
manded a ship in the extra service. Evety olEcer was put 
through a strict esamination before taking each step in pro- 
motion. 

The nominal pay was small, even of the commanders, but it 
enhanced by so many privileges that their position was a 
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' lucrative one. A certain amount of Rpaoe in each ship wu ^^^| 
rved for the commander, officers and pettjr officers upon A'^^^l 
gnized scale, the commander getting the lion's ^are of some« ^^^H 
tiling more than one-half of that space; and so on in proportion ^^^1 
to rank down to the very lowest. 

Ordinary Shipmasters and Officers. — In the ordinary 
merchant vessels, very few of which exceeded 500 tons, the ^^^1 
simple role was that of mastev, mate and second mate or boat- ^^^| 
swain (carpenters were frequently secoud mates also), seamen ^^^H 
and apprentices. All commenced life before the mast and served ^^^H 
&a apprenticeship of live to seven years. It waa not uncommon ^^^^ 
then for lads to go to sea at twelve years of ago. There were no 
statutory regulations for the maintenance of duty or discipline, 
but the common law recognized an imbounded authority in the 
master over his crew. The discipline was paternal rather than 
military, and the rope's end was as freely used on I'efractory 
aailora as the father's rod or the schoolmaster's birch. No doubt 

such power was sometimes abused when out of the i-each of the 

secular arm of the law, but on the whole it bred a race of noble ^^^H 
and brave seamen, wlio, if soniQwhat coarse in language and' ^^^H 
manner, were alwayei ready at duty's call, and who learnt to ^^^H 
command through learning to obey. As a race they were not ^^^B 
the best educated of men, although many by sheer force of ' 

character and self- education raised tbemfietves above the crowd. 
It was the ignorant and careless amongst them who, by their 
vicious life and conduct, brought such shame upon the whole rac 
of sailors as was displayed in consuls' letters from abroad and 11 
evidence before the House of Commons' Committees, 

Iiondon Passenger Ships and their Discipline. — Such i 

was the position of matters in regard to the perammel in the j 

h«irious branches of the Merchant Service up to the termination I 

;^ the Company's Charter and exclusive trade to India. This I 

" i been the one principal passenger trade from London to the I 

it, and the discipUne maintained was semi-military under the 

iction of Acta of Parliament. The other considerable passenger 

.des were those to the American continent, in which London \ 

divided the trade with Liverpool, Bristol, hQ. In these the>^ I 

discipline was that of the ordinary merchant vessel. When thft I 

London passenger trade to the East fell into the hands of private- J 

owners whose ships were termed "Free Traders' in contra- ' 

distinction to those of the East India Company, many of which 

were commanded and officered by men who had previously served 

in the chartered ships of the Company and also by naval officers, 

thrown adrift at the end of the war in i8i5,the traditionary 

discipline of the Company was maintained. The abipa were well 
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officered and manned, and care wbs taken to educate young 
officers 03 midshipmen. Of course the discipline was no longei' 
maintained by Acts of Pariiament as iii the Oompany'a ships, but 
esprit de ctrrps remained, and was successful in preserving it 
intact ; and although the officers were no longer invested with 
the powers of punishment accorded to the Company's officers, 
the moral force of character remained and had its due effect 
upon the crews ; for the observance of due respect and modes of 
dificipHne in the officers, as between themselves, had the effect of 
impressing the same upon the men, and a better state of discipline 
was maintained than in the ordinary merchantman. By this it 
is not intended to convey the idea that there was no discipline 
on board the ordinary merchant ships, but it was not of so 
punctilious a character as in the better class of passenger ships. 
It was a rougher style of discipline and more readily enfoi'ced by 
brute strength, when supposed to be necessary, than by moral 
power. This difference is still to be traced in the different 
classes of British ships. 

Education of British, and of Foreign Seamen.— As a 
comparison had been drawn between the British sailor and his 
foreign competitor, which appeared so much to our discredit, let 
us now take a glance at foreign countries, and see how mattere 
stood ivith regard to their merchant officers — premising that 
nothing had ever been done in this country by the Government 
to educate onr merchant sailors, or to improve their general in- 
telligence in any way whatever ; to bind him to serve an appren- 
ticeship was the utmost stretch of our national wisdom. 

Long befoi'e we thought it necessary to institute any test of 
the capability of our officers, a most perfect system, not only of 
examination but of education, had been in use in nearly all, if 
not all, the countries of Europe. 

In Denmark no seaman could undertake the command of a 
Danish vessel until he had made two foreign voyages as mate, or 
before he had passed an examination of the severest order. He 
had to prove himself an intelligent navigator by dead reckoning ; 
by a knowledge of astronomy, and the motions of the sun, 
moon, and stars, and how to find their positions ; by a knowledge 
of tides and currents, and a perfect knowledge of general s 

In Norway and Sweden, they had to undergo a similar e: 
tion, and were required to have a genera! knowledge of ship's 
business, some knowledge of shipbuilding and the various parts of 
her construction, and an abihty to measure a ship's capacity. 

In Russia and Prnasia an equally severe examination was made ; 
and in addition to a eontpetent knowleilge of their own language, 
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id the ability to write it witb accuracy, there was required some 
lowledge of English and Freacii. 

In the D\ttch ships the qualification for both masters and mates 
IS considerable. Gentlemen of good families and superior 
luoation entered the Merchant Semce of that country, and 
lastera and mates of long-voyage ships were subjected to a severe 
lamination. 
But France had gone beyond all other countries in this respect. 
The combination of her naval and mercantile services is very com- 
plete, as the officers and masters of her foreign-going Khips not 
only pass similar examinations as the lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants of the Government service, but also thereby acquire 
»ubetantially the same rank. 

In all these countries schools had been set up in all the larger 
iports, where uot merely the rudiments of navigation were 
raght, but considerable attention was also paid to moral and in- 
"leotual improvement. In France, before one could obtain a 
'^ificate entitling the holder to command a foreign-going vessel, 
had to attend a full oouree of study for at least six months ai 
Naval College, and not until then might he become a " Capitaine 
long cours," 

■ In America," says Mr. Consul Peter, in a report made by 
Dim upon the Ameiican Marine, " a lad intended for the higher 
gi-ades of the Merchant Service, after having acquired (in addi- 
tion to the ordinai'y branches of school learning) a competent 
knowledge of mathematics, navigation, ship's husbandry, and 
generally French, is commonly apprenticed to some respectable 
merchant, in whose counting-house he remains a couple of years, 
or at least long enough to make him familiar with exchanges, 
and other commercial matters. He is then sent to sea as a 
junior mate, and gradually rises to the position of captain." He 
also adds : " An ignorant American lULtive seaman was scarcely 

to be found " ; and further " Cases of disputes between 

native born Americana and their captains have ever been less 
frequent, both in this country and abroad, than between British 
maflters and seamen, owing in great measure to the superior 
education, and the more vigorous disciphne, on board American 
ships." 

In the face of such educational advantages, was it any wonder 
that the foreign merchant sailor was a better educated man than 
the British, who was dependent entirely upon his own resources, 
and left to pick up his knowledge as best he could, unless indeed 
he, as sometimes happened, was a fairly well educated young man 
before he ever thought of going to sea ? 
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pneediae dnf4en it win be MM 

mtt at liviti, WW endentl; noi i 
to nii|iiiil to its rii^ riupowTMN, er — li nwa . The heart of 
Um) naUoo bad bwB Mbnd to Uie tvej bottoai hy thv terrible 
aoA ot lif« iaennvd ; eonmiMian after ammisEian had inqoired 
without mtitiit^ory icbdUx, and die Ooranimait seemed para- 
lyaad in iu «etltj>u, finding tlw qoestioDs inrxdved di^cult to 
a{>proach, and tlte temedj for acknowledged «rils still imdis- 
(rwvered. 

Ilift Bill which Mr. BUk Bodinghsm bad istrodared io 1S37 
might have formed a good gronad for legislation, although some 
of ttn detAib wei« hypermtical and nnsnitable — perhaps nnwork- 
ftUe— but the Govenunent of the day, backed up by the ship- 
ownen, who, dialikiog any intecfereDce in the management of 
tbcttr property, and Htating that any Government interference 
could only be partial and therefore unjust, opposed the second 
rmding of tlw Bill and it wa« consigned to oblivion. The ques- 
tion wan not, however, settled in this cavalier-Ube manner, and 
the agitation Ktill went on. Even in 1S44 the Government had 
not the courage to face the position, and left all reference to the 
eduoation and exiimtnation of masters and officers out of the 
Bill of that year, which eventually passed as the Act, 7 and S 
Viut. «. III. 

Thitt Aiit repealed the former Act of 1 835, but re-enacted most 
(if it« [iroviniotiN with additions. Agreements with the crews, 
|HiymoRt of wflgWitheMupplyof medicines, punishment of deeertioiij^ 
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were sti-ictlj enforced ; it maiutaltietJ the registry of all seamen, 
and the compulsory apprenticeship according to tonnage, rega- 
lateJ the punishment of aesaults committed on board ship, fuid 
provided for a survey of provisions upon the complaint of three J 
or more of the crew. I 

The debates upon this Act had aroused in the minds of tht J 
Giovernment a sense of the propriety, as well as the necessity, forj 
taking some action in the question of the education and supevfl 
vision of officers in the merchant service, but instead of immediato] 
legislation they fell back upon Mr. Poulett Thompson's idea o 
the institution of voluntary exami nations, and determined to set! 
on foot a scheme for carrying that idea into effect. " 

Voluntary Examination for Hasters and Mates Instl- ^ 
tnted. — In 1845 ^^^ 'i'^^ ^^P ^'^^ taken in connection with the ' 
officers. 

Under an Order in Council, dated August 19, 1845, ^^^ Board 
of Trade made arrangements and regulations for examining masters 
and mates in the Merchant Service who should voluntarily ofi'er 
themselves for examination. J 

These regulations acknowledged only the two clasBOS, masterBl 
and mates, and to each was allotted three divisions or classefl, M 
evidently intended tu apply to the class of vessel in which the 
recipients of the certificates were supposed to serve. To masters 
who showed higher attainments than those demanded to satisfy 
the first class, a certificate marked " Class I,— Extra,'' was to be 



The examination for matei> was to be based upon items required 
for masters of the same clnss, permitting them, under certain 
contingencies, to become substitutes for the masters. 

Board of ExamlnerB. — The Boards appointed to conduct 
the examinations (which service was performed voluntai-ily) 
were the Corporation of Trinity House of Deptford Stroud, for 
London ; the Bmnch Boards, consisting of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners of Pilotage, at Beaumaris, CJloucester, Milford, Plymouth, 
Portsmouth, and Great Yarmouth ; the Corporation of the 
Trinity House at Hull, Newcastle, and at Leith ; the Board for 
licensing pilots at Glasgow and Liverpool ; and the Ballast Board 
of Dublin, 

At Dundee and Shields (North and South), committees of 
competent persons were appointed. 

The actual examinei's were to be members of the Boai'ds, or 
r persons appointed or employed by them respectively. 

A cuiTioulum of the conditions and subjects of examination 
cas laid dowu by the Order in Council, and it wiis then left to 
^^e Boards tu conduct their examinations in their own manner. 
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In London the Elder Brethi-en of the Trinity House appointed 
four of their number examiners, who were assisted by a very able 
mathematician, Boulter J. Bell, as scientific esaminer. This 
example was followed by most of the other Boards ; but some 
appointed nautical, as well as scientific, examinei's — some none 
at all. 

Under the regulations addressed by the Board of Trade to the 
Boards of Examiners, 'ne find that the examinations were divided 
into three classes for both masters and mates, and were evidently 
intended to apply to the o£Bcers of three distinct classes of vessels, 
although not expressly so. 

Kret class. — To ships engaged in the Indian and other over-aea 
voyages south of the Equator. 

Second class. — To ships engaged in ovev-sea voyages north of 
the Equatoi', the Mediterranean, ka. 

Third class, — Coasting voyages, the north of Europe, and the 
Baltic. 

In this, to a ceilain extent, the same course was pursued as 
was found in practice in other European m.aritime countries, and 
it was undoubtedly relevant to the then existing state of the 
Marine, which waa still comprised principally of sailing ships, and 
certainly to the general state of education found in the officers of 
these separate classes. 

It must be remembered that at this time there was no single 
department with control over mercantile naval afliiirs, so the 
carrying out of the order was entrusted in the principal ports to 
such bodies, or marine corporations, as were in existence. 

Of those who presented themselves for examination, masters 
■were "to be 21 years of a^, ajid must have served at sea not less 
than six years," and mates were "to be ipyeai-sof age, and to have 
served four years." In the first oi-der nothing was said as to the 
capacity in which the candidates had served for the stipulated 
periods; butoTi the istof May, 1849, it was ordered that the can- 
didates for mastership must have served at least one year as first 
mate or two years as second mate ; satisfactory certificates of 
service had to be produced for these periods, and particular stress 
was laid upon evidence of habitual sobriety. 

On proceeding to examination the first requirement for every 
candidate was " that he must be able to write a legible hand and 
understand the Jirsl Jive rules of arithmetic." 

Ail wei'e to be examined as to their knowledge of seamanship, 
the rigging of vessels, the stowing of holds, &c. &c,, and in 
navigation and nautioil astronomy; those who were to be ad- 
mitted to the lowest class of masters, viz., t/ie third doss, were 
"to be able to correct the courses steered by c 
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ID, leeway, iu:-. ; to work what is termed a day's u-ork : to pri[;k 
* ' e vessel's place on the chai-t, either by the calculiit«il latitude 
for longitude, or by the bearings of the land by compass; to under- 
fltand the use of the quadrant or sextant ; to observe the sii 
meridimi altitude, and therefrom determine the latitude ; to wi 
the tides by the age of the moon fixtm the known time of hit_ 
water at full and change ; " or, so much of the art of navigation, 
I., 06 would be required in practice on the voyages which took 
e navigator off the coasts for very shoi't periods or distances. 
The second class examination was about on n par with those of 
h& present oi'dinai-y master, as far as related to seamanship, 
lavigation, and nautical astronomy, but was not so complete in 
mpass deviation, &c., as at present knon 
The Jirst class was equal to that of the present master extra, 
and the candidates were required " to show proficiency in all thu 
practical branches of nautical astronomy, and also in seamanshij 
in such oiiseti as called for a higher oider of resoui'ces ; " ' " 
Jm-lhei; they were also to have " a competent acquaintance v 
geometry and plane trigonometry ; they were to iinderstand 
construction of Mercator's charts so as to be able to correct ani 
errors they may detect in those they possess ; and also to have 
^^— knowledge of mercantile book-keejmig at least by sini/le entry." 
^^L In the event of a candidate for a first class master's certificate 
^Hr" proving himself to have still higher attainments, such as being 
^^vvell versed in great circle sailing (then being used more exten- 
^^ rively, especially in southern voyages), spherical trigonometry, 
marine surveying, and a more extensive knowledge of astronomy, 
it was to be noted on the certificate, and entitled the bearer to 
first class extra." 

The examination of mates in euch class was to be on the same 
lines as those for masters, but extreme proficiency was not so 
rigorously exacted. 

Although not specified in the Board of Trade regulations, the 

Iiffrinity House authorities exacted an examination in the pilotage, 
l^hts, and soundings of the English and the mouth of the St. 
George's channels, as had been customaiy in the examination of 
tidicers in the Honourable Bast India Company's service. 
Beyond issuing the order, the Loi-ds of the Committee for 
ITrade made no further attempt to intei-fere, but left each Board 
of Esaminers to carry out the order in the manner they deemed 
moat suitable ; each scientific examiner formulating his own 
scheme of examination to suit the order in each case. 

On the promulgation of the order of 1845, many of the various 

badies addressed appointed examiners and set earnestly to work 

^B to carry it out. The van was led by the London Trinity Hous^ 
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with Dundee close upon its heels; followed early in 1846 by 
Plymouth, South Shields, and Mewcastie; with Portsmouth, 
Glasgow, Leith, and Liverpool later on in the year. 

" These regulations," says the Registrar-General of Seamen 
in the introduction to The Mercantile Navy List (then an oftcial 
publication) " are called for, not only by the very general expres- 
sion of opinion that those in charge of life and property should 
possess the qualification necessary for so important a trust, but in 
order the better to enable masters of British vessels to compete 
loith foreigners for freight in the iim/rkets of the world, by the pro- 
duction of satisfactory credentials as to their competency." 

Notwithstanding the value of such intentions the order waa not 
80 warmly received or acknowledged by the shipping community 
aa it might have been. As for the sbipownera, any interference 
with their power of appointing whom they pleased as their 
servants was the last thing they desired ; and for tbe masters 
and officers themselves, they, with few exceptions, contemned 
the whole business — " as if aeamen covld he proved by examina- 

The candidates for examination did not come forward quite so 
freely as the promoters had hoped, and the Government soon 
felt that external pressure was needed. By the end of 1846 not 
quite 200, in the various ranks and classes, had passed — about 
one half of that number in London, and the I'euiainder in the 
out-ports^Bo at last the whip was applied. The Admiralty 
issued an order "that on and after the 23rd of March, 1847, no 
vessel shall be taken up as a transport, convict ship, or freight 
ship unless the master and mates have obtained the required 
certificates ; " and this regulation was soon extended to vessels 
carrying H.M. mails, transports and others over which the 
Government exercised control, Tbis had a visible effect upon the 
number of candidates, as in 1847 nearly 400 presented them- 
selves and passed, and there is no doubt that all who felt them- 
selves capable were doing so in London and some of the ports at 
least. The numbers increased as the years passed on, and at the 
end of 1850 more than 3000 had passed, including almost all of 
the officers holding the higher portions in the maU and other 
contract Government services. There were several of these who 
had passed two examinations, but according to Mr. Murton there 
were in existence at the end of that year 2610 who exchanged 
their old certificates for new ones granted by the Board of Trade, 
in which were retained the classes under which the holders had 
passed the voluntary examination. Out of that number there 
were just 500 who held ist class and ist class extia, and 1530 
second daas (of whom several took the master extra subsequently 
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" The standard of examinatioQ at the Trinity House 

very high order, wliat«yer it might have been at the out-porte, 
requiring a very considenible mathematical training and know- 
ledge. The examinations were conducted In such a nutnner as 
not only to test the accuracy of the candidates, but also their ex- 
perience ; and it need hardly be said that scarcely a man went up 
to pass these esaminationa who had not been ptUting into practies 
all the subjects, more or less, upon which he was to be examined, 
and needed little oi' no special training. 

Before passing from this subject it may be useful to review the 
work done by the Voluntary Boards, as a "Mercantile Navy 
List" for June 1850, affords the required information. Ab 
already stated, the matter and manner of the examinations were 
left to the discretion of the various local boards so long as the 
general aurriculum was fulhlled. A table, showing all the passes 
at the various ports iu each year down to the end of the year 
"3849, will he found in the Appendix."* The I'csult ia very 
nrious, and would seem to show that the London men were far 
liebiad those of many of the out-ports. But this was really not 
ie. The explauatiou is that men were parsed as exti-a 
masters at the out-ports upon a much lower efeindard of ex- 
amination. An example of this may be gipen. A master of a 
first class mail-line (no board of examination at the port from 
which he hailed having been established, when the Admiralty 
promulgated the order that all masters of mail and contract 
ships must pass and receive certificates of competency), was sent 
to London to pass. He did so, but could only get a first class 
certificate, not being able to pass the Trinity House extra first 
examination. Upon this coming to the knowledge of the owners 
of the line immediate steps were taken to set up a Board of 
Examiners at that port, and every other master in the service 
was passed as a first class extra master right away. This had 
the effect of attractiug the attention of the Boaixl of Trade 
authorities, who soon put their own value upon it, and when 
the examinations became compulsory they took care that they 
should be as nearly as possible upon the same lines in all the 
potts, although from what came to light in later years it was 
not easily attained. 

American Competition and ita Effects. — At tliis pei-iod the 
reciprocity laws were in full swing with most European countries 
as well as America, and the effect is visible iu the growing pro- 

^nortion of foreign clearances — 29 per ceut. in 1845, 

^KL. ■ Appendix v.. 
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The Americana, with unlimited supplies of timber at hand, built 
tiner and cheaper vessels than were produced in England, and 
soon after the opening of the trade between the two countries 
placed upon the Atlantic a splendid line of packets, which per- 
formed the passage in several days less than em's, and carried off 
a very large share of the trade. 

Our shipowners felt the pinch of the foreign shoe more than 
ever, and unrest prevailed ; complaints were made that the Eng- 
lish ships were not what they ought to he. Foreigners were 
everywhere being preferred to British vetaels, as being better 
bandied and delivering their cargoes in better condition. 

Dissatisfaction reigned supreme at the thought that we were 
being beaten out of the field we fondly hoped was our own. 
Royal commissions enquired into wrecks, the management and 
manning of ships, and everything connected with the Mercan- 
tile Marine. Stamen were said to be scarce, and certainly large 
numbers were joining American ships (who were the pick of our 
men), in which, although the work was hard, the pay, food, and 
treatment on the whole were superior to our own. To provide 
for this and to increase the number of bailors an Act was passed 
(7 & 8 Vict. c. iiz) — ^compelling ships to carry apprentices in 
proportion to their tonnage, and authorising pariah authorities 
to bind as apprentices to the sea such pauper boys as they wished 
to get rid of. Besides this, all sorts oE nostrums were preBcribed, 
without much effect, and were soon followed by the most drastic 



Bepsal of the Corn Haws. — The manufacturing interests 
now became exceedingly powerful, and the manufacturers, led by 
Cobden and Bright, clamouring for cheap bread to enable them to 
keep down wages, succeeded in having all restriction upon corn 
withdrawn, and in 1846 the Corn Laws were repealed. Having 
got in the thin edge of the wedge, and setting their faces against 
all protection, they set on foot an agitation for the repeal of the 
Navigation Acts, to get cheap carriage for their wares, and cheap 
cotton for their mills. 

Shipowners Fight for Protection. — The shipownei-s fought 
hard for protection, conscientiously behoving that their very 
existence depended upon it. 

Their great objection was that ships could be built much cheaper 
in many foreign parts than was possible in Britain, via., in Dant- 
aigfcr^ioper ton, in the States for ^la, and in Canada for 
less ; whereas a Bi'itish ship could not be built for less than ^i^. 

Daollne in English Shipbuilding. — In fact the returns show 
that there were fewer vessels built in England in. 1845 than in 
jSj^ hy tiousands of tons. No less than forty shipbuilders had 
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g&taoD laws were TOfMsIed, and oar foragn tzade Uirawii opeo to 
the world. 

Effect of the Vdbuxtmrj »■«— 1— «*~»- — Befereaee has 
alreadj been made to a letter wiktcii b^ Mr. Unmy, of tbe 
Foreign Office, to cnwob alanad rdadve to Bkitid Ghipmastos. 
The ansven to it renaled a state of Bsatters not at all pleasant 
to contemplate. To <ite tlieBi htxe vouU tnTclve too len^ithencd 
a space, bat it will eoSee to eaj that they <rei« laid befora 
Parliament in 1848, together with llr. Momys report whiidi 
states his oonclusions, »s follows : 

" I. That the charai^er of British shipping has declined, and 
that of foreign shipping had improved. 

"2. That there was not sofBcient control over British ship- 
masters either at home or abroad, while foreign vessels werS' 
subject to con:iideiable control. 

" 3. That there was no system of r«^nlar edocatiou for th< 
mer^iant service of Great Britain, but that in foreign 
this matter was mnch attended to. 

"4. That the sort of education which u British subject receives 
when training for the higher grades of the merchant service, does 
not Hulfice to qunlify him to represent with advantage the mev- 
chant by whom he may be employed in that merchant's interost, 
and that he mny often neglect those interests, nnd the merchan^j 
not be aware of the fiict. 

" What was wanted," he continuep, " wiis not merely a sludT' 
of navigatiou and seamanship, but a tkcyroujh krtowledgi^ of^ipi 
huabandry, and of the Homage of cargoes, of eaxAanges, and other 
commsroinl infmtnation which would qualify the master to «i"t if 
neoessary bb the representative of his employer in the diameter 
of merchant ; the commander of a ship being, in law, considered 
the representative of the owners of the pi-operty on board," 
_ When the report was published, the Bhipowners strongly 
objected to it, and alleged that Mr, Murmy'a letter was coiic" 
■ unfair language, as it seemed to put words into the moiitliB 
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the ConBnla, which would naturally direct their answers partially 
and unfairly — that it had the effect of drawing attention to the 
bad features in the character of British mariners to the neglect 
of the good. We cannot snin up that matter better, perhaps, 
than in the words of Mr. Lindsay, who may be looked upon aa 
an impartial authority, especially fi-om the shipowners' point of 
view. " Strong objections," he says, " were, however, raised by 
the shipowners against any Government inteifereuce, on the 
gi-ound that it would be partial, and, consequently so far, 
unjust; these objections being naturally strengthened by the 
manner in which Mr. MiuTay had set about the inquiry of 
1843. 

" It was, nevertheless, but too evident that, however much 
British shipowners might deprecate the assistance or interference 
of Government, a lai'ge proportion of their ships were com- 
manded and navigated in a manner reflecting discredit on our 
national intelligence, and injurious to the interests of Great 
Britain ; that the persons placed in command of them wei-e too 
frequently up fit for their duties, and tliat while many of them 
were 60 habitually addicted to drunkenness as to be altogether 
incompetent for their iiosition, not a few of them were almost 
without education." 

Mr, Lindsay's summing-up of the evidence is most valuable, 
for not only were his sympathies laigely on the side of the ship- 
owner, as evidenced through his whole life work, but, as he had 
raised and educated himself from being a poor cabin-boy up to 
the proud position he afterwai'ds attained, literally by his own 
exertions, lie could also witness to the trials and difiiculties 
inherent to the pa^ition of the British mariner, officer, and 
master, and sympathise with them. There was humour in him, 
too, for he says in a note: "In my own time I remember a ship- 
owner saying to me that he never would have a 'scholar' in 
command of any of his vessels, because education taught bim how 
to make up false accounts and the art of cheating ; while another 
whom I knew only retained one * educated ' master in his service, 
because he was flattered by being invariably addressed as Mr. 
Joseph Perkins, Esquire ! " 

Compulsory Examinations Instituted, 1S51. — Judged of 
at this distance of time, thtire can be no doubt that these eonsulai' 
reports must have applied to a portion only of British ship- 
masters, at the same time they left no doubt in the public mind 
as to the necessity for regulating the education and qualification 
of shipmasters and oflicers in a manner that had not been hitherkt 
attempted. Consequently, the Government, encouraged by t» 
succesn of the voluntary examinations so far us they had gone. 
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inability or anwiltingnaH to da so, tfaa lai'ger attmbR- of thoea 
alreadj^ sening irra« pant«d ccstiieataa of aerrke. 

All idea of the classifieatimof ihqHaBdofEceisirasafaaDdmed. 
and it was settled that all the fntsra officere of ftveign-going 
ships, iirespeetiTe of vc^age or serrice, should be examined as for 
"second mates," '= first mates,' or "masters," to whom the 
appellation of ^ or^nary " wa.s applied in contradistinction to the 
" master extra," to which step any master might voiiHtaril^ pro- 
ceed. The requirements for any '■ ordinary masMr's" cert^cal 
were placed on about a par with tbc^e for a mast*?r of thtf eecon 
class in the vulantary scheme of esninitiation ; anil that for tha' 
" master extra '' with what had been required for the " first class 
master," with this exception — that no reference was made to 
geometry or trigonometry, plane'or spherical — that is to day, all 
reference to the sdences upon which the art of navigalion is 
founded were dropped out of sight, and haye nevpr since been 
revived. There was no regulation making the "extra" in any 
sense compulsory, although a faint attempt at classifinLtion 
seemed to be foreshadowed in the regulations as to extra mnsteni, 
which said " it was intended for such pm-sons as are desirous of 
obtaining command of ships and slenmers of the fii'St class," 
This kind of hinting regulation became a dead letter, as an 
ordinary master's certificate carried him all over the world, in aU- 
elasses of foreign-going ships ; and to navigate the Baltic (which 
i&little better than a coasting voyage) required, and still reqiiii'M, 1 
as stiff an examination na for long over-sea voyagoM t« Indin, 
China, or the Pacific seas and coasts. 

The effect of this change was not to bring up the oduontion , 
of the former, but to degrade the Htiiudiird of the liittor. l!hi. 
owners of first-clasa vessels may demand the extra or not, 11a tliuy I 
^ease, the Qovermnent does not interfui-e, 
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Let us now, for a moment, consider the necessary qualificatioQS 
of age and sei-vice which entitles the candidate to apply for 
eaamination. From the printed regulations of the Maidne 
Department of the Board of Trade, we find that a second mate 
must have served four years actuaUy at sea (the breaks between 
the voyages not counting), and such service must be proved from 
his record in the office of the Begistrar-Geneml of Seamen and 
Shipping. He must also have certificates of ability and good 
conduct) and particularly of habitual aohriety from his former 
masters or employers, 

In respect to the foregoing rule regarding actual sea service, 
there are two esoeptions to be noted — the first ia in regard to 
indentured apprentices for the term of four years or more in one 
employ, when four-fifths of that time is actually served at sea ; 
and the second is applicable to time served on board training 
ships, part of which is to count lis sen service not exceeding one 

It is not, however, compulsory that the four years be served 
as a seaman, or seaman apprentice, for by Rule 24 * the time may 
have been spent as a cook, steward, or carpenter, &c, as long as 
the Board of Ti-ade or a Local Marine Board is satisfied that the 
party applying has a good knowledge of seamanship. This (the 
regulation s&ys) " may possibly be proved by the production of 
satisfactory certificates from masters whom the applicants have 
served." Failing that, the applicant may be called upon to per- 
form additional service in the capacity of " able or ordinary sea- 
man." Kow, when we consider that no man is entitled to the 
rating of A.B. unless he has served "four years before the 
mast " (see 43 &, 44 Victoria, cap. 16, see. 7), we are landed in the 
intricacies of a considerable puzzle; and the qualification for 
second mate, may, from a seaman's point of view, be something 
less than that for an A.B, Service in an engine-room excludes 
from the rank of deck officer (see Eegulatiou 27). 

In addition to the limitations of service, there is also one of 
age. No person can apply for a second mate's certificate until he 
ia seventeen years old. To make this of any value to the appli- 
cant he must have gone to sea before he was thirteen, 

A first or only mate must be nineteen years of age and have 
served five years at sea, one of which must have been as second 
mate, or as third or fourth mate, if he has had charge of a watch 

" Of the r^ulations of 1SS8. Since this was written, by tlie newer code 
of 1S94, ticoe Bs a steward is not allowed to connt, and for the cook, car- 
penter, or Bftilmaker, sii years' aervica is required instead of four. CoQ^ 
rot serving as seamen are preclnded. 
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bnring the required perioil, tind been in poeseasion of a second ] 
'e certificate the whole time. 

A. master must be twenty-one years of age, and have served 1 
six years ; one as lirat mate, and one as second ; or six years and ] 
a half at sea, two and a half of which must have been as second j 
mate, during the last twelve months of which he must have been 1 
in possession of a first mate's certificate, ifec, 

By the same Act the Marine Department of the Board of I 
Trade was created, and to it was entrusted the power of carrying f 
its provisions into force. Local Marine Boards were appointed 
at iJI the prominent ports, the members of which were partly 
appointed by the Crown, and partly chosen by the registered ship- 
owners. The municipal authorities were also acknowledged by ' 
making their mayors or provosts ex officio members, and the 
judicial courts by the appointment of the stipendiary magistrales ' 
or sheriffs in the same manner. 

The public bodies, Tiinity Houses, Ballast and Pilot Boards, 
Sec, by whom the examiners under the Order in Couuril had been 
appointed, were set aside, and these duties were hereafter, with 
many others now for the first time created, entrusted to the semi- 
representative local marine boanls, acting, however, under the 
central conti-ol of the Board of Trade, who issued regulations for 
general guidance. In doing this it became a serious consideration 
as to the standard which could possibly be maintained. Ouideit 
by the light of the past five years' experience, it was very evident 
that such examinations aa had been enforeed at the Trinity House, 
and elsewhere, could not be maintained with immediate success ; 
so the new regulations for the guidance of the local marine boards 
and their examiners were a decided step down from those which 
were issued under the Order in Council of 1845. Tlie officials of 
the Marine Department seemed to deplore the necessity for this, 
for the warning was issued at the same time that " it is the inten- 
tion of the Board of Trade to raise the standard from time to 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF STEAM PROPULSION. 

COHTENTS. — Rise and prc^ess of ship propnlsion — Blasco Garay — Jan 
Watt — Newcomen's engine — Henry Bell— the Comet— The JRob Rny — 
Tbe Enterpriee reaches Calcutta — lion as a. material for Sliipbnilding — 
The Leviathan class of steamers— Dr. Lardner and steain across the 
Atlantic — The Siriui and Great Western cross saccessf ally ^Francis P. 
Smith's screw propeller^New Steamship Companies — The Canard and 
other lines— The Oreat Britain — The screw propeller superior to the 
paddle — The Collins line — The advance of steam steadily progressive. 

Base and Progress of Skip Fropnlsion. — In the early ages 
the chief inotle of propelling vessels was, undoubtedly, the oar, or 
paddle, and we may suppose that the inception of the use of sjiil- 
power would arise from some tired rowers sticking up an oar, or 
paddle, and spreading upon it a handy garment, to help them 
along over some laaily-flowing stream. From this, man would, 
step by step, be encouraged to make further use of the winds of 
heaven as a means of propulsion, and sail-power grew in general 
perfection and adaptability from the one mast with its almost 
square-headed sail, fitted only for taking advantage of a wind 
which was fair, up to the magnificent rig of the modern ship, 
with its three or four masts, numberless yards, and wonderful 
cloud of canvas, capable of doing almost anything but proceed 
in the eye of the wind. 

For long ages men's brains were puzzled in attempting to over- 
come this difficulty, and attempts were evidently made, very early 
in the Christian era, to accomplish ship propulsion by means of 
wheels hung over the ship's side, and attached to hand-gear with- 
in the vessel. ThL? is proved by several drawings banded down 
to us from the Middle Ages. 

Blasco Qaray. — The first really important attempt, of which 
we have any account, was made by a Spaniard, one Blasco Garay, 
who made some experiments on a vessel with paddle wheels, 
in the harbour of Barcelona, in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

The vessel he employed was one of about aoo tons, named the 
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JAMES WAPE^ 

id the trial was made on June 17, 1543. It has been^ 
irted that the power he used wa£ steam, and that he bad a .1 
ing ca.iildron on board, but he would not permit any c 
see his luHchinery. Ou the face of it, it could hardly have been J 
st«am power that was ujied, an a boiler, or cauldron, large enough. I 
to generate steam sufGcient to move a vessel of 200 tons, could f 
hardlj hftve been put on )ioard without being seen, although soue I 
writers have confidently stated that it was so. The archives of I 
Spain have been well ransacked for proof of the assertion, but I 
'a forthcoming, Thei* is abundant evidence that Garay 1 
some eiperiments with paddle- wheels, and whatever ths I 
employed, the attempt waa deemed worthy of reward by I 
le Spanish Government, although nothing more came of it at-l 
le time. The idea of paddle-wheel propulsion slept for mora J 
ihan two centuries, waiting for the evolution of that present -I 
handroaii! of the world — the power of steam. 

James Watt.^The very mention of this power raises before I 
our eyes visions of that wonderful man, James Watt, mathe- 
matical instrument maker to Glasgow College, working in hifl 
little room within the college precincts — boiling hia kettle, and 
studying the properties of latent steam — manufacturing model 
engine after model engine — until he, as it were by an inspiration, 
lit upon the eoiidensation of steam in a vessel separate from the I 

Newoomen's Engine. — This had been done in Neweomen's I 
engine by injecting water into the cylinder itself at each atroke, T 
but the alternate heating and cooling of the cylinder, and all I 
its parts, created such wastefulness of fuel that the cost was I 
almost prohibitory of its useful application. It was said to I 
'lave required 12 to 14 lbs. of coal to produce an efFective horse- \ 

763, Watt was supplied with a model of Newcomen's 1 
_^ __ the defects in which soon became apparent to him, and 1 
he brooded over his experimenta with it for many a day. Walk- 
ing one Sunday afternoon u|>on Glasgow Green, in the spring 
of 1765, his thoughts were running on his experiments, when 
like a ray from heaven the idea of the separate condenser 
flashed upon him and the difliculty was solved. At last the J 
world had presented to it a workable steam engine, and ttjg I 
practical application to ship propulsion was brought to 
successful issue by Fulton in America, and Henry Bell i 
Scotland. Many attempts were made by othei*, but without J 
any very practical results. 

Henry Bell. The "Comet." — Some time in iSii Heniy 1 
ill, who, although not a mechanic himself, had pui-siied the J 
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ideu u[ uteaoi propulsion for ships for some yeurs, entered into 
negotiation with Messrs. John and Charles Wood, of Port 
Glaegow, to biuld for him a vessel to be propelled by eteam- 
power, and the Comet was built and li\unched in 1812. Her 
dimensions were 40 ft. keel, 10 ft. 6 in. beam, and 25 tons 
burthen. The engine was made by John Robertson, of Glasgow, 
and the boiler at the works of Messrs, Anderson, Campbell and 
Co., of Greenock, of which firm Messrs, Caird & Co. are the 
legitimate successors.* 

Many difficulties had to be overcome, principally from 
mechftnical and practical inexperience, before the Cornel was 
finally ready " to ply, by the combined powers of air, wind 
and steam," as Henry Bell's advertisement quaintly puts it. 
These were, however, at last subdued, and the Comet began 
her voyages between Glasgow and Greenock. The venture 
was successful, and, as steamers are now fast superseding sailing- 
ships all the world over, so, from the moment she started, the 
days of the old-fashioned " Ily-boats " of the Clyde were 
numbered. 

She was the forerunner of a new era, and the commencement 
of a sjleot revolution destined to have more effect upon the 
wealth and comfort of mankind, and the civilization of the 
world, than all the efforts of the greatest conqueroi's from 
Alexander the Great downwards — more than all the discoveries 
of Galileo or I^ewton — or the physical researches of Bacon, or 
Dea Cartes, and a host of followers ; — a revolution which has 
brought man into touch with his brother man all the world 
over, and helped on that grand ideal which, although to our 
eyes yet far distant, shall teach men " to beat their spears into 
pruning-hooks and their swords into ploughshares." 

The Comet began to ply in iSia, and several steamers were 
built in 1813-14. 

The oldest steamer in existence, the Industry, was built in 
1814 — it is said at Fairlie on the Clyde — and her engine was 
made by Thompson of Glasgow. She continued to ply as a 
lugS^gs-boat, between Glasgow and Greenock, down to the year 
i86z. The original spur-wheel gearing, coupling the main-shaft 
to the paddle-shafts, was in use to the last. Her hull is still 
lying at Bowling, on the Clyde. 

Another boat built in this year was the Marjory, by William 

» The Cornet'^ eCKine U supposed, to be the one shown as hers in the 
South Kensington Mnseuui. There is also another at the gtobcross Engine 
Woiks, Glasgow, which claims the honour. As to which it is really due, 
we must leave the respective owners to decide, but it is hardlj worth mach 
voatroveisy, as, in the main, the; are coauterparts of each other. 




THE "ROB r>OY." 

fciiny, of Dumbarton. Her dimeiiBioiiH wei-e 63 ft. long hy H 
a it. breadth of beam, and her engine was a single side lever of 1 
go H.P., by Cook, of Glasgow. She la principally to be noted I 
as the first steamer put upon tbe Thames, where she encountered I 
a very violent opposition from the " watermen," always a I 
notoriously conservative body. She plied successfully with 1 

(aeaengers between London and Margate for a number of | 
Bars. 
' The " Bob Hoy.'' — The next most interesting vesael waa 1 
he lioO lioji, built at Dumbarton in 1818, by William Denny, 1 
nd was the fiint steamer built for over-sea trade. She was J 
90 tons burthen, and had an engine of 30 II. P., constructed 1 
by the afterwaixls celebrated engineer, Mr. David Napier, of | 
Glasgow and London. 

I The Rob Roy waa the fii'st steamer that plied between \ 
5<jw and Belfast. After remaining in this trade for somel 
, she was transferred to Dover, and, renamed the i^enrJa 
5 the first mail steamer which plied between, thatj 
t and Calais. 
I It is said that Mr. David Napier, before deciding upon building I 
' I steamer, crossed in a sailing-ship to Belfa.it in a heavjr I 
t, with the intention of watching the effect of the waves I 
upon a vessel at sea, and became convinced that steam-power I 
could be employed to overcome them. 

He then made several experimentB upon model boats, and as ' 
a result, determined to give his proposed steamer a sharper 
entrance than had been usual in the river steamers. 

In i8ig, Mr. Napier had built, by Messrs. Wood, of Port 
Glasgow, the Talbot, of 150 tons, which was fitted with a pair of 
his side levai* engines, of 30 H.P. each. She waa the first 
vessel placed upon the station between Holyhead and Dublin, I 
and appears to have been an efficient vessel. I 

In the same year Mr. Napier established the first steam traffic 
between Glasgow and Liverpool, with the Robert Bi-uce, a similar 
vessel to the Talbot. 

The first steamer entered in Lloyd's Book was the Jmnea Watt, 
146 ft. long, and 25 ft. beam, built by the Messrs. Wood, in 
1822. She was entered there as of 294 tons, but another 1 
authority describes her as of 44S tons. Her engines were by 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt, of Soho Foundry, Birmingham, and I 
of 50 H.P. each. Her speed was said to be :o miles per hour. 1 
Lloyd's officials, apparently, did not take upon themselves any 
interference with, or supervision of, the budding of the early ' 
but the extension of the coasting lines, and the 
pcessity for insurance brought them under their surveillance, 
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and it soon extended. In 1S30, we fiml o 
in Lloyd's book, and in 1832, 100. 

The "Enterprise" reaches Calcutta. — In 1825 there was 
built upon the Thames a steamship named the Enterprise. She 
was built for the purpose of attempting the voyage to India, 
and Bailed from Falmouth in the month of August, in that year, 
under the command of a Captain Johnson. Her tonnage is 
stated to have been 500, and she was propelled by engines of 
lao H.P, Captain Johnson navigated her successfully to 
Calcutta, and receired a gratuity of ^£'10,000 from the Govern- 
ment for doing so. 

Iron as a Material for Shipbuilding.— Another change 
of great importance took place about this time — vi^., the use of 
iron fts a material for shipbuilding instead of wood, 

80 fat back as 1809, Ilichard Trevithick and Robert Dickenson 
had proposed a scheme for building large ships " with decks, 
beams, and sides of plate iron ; " and in 1 8 1 5 Dickenson 
patented an invention for " boate to be built of iron, with a 
hollow water-tight gunwale." 

The first iron steamer, the Aaron Manby, was built in parts at 
Horaleyin 1821, then taken to London, rebuiltand launched there. 
She was owned by Mr, Manby and Captain (afterwards Admiral 
Sir) Charles Napier, R.H., and by the latter was taken to France, 
and sold to the French. The Shannon Steam Packet Company 
were the first to employ iron steameis in river navigation in 1824. 
In 1832 Ijaird built the Elburkak for the Niger. 

The use of iron did not find favour at the outset, and progress 
in iron shipbuilding was slow, for it was not until the yeai' 1^37 
that a vessel built of iron is noted in Lloyd's book. This was the 
steamer Sirius,ol 180 tons, which was built in London for French 
owners at Marseilles. In the same year, Messrs. Laird &, Co., of 
Liverpool, constructed the first iron steamer owned by the General 
Steam Navigation Company — the Sainhow, 185 ft. in length, and 
25 ft. beam ; of 600 tons and 180 H.P. 

These examples were not veiy rapidly followed. The lat* Mr. 
Scott Russell has left it on record that, talking once to an eminent 
naval architect, the head of one of her Majesty's i-oyal dockyards, 
about the prospects of ships being built of iron for war purposes, 
he replied, with some indignation, "Don't talk to me of iron ships; 
it's contrary to nature ! " 

The danger of explosion in steamships seems from a very early 
stage to have caused alarm ; so much so, that the House of Com- 
mons in 181 7 appointed a Committee of the House to inquire into 
it. Upon their report legislative action ensued. It i-equired all 
steamers to be registered and provided for the inspection of their 
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boilers, which wore to be eonatnicted of copper, or wrought 
and fitted with two Bafety valves. All boilers were to be tested 
to three times their working prasaiire, which was on no account to 
be more than oue-sixth of the ultimate strength of the boiler. 
This regulation wUB'eome modification still exists. 

Tha LeTiathan class of St^amers.^In 1826 th^ first of 
the so-called " Leviathan class of steamers," The UnileA Kingdi 
was built by Messrs. Robert Steele ik Co., of Greenock, for the 
tr.ide.l^etween'iSoHdon and Edinburgh. She w*s t6o ft. by 36^ ft. 
and hfl^ engines of- zoo H.P., by Dayid Napier, of Glasgow, the 
value of steam-power had now been fully proved, and, eFirly in the 
fourth decade of this century, all the principal coast routes of the 
United Kingdom were supplied with steamship lines, a great' 
impulse being given thereby to cotnmunication between all parts 
of the Kingdom, But matters were not long to rest there, as 
attention was very soon paid to the possibility of extending tha 
use of steam-power to oversea voyages. The communicatiou 
between America and Britain, which was most important to both 
countries, had hitherto been chiefly in the hands of American 
sailing-packets, but the desirability of shortening the passage waa 
felt by all concerned in this trade, and it was much discussed. 

2}r. Lardner and Steam across the Atlantic. — Dr. 
Lardner, then one ot our most learned scientists, delivered a 
lecture on the subject in Liverpool in December 1835. After 
speaking of the great projects in hand in connection with rail and 
Bteamship, and advocating the approach to America by certain 
stages which he pointed out, taking the shortest distances between 
land and laud. Dr. Lardner said ; " As to the project, however, 
which was announced in the newspapers lately," i.e., of making 
the voyage directly between New York and Liverpool, " it was, he 
had no hesitation in saying, perfectly ehiraerioal, and they might 
as well talk about making a voyage from New Yoi'k or Liverpool 
to the moon ! " Dr. Lardner then went on to contend that it 
must be a commercial failure, as no ateamei's could carry sufiicient 
cargo, and at the same time sufficient fuel, for the voyage to 
make it pi'ofitable. He hart apparently fixed upon 800 tons and 
9 knots, as the ultimatum of size and speed ; but how he should 
have been led to that conclusion, in face of the great relative 
increase which had already taken place in the size of steamers, it 
is now impossible to imagine. He little dreamed how soon ha 
would be shown to be a false prophet — and when afterwards he 
was rather scorned for having uttered such a dictum, he declared 
" that he never stated that it was a physical imposnbility" seeing 

^_ihat steamships have already proved it feasible. 

^L The first which had made the attempt was the Savarmah, of 300 
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tons, in the year 1819, sailing from New York to Liverpool. She 
miide the voyage in 31 days, partly sailing and partly steaming. 

In jSag a steamer named the Curaroa of 350 tons and 100 
N.H.P., was built in London for Dutch owners, and niiida many 
successful voyages between Holjand and the Dutch West Indies. 

And a thii-d, the Roi/ai WiUiavi, of between 400 and 500 tone, 
was built at Three Rivera, in Canada, and was fitted with engines 
which had been constructed in England, and sent out to Saint 
Mary's foundiy, at Montreal, where they were put on board. She 
sailed from Quebec on the i8th of August, 1833, and aiTived at 
Graveaend on the i ith of September, following. It was not, how- 
ever, attempted to send her back. She wiis sold to the Portu- 
guese, and plied from Lisbon for some years. 

The " Siriua " and " Oreat Western " orosa suceeBsfuIly. 
— It did not take long to test Dr. Laviinei^'s opinion, for in 1837 
the Great Western was built by Patterson, at Bristol, for an Eng- 
lish company, under the superintendence of Mr. (afterwai'ds Sir) 
1. K. Brunei, and of course of wood. Great pains were taken to 
make her strong enough to brave the storms of the Atlantic ; her 
frame timbers were as heavy as those of a first-class line of battle 
ship, and placed so close that they were caulked outside and in 
before the planks were put on. Her dimensions were 212 it, keel, 
by 35 ft. 4 in. beam, and 23 ft. 2 in. depth of hold, and she was 
fitted with a pair of side lever engines by Maudsley and Field, 
having two cylinders each, 74 in. diameter by 84 ins. stroke of 
piston. Paddle wheels of radial type, 28 ft. diameter, and having 
each twenty-eight 6oats. Four boilers with return flues carrying 
a working pressure of 5 lbs. to the square inch. Her wheels made 
ten to eighteen revolutions according to their immersion, and her 
average passage between Bristol and New York was fifteen days. 
Her consumption of Welsh coal was about 8 lbs. per I.H.P. per 
hour. 

Although the first vessel built in England for the Atlantic, she 
was not penaitted to have the honour of being the first vessel to 
cross it, for a rival company chai'tered the 5iViii« of 450 tons 
register, 700 tons burthen, and of 320 H.P., which had just been 
built for the London and Irish trade of the Saint George Steam 
Navigation Company, by Menuies.of Leith, and engined by Thomas 
Wingate, of Glasgow. She started fi'om London a few days 
before the Great Weslern from Bristol, and arrived in New York a 
couple of days before her. The safe arrival of these two steamers 
in New York was hailed with immense acclamation. The Great 
Western continued for some time on this route, but was afterwards 
employed for some years by the Eoyal Mail Company in their 
West Indian Service. The Sirivs being found too small for the 
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Itlantie, returned to the home coasting trade, and wos wrecked 
^ 1847. 

Smith's Screw Propeller. — Tbe year 1837 saw the dawn oi 

another change — the introduction of tho screw-propeller. In this 

year Francis P. Smith built the Arckirmdea, and fitted her with 

hifi patent screw propeller. She was so fiir succesHfui that others 

^—.followed, and in the fifth decade of tbia century several small ^^^J 

^HgBFew-steamers wei'e built, but it took many years for the screw-i^^^^l 

^^■ropeller to gain such a victory over the paddle-wheel rts itevent*^^^^ 

^^wally did, and which we shall have to refer to again in due course.^^^f 

^^ TSq-vt Steamship Companies.— This year also saw the origin ^^^1 



of a >Steamship Company, which commenced its operations by 
trading first to the ports of the Spanish Peninsula, and has aince 
extended its operations to tbe furt.hest contines of our Eastern 
Empire and China. This will be recognised as the now familiar 
and well appreciated Penin.sular and Oriental Company. The 
Peninsular Company commenced with a couple of small paddle- 
steamers, and was the first steam company which entered into a 
contract with the Government for the carriage of foreign mails, 
viz., to Oporto and Lisbon. 

The foreign pOKtal siervice had for long years been carried on. 
from Falmouth by a number of Government ten-gun brigs, which 
sailed regularly to Halifax, the West Indies, Lisbon, GihraltaTf 
and Malta. This was a fine service in its day as regards its 
personnel, and was the breeding-place for seamen for H.M. Service. 
The vessels were miserable craft, which received the apt cognomen 
of " ten-gtin coffins," and tried tho resources of their officers and 
crewH to the utmost. Few men would have been found to go on 
year after yeai' lisking their lives as these men did but the true 
British sailor, 

Falmouth in those days was "a famous and flourishing port, 
which, as these postal packets were displaced, one after the other, 
by the various steam lines, fell into decay, from which it has but 
scarcely recovered. 

The Cunard Line. — The success of the Sirius and Great 
Westam in their trips across the Atlantic opened the road for 
further adventure in that direction. Shortly after Mr. (after- 
wards Sir) Samuel Cimard, convinced of the advantage which 
would accrue to both countries from the adoption of a regular 
communication by steam, came over from America, and was 
introduced to Messrs. Burns, of Glasgow, and Messrs. Mclver, of 
Liverpool, who had been engaged for years in the Liverpool and 
Glasgow, and Glasgow and Belfast steam trades. He made such 
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arrangements with them as enabled him to compete for and ^^1 

Kbtain a contract for the conveyance of the mails between Livet*^^^H 
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pool and New York. For this eetvice they built first thi-ee 
steamers, to which almost immediately a fourth wbh added, vis;., 
Britamnia, Aeadia, Caledonia, and Columbia — each about 207 ft, 
long, of 1156 tons B.M. and 425 H. P., and having a speed of 8^ 
knots — a very modest attempt we should now eay — and the 
working pressure of steam was advanced upon that of the Great 
Western by z lbs., making it 7 lbs. pressure. These vessels made 
an average passage of iz to 13 days each way, and established the 
fame of a company which has never since wavered, for, spite all 
opposition, it still continues the favourite line with passengers oq 
both sides of the Atlantic; and can make the proud boast of 
never having lost a life or a letter through deEatilt of either sliip 
or officers. 

In 1844 they built the Camh-ia and Tlibeinna, of 1422 tons, 
joo H,P. Speed a^ knots. In 1848, the Ainmnca and Niaijara, 
Eiiropa and Canada, of i8zo tons and 680 H.P., 10^ knots, and 
pressure on the boilers now advanced to 13 lbs. In 1850 the 
jlsja and Africa, of 267 feet by 40 feet 6 inches, by 27 feet. 6 
inches and 2i28gj^ builder's measurement ; 265 feet by 37 feet 
2 inches by 27 feet z inches and 3226yinr new measurement; 
N^.H.P. 814, cylinders 96 inches by 9 feet, wheels 37 feet 7 inches 
diameter, 30 feet ro inches effective. Four fine boilers, 20 
furnaces, W.P. about 15 lbs. They had an average speed of 
303 miles a day, or 12^ knots. These are given somewhat in 
detail, aa they were about the best type of ocean steamer built up 
to the latter date, and show the late of progress that had been 
made in the decade. ' 

Royal Mail Company. — In 1841 the Royal Mail Company, 
having contracted for the carriage of the West Indian mails, com- 
" menced its business with greater pretensions than any other Com- 
pany had previously done. By diia time the Government, having 
begun to build small war steamers for themselves (in 1838), saw 
the advantage of being able to command the services of a^ many 
steamers ht for war as possible, and laid this Company under 
heavy restrictions as regards the construction of their vessels. 
They "visss compelled to build them of a sufficient scantling to 
carry the ordinary guns then used in naval warfare, and also with 
their padiile-box tops fitted to be removable, and used as boats for 
conveyance of troops, Ac. There were fourteen steamers built, 
and put upon the line from Southampton to Saint Thomas as the 
central point, and thence supplementary branches were carried to 
the principal West India Islands, and afterwards aa far as 
Chagres. Thence the mails were carried overland to Panama, 
and so down the West Coast of South America, to Pei-u and 
Chili. 
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FflninBTilar and Oriental Company. — In 1842 the Pen- 
insular and Oriental Company sent the Jlimiostun, Bp-idinek and 
J'recursor to India, and their overlnnd service was commenced by 
^e arrival of the l/indosCan at Sues with the Calcutta mails in 
P'ebruary, 1843, the homeward half of the service to and from 
Uesandria being served by the Oriental and the Great Liverpool. 
The " Great Britain." — In 1843 the flret large iron steamer, 
iSie Oreal Britain, was built at Bristol by Patterson, for the Great 
Vpstern Company. Her dimensions were aSij feet len^rth of 
teel, 51 feet beam, and ^2 feet 6 inches depth of hold, tonnage 
2984 N.M. She was fitted with a pair of screw -propeller engines 
ot 1000 H,P., and fully established that mode of propulsion for 
large sea-going eteamcr?. She sailed from the Mersey on 
July 26, 1845, for New York, arriving there on August 10. 
Unfortunately, on her second voyage from Liverpool, she was 
run ashore in Dundrum Bay, Ireland, and lay there stranded for 
nearly two years. By the strenuous ed'orts of Messrs, 1 , K, Brunei, 
—And Bremner, she was eventually doated ofi* on August zy, 
11847, taten to Liverpool, and repaii-ed. This gave a convincing 
roof of the strength of iron ships, which soon led to the building 
f large fleets of iron screw steamei's. When the demand for 
krge passenger vessels to the Australian colonies took place, her 
"c maeta were removed, and she was fitted as an ordinary three- 
Mted auxiliary steamship. In that trade she ran for some 
[^pears with great Buccess, and was broken up only a few years ago 
at Barrow. 

Screw-St earners . — In 1845, Messrs. Robert Napier &, Sons 
built the first sci'ew-Mteamer constructed on the Clyde — the Firt 
Queen, of 135 tons and 80 H.P, One of the first screw -steamers 
for foreign trade was the Buvibarton Youth, of 238 tons and ■ 
34 H.P, nominal. She was built at Dumbarton by William 
Denny k Brothers, and her engines were by Caird & Co., of 
Greenock. She made many successful voyages to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In i8go, the first iron sei'ew-ateamer for the Liverpool and 
Glasgow trade was the Princess Royal, built by Messrs, Tod & I 
Mocgregor. In the same year they also built the City ofGlaegov), I 
screw-steamer of 1609 tons for the trade between OLisgow and'J 
Kew York, but she was soon transferred to Liverpool, and became 1 
the pioneer of the now famous Inman Line of steamers. 

The Sorew Propeller superior to the Paddle.— The estab- 
lishment of this line of screw- steamers may be said to have sealed 
the doom of paddle -steam era for over-sea purposes. The power 
of the screw pj'opeller proved itself superior to the paddle for 
many reasons, The great difficulty of the paddle-steamer was 
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the varying immersioQ of the paddle-wheels with the varying 
draft of water. When the vessel wns deep laden they were so 
much immersed that the wheels wore choked, and the engines 
could not get away at a proper rate of speed, which, consequently, 
was slow at the beginning of a voyage and gradually improved, 
as the fuel became exhausted and the draft of water thereby 
lessened, allowing the wheels fairer play. The screw-propeller 
lame this difficulty, and with this advantage, that the deeper 
lS immersed the moi'B effective it became, and the only differ- 
ence in a screw-steamer'a speed on a long voyage is that simply 
due to the diflerent measures of diaplaeenient of the vftssel's body, 
with fuel in or out. 

It was also found to be more economical, first because the 
slip of the propeller is less than that of the paddle, and con- 
sequently the effective power of every pound of coal much 
greater; and also because greater advantage could be taken 
of sail power when possible, especially with the wind abeam. 

It was long objected that the screw-propeller was unfit for 
passenger steamers, as the motion of a screw -steamer was so 
much more unsteady than that of the paddle-steamer, and for 
a long time this notion so far prevailed as to maintain the 
position which the pad die- steamer held in all the principal mail 
lines. This idea was also backed by the Government, who for 
years would not permit the use of sci'ew-steamers on the mail 
routes. Under this pressure the steam companies sailing under 
mail contract still continued to build paddle-steamers. 

In 185Z the Cunard Co. built their last wooden steamer, the 
Arabia, 2400 tons and 938 H.P. ; in 1855 their first iron 
steamer, the Persia, 350 ft, by 45 ft. by 30 ft., 3766 gross 
registered tonnage, and 3600 X.H.P. The Persin attained an 
average speed of 13 knots, and proved a successful competitor 
with the American Collins line of steamers. In 1862, their 
best paddle-steamer, the Scotia, was built ; her dimensions were 
366 ft. by 47^ ft. by 30J ft. The average passage was I'ednced 
by her to 9 days. 

The Government in that year gave way, and permitted the 
ise of the screw-propeller, which is now universal, except for 
rivers or inland navigation, or short channel routes. 

With heavy subsidies the mail lines did not so much feel the 
want of economy in fuel, but to those lines which opposed 
them without subsidy, the screw-propeller and its greater 
■i the only lever they could depend upon tor pros- 
perity. Year by year, as larger and larger screw steamers 
) built pnor to 1862, their speed increased until they were 
gaite a match for the paddle-steamers, when these fell into disuse, 
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THE COLLINS LINE. 

3 quietly given up. Several of the last Cunard paddle- 

mers had their machinery taken out and were converted into 

1 eailin^-ships. The .Scotia, converted iuto a twin-screw, 

a. cable steamev in possession of the Telegraph Maintenance 

I. Company. 

The CollinB Line. — We must 
I last shadow of opposition offered us i 
American cousins. They did not vie 
a trade, which had, at one time, been 
hands in the old sailing- packet days. 
Mr. Collins, of New York, who had been largely interested 
packets, determined to oppose the Cunard Company on their 
own ground. He formed an American company, which, after 
much thought, and enquiry into our shipbuilding and 
engineerfxig practice, constructed four splendid paddle-steamers, 
the Arc^c, Atlantic, Padfic, and Baltic. These were well 
designed upon the famous clipper lines, and larger and more 
powerful in every way than the Cunard boats then in existence, 
or building, which the Atia, and Africa then were, and their pro- 
posed dimensions and power well known to Collins. 

It need hai-dly be said that they were successful in beating 

•the Cunarders. The older boats were much inferior to them, and 
the new Asia and Africa barely maintained their own. On the 
aoth of May 1^51, the whole of Liverpool was thrown into excite- 
tnent upon learning that the Pacific had reached Holyhead 
from New York in 9 days 19 hours and 25 minutes, then an 
unprecedented passage. And so once moi'e our American cousins 
had lowered the British flag and beaten the record. This 
successful opposition lasted a few yeaiB, but it was carried on at 

IBuch a cost that it became its own Nemesis, and was eventually 
terminated in 1858. The terrible losses of the Arctic and 
J'aeifie, with many lives, and the success of the new Cunard 
iron steamship, Persia, succeeded in turning the tide once more 
Jn favour of Great Britain. 
To this end, perhaps, another cause had a determining effect. 
The American packet owners, finding their trade gradually 
elipping out of their hands, i-atsed an outcry against the 
employment of steam, and little thinking how fntile was such 
an opposition, pievailed upon the American Government to with- 
draw its mail subsidy from their own steamers, which left the 
field clear for their British opponents. This is another clear 
instance of the futility of opposing scientific progress. The 
immediate effect was the investment of American money in many 
^^ lines of steamers sailing under the English fln.g, which redounded 
^H to the profit of British masters and crews, ns well as that 
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the steamRhip managers in Britnin, and gave an immense spurt 
to her nominal tonnage. This has been largely accentuated aince 
. the Civil War in America, and its subseijuent adoption of highly 
protective legislation. 

The Collins opposition had had one considerable effect upon 

the rate of freight in favour of the merchants and tradei's, 

for before the opposition the Cunard Company were getting 

£,1 los. per ton for fine goodw, n.nd two years after it fell 

" to £a. 

The Advance of Steam steadily Progressive. — We have 
treated thus fully with the Cunard Line and Collins Line 
steamers because it waB on the Atlantic only that our ships and 
Hteamera had found any real opposition. From the date of the 
abrogation of the Navigation Acts of this country, the advance 
in steam became so imminent that it need not be treated of 
fujther as a separate branch of the Marine. It wilt also be 
seen that that advance has been the one great cause of the 
present eminence of this countrj' in the maritime progress of 
the world, of which proof will be found' in the chapter on 
statistics. 



CHAPTER X. 

DEVBLOPllENT OF KItEE TRADE. 



tomuige laws — Hr. Hootsom's plan of jneasiiremeDt becomes the basis 
oE legislation in 1854 — ImproTement in ships — Parliament relieves bur- 
dens DpoD shipping— Effect on British seamen — Coasting trade tbrowD 
open, 1S54 — American coasting trade — Shipping laws e<]tisoli(lated, 
1854— Apprentices— Rnssian war— High freights — Indian mutluy— Glnt 
of shipping in Eastern seas^Increase of foreign shipping in British 
porta — American civil war— Its consequences — Drop in American ship- 
ping in British ports — Competition in the Chiaft trade— I'A^i-mop^Se 
and San Lancelot — French bounties — Conclosion. 

New Departure under Free Trade. — We now eoter upoQ I 

a new departure for the British shipowner. The Free Trade prio^ 
ciples of the Lancasliire manufacturers had been triumphairi^ 
Freed from the Corn Laws tliey lioped to redut _ "* 

from the Navigfition Laws tfaey hoped for increased and chean 
transport for their wares. The shipowner, despondent at beinM 
deprived of his privileges, sought relief by agitating for ths 
redaction of all tases upon shipping and relief fi'Otu all impes 
burdens. Foreign competition was pressing upon him i 
direction ; but there was still some pluck left, and all did not'l 
despond. Although American clippers were stealing into all ouifl 
valuable trades, the British shipbuilder iletermined to do hia bestij 
to compete. I 

Mr. BichELrd G-reen and the Ameri an s.— There in a utoryl 
told o£ Mr. Richard Green, the eminent riliipbuilder, of Klaok- 7 
wall, and owner of some of the iinest ships in the Kasterii ti'tidei, 
who, being present at a public dinner in 1850, and having to reply 
to a speech by the Secretary of the Amei'ioun Logntioii, said : 
" We have heard a great deal to-night about the dreai'y prospootu . 
of British shipping, and we bear, too, from another 11 uarter mucl} J 
about the British lion and the American eagle, and the way L 
which they are going to lie down together 
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aiiytliiog ttt nil ^bout tLut, but this I do know, tlmt we Britisli 
shipowners are at last sitting down to play a fail' and open game 
with the Americans, and, by Jove, we'll trump them." And he 
did trump them ; for he shortly after built the Ghallmxjer to match 
the American ship ChalleTige, which had been carrying ail before 
her in the Chiua trade, and thoroughly eclipsed her. 

Iron and Stsam. — But all our shipbuilders were not so buoyant 
as Mr. Groeu, who was a builder as well as an owner of shipa. 
For some years prior to 1 850 our shipbuilders seemed to be at their 
last gasp. Wood shipbuilding in Britain was fast disappeai'ing, 
and our buildereof wood ships, iinable to compete with the cheaper 
ships of the colonies, the United States, and the Baltic, were fail- 
ing everywhere. This despondency did not last long, for with 
true British foresight, they turned their attention to iron as a 
material for shipbuilding, and especially for steamships, which, 
aided by the success of the screw as a propeller, soon found ample 
employment for them, and the ruined yards of the Tyne, the Wear, 
and the Tees, which had suflered most, sprang into new life at the 
sound of the rivetting hammer on their banks. Thus, when all 
seems lost, Providence supplies compensations, 

Qold Fields of California and Australia. — The opening of 
the gold fields in California, and its cession to America in 1850, 
and the discovery of gold in Victoria the year after, created an 
immense demona for shipping. 

Increase in Shipping. — The rush from the Eastern States to 
California found an opening for the American ships which were 
now being beaten off the Atlantic by our steiimeiB ; as there were 
no railways across the American continent within hundreds of 
miles of California, pasaengers and goods had to be transpoi-ted 
thither by way of Cape Horn, and American shipping reaped a 
fine bai'vest. 

Speed of American Ships. — On our side, the rush to "Victoria 
employed every ton of spare shipping that could be found, and 
freights increased enormously, Aa much as ^7 per ton was paid 
from London to Melbourne, and the demand for ships was not 
easily satisfied, London and Liverpool vied with each other for 
the greatest share of the immense emigration going on. The 
former transferred the most of the fine passenger ships which had 
been employed in the Indian trade, and the latter pui^ihased some 
very fine American vessels. The fastest ships got the pick of the 
passengers, and the excitement in Liverpool was intense, when the 
news came home that the American built ship Marco Polo had 
made the voyage to Melboiurne in 75 days, a feat unparalleled in 
those days. The London ships all made long passages, their 
average in 1852 being 123 days oa against Liverpool's 110^. In 
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1854, the Ameiiciuis sent acros:* two splendid ahips, the Jferf-Zac, 
and the Lightning, built by the famous Donald McKay, of I" 
York. The latter ship made still quicker paasagea^in 65 a 
K^days out to Melboiii-ne, and home tii 64. 

Fi-om the first settlement of the British American OoloniegB 
1 to the War of Independence, their trade with Britain ■« 
Uried on with freedom of inteniouvse ii-s between the two cou 

s, and upon a footing of equality ; but their trade with other 
^lonies, whether of Britain or of Hpain, wiia rigidly restrained 
t^ the navigation laws of both countries, and theii' ships were 
^uch molested by the English and Spanish cruisers exercising the 
"ight of aearch. Many of these colonies, both British and Spanish, 
irere excellent markets for the fish and agricultural produce of 
he English American Colonies, but they could not lawfully trade 
" with them. To get over this difficulty, the American shipowners I 
chose to risk their vessels in eaiTying on a clandestine trade, rathofl 
than lose it. In such a buBiness good sailing qualities were neces- ■ 
sary, and it gave rise to the building of those "Baltimore.l 
'■'"' "looners" which afterwards became so celebrated for then- speed I 
I consequent freedom from, capture when employed in the 1 
muggling business. I 

Necessityis the mothei- of invention, and it was the necessity of I 
llteir position which compelled the Americans to use their in- 
B'rentive powers in shipbuilding, and taught them those principles 
TOn the Ml; which, many years after, placed and kept them at the 
liead of the field in the ocean races. \ 

At that time, for ourselves, there was no such necessity. Pro- I 
tected by stringent laws, we feared no rivals, and there was 
stimulus for improvement. Embroiled in war, as we almost c 
stantly were during the eighteenth centuiy, our merchant's fleets I 
sailed under convoy, when the slowest ship ruled the race, and there I 
was little inducement to build fast ones. | 

The day of competition and ocean racing had not then begun, I 
jbut when it did the advantage was with our rivals. The lines of fl 
s Baltimore clippers told a tale, and the English ships werd J 
towhere in the race, ■ 

China Trade. ^In the China trade the same thing was occurs ' 
ring. From the time of America's independence she had im- 
ported her own teas from China. Tea is a delicate article to 
transport, and loses fast in flavour and quality in a ship's hold. 

tTo meet this contingency, the Americans began, in 1842, to build 
M New York those clipper ships which were to become so famous. 
In 1844, John W, Griffiths designed the Sea WitcA {iTo's" x 
g3''ii" X 19'), 907 tons register, and carrying a China 1 
lioo tons. With her the long sharp bow and fuller a 
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came into permanent i 
merchant service. 

After the ChinA trude wbb thrown open in 1833 the tea trade 
fell into the hands of the merchants in Ohina, many of whom had 
been formerly connected with the East India Company, such as 
Jardine, Matheson &. Co., tiie Dents, ic. There were many good 
ships in the trade, notably the John o' Gaunt, Euphmleg, F'oatn., 
and othei-s, but they could not compare with the American ships 
for speed. 

No sooner was trade open in thin country than the Americana 
took advantage of it, and they wore peculiarly well situated to do 
BO. The ship.s from New York to San Francisco had mostly had 
to go back in ballast, but now many of these veseels ran on from 
Fi-isco to China, and competed with our ships in the carriage of 
teas to England. For years onr merchants had given a premium 
to the firsc ship home in the fall f th yeai vith the ew season's 
teas, and the Americans now nte ed th ace With such 
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Canton to Deal, American ship Clmlieiiije, 105 da;s. 

„ „ „ SarprUn, 106 

Canton to Liverpool, British Rbip, Ckri/solile, 106 

„ Deal „ Stornoieag, 109 

„ „ „ CkaUenye, 113 

Shanghai to Deal, AmericaD ship, ^igldingate, no 

The Americans had still the best of it for a few yeai'S, aos; 
was not until the Lo7-d of tlie Ides, built by Scott Ji Co., "1 _ 
Greenock, and commanded by Captain Maxton, beat two of tha 
fastest American chppers in 1856, that British fame 
re-established. The character ot the American ships had how- 
ever been failing, notwithstanding their speed; for they were 
weakly constructed, and damaged theii" cargoes badly, which the 
better built English ships did not do. 

British Tonnage Laws. — The tonnage laws of Great Britain, 
based upon false principles, had given rise to an unwholesome, 
slow and feeble type of ship, as only length and breadtli to the 
esclusion of depth entered into the calculation tor tonnage. The 
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AmericanB, bound by uo such absurd lules, and with freedom t<* 
build jis science dictated, outstripped us with vesaels of greater 
burthen, more beam, aod finer lines. 

As early as 1821 a Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the tonnage lawa, and again another in 1833, both of which 
reported upon them, recommending a sysbem of internal measure- 
ment. Based upon these recommendations the Act 5 
William IV. c. 56, was passed, but the system adopted was 
imperfect, found easy of evasion, and incapable of yielding just 
and satisfactory results. A third Commission was appointed in 
1849, which issued a report in 1850 in favour of external 
measurement, but so little satisfaction did this afford that it was 
allowed to remain a dead letter. 

Moorsom'a Plan of Measurement.^ — Mr. George Moorsom, 
a member and honorary secretary of the late Commission, aided 
by the great pi-acfcical skill of Mr. Joseph Hoi-atio Ritchie, one of 
the surveyors to Lloyd's Kegistry of Shipping, perfected a plan of 
internal measurement which was i-eceived with general appro- 
bation, and became the basis of a new law embraced in the Act 
17 and tS Vict. c. 104. This, with some amendments in matters 
of detail, has since controlled the measurement of British ships 
for tonnage, and hay given scope for the introduction of a superior 
class of vessel, of greater speed, stabiHty, and cairying capacity. 

Improvement in Ships. — It is a curioua fact that on com- 
parison of some of the vessels huilt under the new law with a fair 
average number of those built under the old law the actual 
tonnage was not seriously affected ; in fact the new measurement 
was found to be shghtly in favour of the shipowner in regard to 
carrying capacity. The great benefit derived was from the fact 
that it gave a greater elasticity to the builder in regard to design 
and dimensions, and the result was an infinitely better and moi'c 
seaworthy type of ship. 

Farliament relieves Btirdens upon Shipping. - Effect on 
British Seamen.— In 1S53 an Act was passed relieving the 
shipowner from further burdens by modifying light dues and 
other dues on shipping which seemed to press heavily upon him 
in comparison with foreigners ; it also repealed all the restrictions 
as to British masters and seamen permitting the employment 
of foreigners indiscriminately, and admitting them to equal tights 
with the British seamen of all classes. Thus were the intei'ests 
of the British seaman sacrificed to those of the shipowner 
evil effect of which has been clearly shown by the current of 
events in the subsequent years. 

Coasting Trade tlirown Open, 1B84. American Coast- 
ing Trade. — In i8';4 the Act 17 and iS Vict, c, 5, repealed the 
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last fragment of protectioB, aad threw open our coasting, as wall 
as our foreign trade, to the world. To accomplish this the argu- 
ment used hy the Free Ti'aders of the Manchester school was that 
when other nations saw the immense benefit which we, as a 
nation, should derive from this act of generosity, they would 
become generous and reciprocate; especially would this be the 
case with the United States of America. To this end negotiations 
were entered upon, and our Free Traders were beguiled with soft 
speeches and fair promises, until our legislation was completed. 
The Americans indeed opened their parts to foreign trade, but 
when it came to the American coasting trade, they refused to 
accede to their wishes, and replied by deelariug that the long sea 
voyage around Cape Horn from the east to the west of America 
was included in their coasting trade, thereby shutting out our 
ships from, participating in a trade which was a mine of gold to 
American shipowners, and became an immense aid in their com- 
petition with us in the China trade in after years. 80 much for 
the vain dream of reciprocity 1 This aotion of the Americans was 
a bitter pill for our Free Traders to swallow. 

Shipping Iiaws Gousolidated. — In this same year the 
Merchant Shipping Acts were consohdated into one, by the Act 
17 & 18 Vict, c, 104, by which the former Acts were not only 
consolidated but entirely recast ; and the laws of registry and 
measurement of tonnage of British ships, and the law relating to 
wrecks and shipowners' liabilities, were revised. 

It also provided summary remedies for the recovery of wages; 
for the punishment of breaches of discipline on boai'd ship, &o. 

Apprentices. — At the time of the passing of this Act con- 
siderable alarm was felt in many quarters at the extraordinary 
falling off in the number of apprentices, and the consequent 
education of seaman. A proposition was made, that a clause 
should be inserted in the Act " Making it once more compulsory 
upon shipowners to carry a certain number of appi-entices ; " but 
the shipowners, unable to see the justice or j/ropriely of such a 
course, made such strong protestations against it, that it was 
abandoned. 

Qnssian War : High Freights.— The outbreak of the Russian 
war in the autumn of 1854 ci'eated a heavy demand for transport 
from the French as well as ourselves, especially for steamers. 
Our shipbuildei-s were fully employed at very high prices, but 
after the landing of the tiwops in the Ci'imea the demand for 
sailing ships ceased, and the glut in the Australian market thre* 
a large amount of sailing tonnage out of employment. Steamera 
were, however, in full demand, and ti-ansport fi-eights high in 
Amongst the sailing-ship owners who had bought 
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heavily auil deui'ly lu meet the Austi'aliau demand a great cfaeh I 
came, and there were many heavy failures. 

Indian Mutiny. Glut of Shipping in the East. Foreign j 
Ships in British Ports. — Through 1855 and 1S56 Ereighta wert I 
fairly well maintained, but the cessation of the war in 1S56 threw I 
all the vessels which had been engaged in transport into the | 
market, and the Indian Mutiny, which broke out in 1857, com- J 
pletely paralysed trade in India. This latter had the elfect of 1 
creating a momentary demand for transport of troops and Btores I 
to India, but the ships wei-e only engaged for the voyage out, I 
and, this work finished, hundreds of thousands of tons of shipping I 
found themselves in Indian and other porta without employment, 
Thifl continued for months, and shipowners were in despair, 
Foreign shipping in British porta had increased from 30 per 

at. in 184s, to 35 per cent, in 1850, and to 41 percent, in 1855. 

The old discussion upon Pi'otaction versus Tree Trade broke ] 

,t virulently, and continued almost until the American war in j 

I60 put a stop to it. The Rubicon once passed cannot be I 
'repassed, and Protection has passed nway perhaps for ever for [ 
this country — that is for food and freight. j 

American Civil WaiT. — In i860 broke out the disastrous ] 
Civil War in America, which cost the States ^600,000,000 in 
money, and thousands of valuable lives. No doubt great prin- 
ciples were at stake ; and this war is only an example of the fact 
that when the time comes, and human thought and intelligence 
demand it, nothing can prevent institutions which have passed 
their period of usefulness, and are not in accordance with the 
progress of the times, from being swept away for ever, no matter ' 
at what coat. Such was American slavery. 

Ita CoDsequeneoB. — The effect of the war was to break the 
back of the American shipping trade, as an opponent to us, and 
it no longer affects the progress of our own. 

Drop in American Shipping in British Ports. — There can, 
however, be no doubt but that the cheapness with which we can 
produce iron ships and engines has been a great factor in our ' 
present succesis. After the war, the Americans in their distress, 
and confident in their internal resources, flew to protection of ' 
their manufacturing interests, and laid heavy duties upon those 
of other countries, including our own, Unable to build shipsand 
engines cheaply themselves, they refused to take what we could 
so well have supplied, and the consequence is that the Ameiican 
foreign carrying trade between Europe and the States is largely 
done in British ships and under the British flag. Showing how 
large a factor the American shipping had been in our foreign clear- 
t, they immediately fell from 43 per cent, in i860, down 
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to 33 percent, in 1S65, to 28per (.■ent. in i835,aiidin i888T«rt ' 
only a6^ per cent., li per cent, more than they were in 1815. 

Competition in the China Trade. " Thermopylse *' uid 
" Sir Lancelot." — From that day our progresw has been by leaps 
and boundB. Only one thing more will be referred to in connec- 
tion with sailing ships from 1860 onwards, and that i.'!, that we 
did not forget the lessons in shipbuilding which had been forced 
upon ufl by no much opposition and many reverses. The China 
competition was kept up by amicable rivalry amongst our own 
ownei's and merchants, and a splendid fleet of clippers were pro- 
duced one after the other, such na the Therm,opyla and the Sir 
Laruxlot, two of the fastest vessels, perhaps, ever built. The 
former, designed by the late well-known and much-reepected 
Secretary of Lloyd's Regi;*try, Bernard Waymouth, and built by 
Hood, of Aberdeen, for Messrs. tieorge Thompson &. !:kins ; and 
the latter by Messrs. Robert Steele &■ Co., of Greenock, for the 
late Mr. John MeCunn, of Greenock. In the race of 1869 the 
Tkermo}»/la: was the fii«t ship home, making the passage in 
ninety-one days, followed by the 6'ir Iiomcdot, which sailed a few 
days later, but performed the passage in eighty-nine days. The 
opening of the Suez Canal a few days later put a Htop to this 
interesting race. Out of a long list of these clippers only four 
remwin : tho TJiermopylir, Sir Lancelot, TUania, and f-eander. 

French Bounties,' — Tho only scare we have of late years had, 
wa.4 when the French granted bounties to their builders and 
owners ; but we need not have alarmed ourselves, aa the object 
has not been iittained, and the effort to sustain and encourage 
French shipping by snch means has fallen flat and profitless — it 
has not injui'ed us in the least. 

American foreign tonnage has fallen off ever since 1 860, and in 
18S0 it was not much more than half what it was in i860. 

In connection with our Mei'Cantile Maiine, difficulties and 
opposition have beset us in many ways. 

ConoluBions.— But for the hostility and cruelties of iSpain we 
slioiild never have reared the ships and the men which helped to 
preserve us as 11 nation by defeating the Spanish Armada; biit 
for the opposition and insolence of tho Dutch we might never 
have been so self-dependent in character and so successful as 
seamen as we have been ; but for the rivalry of America, with 
her forests of building timber and splendid spars at her back, and 
the progress in the art of shipbuilding which necessity taught 
her, and then made her such a dangerous rival to ourselves on 
the ocean, we might still have been building tea-boxes, and float- 
ing over the ocean with the same tortoise-like speed. Competition 
has been oui' sitlvation and the cause of all our later successes. 
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INTENTS. — Shipping le^Ialion, tS62— Kngineers' eiamiiiatioris — Ameri- 
blookade — Origin of the Soei Canal — Canal condemDcd by the 
jlish — -Increase of iteam trade to India throDgh the CaotU— Mr. 
Plimsoll and loss of life at sea— Ur. Fortescue's Act, 1871 — Marine 
depattinent of Boaiil of Trade invested with full control of British 
shipping — Mr. Flimsoll'i book — Lord Carlingford's Bill — Ships sold to 
foreigners — Bojal Commission, 1873— Mr. Plimsoll's Bill, 1874 — Report 
of the Commissiooere— Sir Charles Adderley'g Bill, 1875 — Mr. PlimsoU'k 
conduct — Painful incident in the Honse — "Stop-Gap'' Act, 1875—1 
Eicitemeni amongsi shipowners. 

^IShippmg Iiegislation, 1862. — Tbe coDsolidation of the 
Shipping Acts having beea completed in 1854, there was 
some years a period of rest from shipping legislation. The war 
with Russia from 1854 to 1857, succeedei] by the Indian Mutiny 
in the latter year, withdrew public attention fi'oin all other 
subjects. Shipping of all clae.'ws wag remunerative, and as long 
as this is tbe case, gricrances or difficulties, from which relief 
is sought hy legislation, remain in abeyance. The first appear- 
ance of renewed legislation is found in the Act 25 and a5 Vict, 
c. 63, which instituted examinations for engineers, made further 
provision for wreck inquiries, and in the power of local boards, 
lefined the master's powers in connection with the misconduct of 
MDgers and others on board ship, and issued " Rules for the 
revention of coUbions at sea," under the joint recommendation 
{ the Admiralty and the Board of Ti'ade, which, by this Act, waa 
''henceforth to be associated with the Admiralty in framing or 
altering the said Rules. 

During the dozen years prior to this Act, a. very considerable 
increase in the steam tonnage of the kingdom had taken place, 
as also in the size and pnwor of the marine engines emploj'ed, and 
it had become a question as to whether it would not he prudent 
to inquire into the esperience and capacity of the engineers 
employed on board stenmei's going on foreign voyages. Prior 
^uo this there was no guai-antee that the men in charge of mai-ina 
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engines Iiail any experience as trojieamen, many uf them having 
beea bred from the ordinary firemea. Such men anGwered 
the purpose well enough in coasting or home trade steamera, 
which, in case of accident, were not far from engineering 
assistance, hut as the voyages became extended, and the engine 
driver likely to be thrown moi-e upon liis own resonrcea and 
tradesman -like ability for repairs, ic, it required persons of a 
more intimate aequaintance with the construction of machinery 
and the theory of steam power. 

Engineers' Examination h. — It was therefore enact«d that 
in future all engineers, piior to being placed in charge of marine 
steam machinery, should prove their capability and experience by 
examination, i The certificates to he gi'anted were of two classes. 
The second class certificate enabled an engineer to take charge 
of machinery up to one hundred horse-power, and the candidate 
was required to show that he hiid either served a full apprentice- 
ship in a factory, or three years in a factory and one year at sea. 
The first class was for those who had sei-ved one year at sea 
in possession of a second class certificate, and were entitled, after 
passing a second examination, to take charge of machinery of any 
power. 

All those who had already served at sea were entitled to 
certificates of service for the capacity in which they were serving 
at the time of the passing of the Act. 

This legislation was very beneficial to the engineers, and gave 
them a secure position as members of the crew of a steamship, 
which they had not hitherto possessed. 

American Blockade. — The course of the civil war in 
America, and the consequent destruction of its foreign shipping 
trade, created a largely increased demand for British shipping, 
especially steamers, and with it increased employment for 
engineers ; consequently, their wages ruled very high in contrast 
with those of the navigating officers, except masters ; which 
disparity has continued to the pi-esent day. Large numbers of 
British steamers were employed in running the blockade of the 
southern American ports ; those who were fortunate wei'e able 
to i-ealise very handsome remuneration, in some cases suflicient 
to lay the foundation of independent fortunes. 

Origin of the Suez Canal. — The opening of the Suez Canal 
for traflic ci'eated another new era for steam shipping. The 
steam trade to India or Austi-alia, iiiiJ the Cape of Good Hope, 
had not, as yet, been very successful, but the opening of the 
Canal soon told a tale. 

One of the ambitious dreams of the French General, Napoleon 
Sonaparte, was the acquisition of Egypt, and through it to cut 
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SUEZ CAKAL COHDEMSED BY THE ESOLISH. IO3 | 

Ligfaway fur iiis fleets to lodia, which be coveteil beyond alt 
thly poaseadioiis. H« had beard of the old c&ml which is e»id 
have beeo commeBced by Pharoah Nccho tod completed 

Fterwards by Darios, nhich was quite sofficieot to suggest to 

's daring btain the fe^bility of > ship c^nal joining the 

ed)t«iTaiiesn with th^ Red Se*. Stiubo, writtog in the time 

the Roman Emperor Tibwina, wptmkx of a canal nniting 

Nile with the Bed Sea, and relates " that an Vast Indift 

it sailed from Alexandria ap the Nile and thenoe through the 

ganal into the Red Sea, and so on to India.'' 

Napoleon's projecte were defeated by England's wariness; the 
loss of his fieet, which wu shattered by Nelson at the battle 
of the Nile, and the defeat of his army by Abercromby, put 
an end to his hope^ in that direction, and he was obliged to 

Uce an inglorious flight to the shores of France. 

Suez Canal condemned by the Engliah. — After the dose 
the war by Napoleon's last defeat at Waterloo, the idea of 

canal was a favourite theme with French engineers, and many 
schemes were proposed for its construction. The disctusion 
had so far advanced in 1S47 that a Commission was jointly 
Bent by France, England, and Austria to test its feasibility 
•mi report. On this Commission England was represented by 
'^ibe eminent engineer, Robert Stephenson, who reported against 
Stj giving it as his opinion that "it was impossible to make a 
' >aUy practicable idiip canal'' A^ an alternative, he planned 

railway from Alexandria to Suez rid Cairo, which was formed 
;imd opened for traffic in 185S. The French never approved 
'Of this, and were jealous of English iofluence in Egypt. 
U. Talabot, the French Commissioner, designed a scheme for 
a canal, bat while this was being considered another Frenchman, 
who was in the diplomatic service in Egypt, and who has since 
become famous as Ferdinand de Les.seps, made use of hia 
position and obtained from the Ehedive the exclusive privilege 
of forming one, A French company and the Egyptian ruler 
foand the money, the work was proceeded with, and after ten 
years of arduous toil the canal was opened for traffic. 

Increase of Btaam Trade to India through the Canal.- 
Although the English had looked with no favourable eye upon j 
this canal, it was no sootier opened than they took advantage of I 
il^ and have been by far its largest customers from that day J 
to the present. Our steamship owners at once entered into I 
competition with the sailing ships for the Indian carrying trade, ] 
but steamers which had been very suitable for the Mediterranean I 
or the Atlantic trades, were quite unfitted for the tropics, and J 

ly were not so favourably received in Indian porta as they J 
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might have I>een. The sudden reduction in the time occupied 
between, say, Bomlwiy and London, disarranged the couree of 
trade, and the route was not at first favoured by the Indian 
shippers. It often happened that the merchants preferred to 
pay a higher freight, vifi. the Cape, in a sailing ship taking 
90 days 00 the passage, than to a Canal steamer which could 
complete the journey in 30. But the steamship owner struggled 
on, and all these difficulties were soon overcome. He had to 
build vessels suitable to the trade, and shipbuilding had such 
a spurt as had never been seen before. The price of material 
and wages in 1872-73-74 went up in a most unprecedented 
manner. The price of pig iron and coal trebled in value, and 
the excitement was enormous. It can hardly ever again be 
paralleled. This was, however, due to more causes than the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and to none perhaps more than the 
operation of the Limiteil Liability Acts of 1862 and onwards. 

Mr. FlimBoU and Lobb of Life at Sea. — In 1868 attempt 
was made to codify the Merchant Law, and to bring into one all 
the Statute Law in any way affecting ships and mariners. It 
proved a moBt onerous task, and occupied the successive Govem- 
menta until 1875, when it was finally withdrawn, in coagequence 
of want of time and the difficulties besetting it in the opposition 
of interested parties. About this time, also, Mr, PlimsoU com- 
menced bis advocacy of the cause of the British seaman against 
what he called the mercenary and murderous greed of the ship- 
owner in sending overladen and rotten ships to sea, and thereby 
causing a criminal loss of life. 

If the shipowners were to blame in this matter, the shipmasters 
were to blame equally with them, for not understanding their 
responsibility and acting up to it. The master ought to know 
when his ship is overladen, and if such a thing is attempted and 
forced against his judgment, it is his duty to protest, and if 
masters would only have the courage of their convictions, no ship- 
owner could dare persistently to act against it, For sending a 
rotten ship to sea no excuse can be found. 

Mr. Fortesoue's Aot, 1S71.— In 1871 Mr. PlimsoII brought 
forward a Bill for compulsory survey of all ships and a universal 
compulsory load-line, but on the promise of the Government to 
include his clauses in a new Bill it was withdrawn. Finding that 
it would be impossible, in the face of a strong opposition on many 
points which the Government desired to become law, to pass the 
Bill that session, Mr. Foi-tescue brought in a short Bill, now known 
as the Merchant Shipping Act, 1871 (34 and 35 Vict. 0. ito), and 
included in it a clause giving seamen charged with desertion a 
ri^ht to a. surrey, but Mr. Plimsoll's clauses were modiiied by con- 
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MR. PLIMPOIX'S BOOIT. 

fining it lo nues where i)ie compl^nt wae mu<le by at lenat •< 
fourth of the crew, or at least to five, and to eases where the a 
'tant had been made by them before quittiog the ship. 

This did not satisfy Mr. Flimsoll, who coDtiaued his agitatioD m 

S of life by culpable sfaipwrecic, and poor Jack wa^ by a oenti- 

mtal following, raised almost to the position of a martyr. 

The Art of 1871 also made it a misdemeanour in any person to 
send an unseawortfay ship to sea, and made it inctimbent upon the 
masters of vessels, which happened to get into collision, to make 
known the names of their ships to each other, and also tlieir porta 
of registry. 

Britisb Shipping placed under the Control of the Board 
of Trade. — In the next year Parliament extended the power of 
"le Marine Depiirtment of the Board of Trade, by placing under 
control the measivement and registry of ships, which duty had 

:herto been performed by the C'ommisaionera of Customs and 

leir officials. This was done by the Act 35 and 36 Vict. c. 73 of 
1872, which also transferred to the Board the powers formerly 1 
wielded by the Emigration CommissionerB under the several Pa»- i 
sengeiB Acts ; and the power of a principal Secretary of StAta I 
nitder the Passengers Act Amendment Act of 1863. These " 
teansfers fully completed the power of the Board of Trade over 
"' classes of merchant vesselw, imd put into its hands the adminis- 

,tion of all the Statute Law controlling them, 

Hr. Fltmsoll's Book. — As already stated, Mr. Plimsoll still 
kept up his agitation against "rotten and overladen " ships, and ■ 
in this 3rear (1872) published his eelebrat«d impeachment of the I 
British shipowner, producing a most astounding array of facts and \ 
figures to prove his contention, and, doubtless, it looked very bad 1 
for some of the individual shipowners whom he arraigned. A t 
generous and sympathetic public, worked upon by his pleadings, I 
supplied the funds wherewith to carry on the war, and keep up a | 
atrict surveillance upon I'otten and unseaworthy ships, and the I 
" nefarious " shipowner, in aid of the life of poor Jack. I 

Iiord Carlingford's Bill. — Unable to stem the tide of senti- | 
ment, Lord Carlingford, the President of the Board of Trade, i 
brought in a Bill in 1873" to increase the power of the Board 
over unseaworthy ships, and strengthen the Act of 1871. Mr. 
FlimsaU's spies were continually bringing what they deemed 
unsafe ships under the notice of the Board, and it was thought 
prudent to appoint Government surveyors for the purpose of 
watching ships, rather than to leave it in such hands. The Board 
of Trade bad given Mr. Plimsoll every assistance, but with what 

■ • Evenl.uallj pa^Ked as 36 and 37 Vict. c. 85. 
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result ? Of tlip cases of unseaworthiness which lie presented to 
the Board not one-fifth were worthy of detention ; in some few 
beyond this very slight repairs were needed and readily made ; in 
more than one-half the charge was entirely groundless. In the 
nest year or two the Board's officers were not idle, but of all the 
vessels detained by them only three per cent, were proved seaworthy. 
Instead of being content to believe that the Government would 
use every legitimate endeavour to attain the end he worked for, 
Mr. Plimsoll continued his agitation as if nothing would satisfy 
bim but to get a rope around the necks of British shipowners. 
Carried away by extreme fanaticism, he condemned them as a class 
and insulted them in every possible way. 

Ships sold to Foreigners.— By the end of 1874, 440 vessels 
had been surveyed ; of these only 1 7 were steam vessels ; 404 were 
pronounced unseaworthy without repair, 14 wei'e seaworthy, and 
the remainder pending result of survey. Only 25 were condemned 
to be broken up. The effect, however, was so great upon the ship- 
owners that, from January 1873, to the middle of 1875, 875 
ships (principally wooden vessels) were transferred to foreign flags, 
not necessarily because they were unseaworthy, but to free the 
owners from the harassing measures pursued by Mr. Plimsoll. It 
destroyed the fleet of timber ships which had been used in the St. 
Lawrence and American trades, and the timber carrying business 
fell into the hands of foreignei-s who were not hampered by such 
strict regulations. 

Boyal CommiBaion, 1873. — "With a view to allay the excite- 
ment of the nation, and to ascertain the truth in regard to the 
condition of our merchant ships, and the conduct of owners in 
regard to their sea worthiness, a Royal Commission was issued on 
the zgth March, 1873, to twelve noblemen and gentlemen, who 
were instructed " to make inquiry with regard to the alleged un- 
seaworthiness of British registered ships ; whether arising from 
overloading, deck -loading, defective construction, form, equipment, 
machinery, age, or improper stowage ; and also to inquii* into the 
present system of marine insurance, the state of the law as to the 
liability of shipowners for injury to those whom they employ; 
and the alleged practice of undermanning ships ; and also to 
suggest any amendments in the law which might remedy, or lessen, 
such evils as may be found to have arisen from the matters afore- 
said." This Commission was presided over by the Eight Honour- 
able the Buke of Somerset, K.G., and on it sat H.R.fi. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, E.N., K.C, rfcc., and Admiral Sir James Hope, 
E.N., G.C.B., representing thel^avy; the Court of Admiralty was 
repi-esented by H. C. Rothery, Esq., and the rest represented the 
Oovernmejit and alltheotjier authoritative bodies connected witji 
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rjnfficieDt goanntee df MpwlMlitT, mad Om ««• jirtifad Iqr the 

' After hearing a haff noBbcr vt ■JliiiiiB. dxtng aimtaak con- 
' itiunis HttiDgs from H»nik to Sonnkr, die wixk wac atiB >■- 
nuilili.liiit. iiitli n rirr tnillijiin. [iw|iiaiii, llii riimiiiiwiiiim 
' an intenm n^art. WUbt S*™*? ^^' FKBaofl credit Cor 
r called aUeatioa In tlte Ioh of life -vUdi < 
DtOe Hutine fran tlte colfaUe ne^ectof d 
as f DHD other p pe wUU e M M ca , tlie CoaunaH 
some oF hta ftalemeoU were cxaggenUed, and tliat naiijr of im 
imputatimis on tbe Baud of Tiade, tar coaif£cit7 with ahipownen, 
were not borne oot by th» evidcnee broo ^ t before Ibein. In tbe 
meantime thej- adned that great caution should be exmased in 
regard to lepabition, until experience bad been gained from the 
great powersakeadj granted to tbe Board of Trade for tbe super- 
vision, and, if nefieaaaiT, die sttqipage of anaeawmtfaf or over- 
laden vessels. In ooaelasioa, th^ hoped to eomplete ihar mtk 
and preeect a full report dnmig the ensuing scflsio& of Parliament. 
Mr. FUmBoU's Bill, 1S74. — Mr. FlinuoU, not satined with 
this progress, in the next bmsoo (1874) brooght in a Bill en- 
deavotuing to force the Government into the survey of every 
vessel loading or diAJiaFgtng in the United Kingdom. This the 
Giovemment resisted, more especially od the plea that it was unad- 
visable to relieve tbe owners and masten; of all responsibility, 
which would be tLe effect of such legislation as was demanded by 
Mr. Plimsoll. His Bill was thrown out, the Gorenuoent at the 
same time promising to legislate fully upon receipt of the Report 
of the Boj^ Commission. 

Beport of the Commissioners.— This Iteport, which was 
published in July 1874, was a verj- long one, very eEhau.<itive yet 
moderate in tone. It adhered to the principle that the shipowner 
should not be relieved from any responsibility in regard to the 
seaworthine«n, or lading, of his ship ; but that, as unseaworthiness , 

Kd overloading in Eome casein had been proved, a supervision by - ^^^J 
thority should be exercised, und it was thought that the power ^^^| 
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uow ifi tlie hand of the Board of Trade was suffit'ient for tha 
purpo.'^e. It entered upon many points too tedious to detail, and 
made representntions with regard to safety of life, which have 
since become the eubjectoE legislation. One point, however, affect- 
ing our seamen they considered estftblished, and that was, that by 
far the larger proportion of loss arose from their neglect or bad 
navigation. As a remedy for this, they suggest improvements in 
the mode of master's depositions as to wreck, collisions, Ac., and 
in inquiries into such casualties. 

Sir Charles Adderley'a Bill, 1875, — In Tebruary 1875, tha 
President of the Board of Trade brought in a BiU to amend the 
Shipping Acts, which embodied many of the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission, and would have dealt fairly with most of 
the questions had it been carried into law, Mr. Piimsoll, not 
satisfied with this, reintroduced his own Bill, which ho was even- 
tually persuaded to withdritw, upon the plea that he could move his 
own special clauses as amendments. 

Hr. Flimaoll's Conduct. Painful Incident in the House. 
— There was evidently a good deal of quiet opposition to the 
Government Bill, which was piloted by Sir Charles Adderley, and 
it ia probable the Government was not over aniious about its wel- 
fare. Most of the session passsd away, and when the business 
before the House was dealt with in the end of July, the Govern- 
ment, finding it impossible to deal with the Shipping Bill in reason- 
able time, withdrew it on the 22nd of that month. This was 
hailed by Mr. Piimsoll and his friends with a storm of indignation, 
and led to a most unfortunate scene in the House of Commons, in 
which Mr. Piimsoll completely lost his head, and made use of such 
violent language that he was called to order by the Speaker, but 
refused to withdraw the obnoxious expressions. He was then repri- 
manded by the Honse and withdrew. 

This was a most painful incident, and clearly showed Mr. Plim- 
soll's want of tact and discrimination. It was a great pity that 
he could not endure opposition more patiently, for, after all, he had 
something of righteousness in his cause, and was supported by the 
strong feelings of a numerous tody throughout the country. The 
action of the Government in dropping the Bill was severely criti- 
cised outside the House of Commons as well as inside, and this 
was so much felt that the Prime Minister, Mr. Disraeli, in an after- 
dinner speech at the Mansion House, thought it best to defend his 
conduct. Mr. Disraeli explained that, for some reason for which 
he could not account, the Bill did not make way, "although," he 
said, " there was no Bill to which individually, representing the 
Government, he more adhered," hut when on the 22nd of July 
" there were found on tbepapov 178 njimi'lnwiilsta thnlhiU, 140 of 
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'hich wore presented by the Opposition .... he fi'lt it 
liduty to recommend thtit it ^ould not bo proceeded with ! 

" Stop-gap " Act, 1875. — Although that Bill wua withdrawn, 
short Bill was brought in of only two clauses to inuroaae the 
power of the Board of Trade in regai'd to the appointment of 
surveyors, &e., and to enable them, to i^top tihips upon the com- 
plaint of one-fourth of the crew as to defective coDdition, This 
Bill was passed in a very few days, although several clauau. 
relating to grain cargoes, marking deck- and load-lines on vesse* 
imported from the dropped Bill were added to it in Gommitti 
This Bill then became the Act 38 imd 39 Vict. c. 88, whith hu 
been termed the "Stop-gap" Aut, as its powers only ran for 
twelve months to tide over the time until the conclusion of the 
next session. As it confeiTed much stronger power on the Be 
of Trade with regard to the stoppage of vessels preaumedly 
seaworthy, it did not at all meet the views of the shipowners. 
sop was, however, thrown to them by giving them power to proae> 
cute the Board of Trade thi'ough its principal secretary for im- 
pi'opcr detention of vessels by its officers. 

Excitement among ShipownerB. — This course of legisbtive' 
action and the continued excitement relative to loss of life at sea,, 
at length tlioroughly roused the feelings of the sbi]iowners, who 
deemed it an unwarrantable intei'ference with shipping business. 
The result was a mass meeting of shipowners from all parts of 
the kingdom, which was held in London on the znd of February, 
1876, whereat strong resolutions were passed protesting against 
such legislation, and especially of the action of the Board of Trade 
surveyors under their new powers, as detiimontal to the British 
shipping trade, and as afibrding an open door to the competition 
of foreigners who were not hampered by such surveillance and 
reatrictionB, The feeling of the meeting was that the large body 
of shipowners who conducted their business properly and honestly 
were being hampered and punished for a »7iiall body of reckless, li 
not dis/ioiiest, shipowners, " Let the responsibilities of ship- 
owners," said Lord Eslington, the ehainnan of the meeting, " be 
■olearly defined. If any man sent a whip to sea in an unseaworthy 
condition — that was a crime and ought to be punished ; then 
make the punishment certain and severe, but take care to make 
that man only responsible for acts over which he had control," 
Another speaker complained that no less than forty-one Acts 
bearing u|K>n the merchant service had been passed since 1849— 
that such legislation kept shipowners upon the tenterhooks of 
suspense not knowing what was next to happen. General refer- 
made to the deci'ease in number and detenomtion ' " 
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Finally it was resolved to request aii interview with the Prime 
Minister prior to the meeting of Parliament, to enable them to 
state their feelings more fully on the question, with a view to 
relief from further harassment, and to appoint a deputation to 
meet him. This deputation waa received by Mr." Disraeli a few 
days after, to whom they were introduced by Mr. Goschen, M.P., 
who, while deprecating anything like special pleading for ship- 
ownera, said that he, to some esteot, sympathised with them ou 
the ground of the " state of uncertiainty which had for siime time 
past materially interfered with that great trade, and if Govern- 
ment with the aid of the legislature could complete the work of 
Merchant Shipping Legislation a great advantage would be 
gained," 

Lord Eslington, in stating the case for shipowners, leferred to 
the Heries of resolutions, and said that "the recent changes in 
legislation bad been most inconvenient and harassing to ship- 
owners — that it had been fragmentary and ill-considered — but 
the shipowners were willing to accord their support to any well- 
considered measure for saving life at sea. 

"That there should be local appeal against arbitrary dedaions 
of the Board of Trade surveyors in the various ports. 

" That they entered 'a protest against Clauae 4 of the Act of 
1875 (as to unseaworthy ships), which imposes on shipowners a 
I'ssponsibUity hitheito unknown in the jurisprudence of the 
■country.' 

" That a large proportion of casualties, itc, were caused by the 
inefficiency, intemperance, and negligence, or insubordination of 

Also " a protest against section 2 of the same Act wliicb per- 
mitted a ship to be detained upon complaint of one-fourth of the 

And " against a hard-and-fast load-line." 

" The shipowners," he said, " were desirous to give their best 
assistance to the Government in passing necessary legislation, but 
they trusted that they would have means afforded them of 
making known their opinions," 

The Prime Minister asaui-ed thew the Government bad no 
desire to do anything which would militate against so vast and 
important an interest, and that what had been done seemed 
necesMary. lie reminded them that the Mei-chant Shipping Act 
would have been consolidated any time within the past seven 
years had it not been for the opposition raised not only by ship- 
owners, but in many other quarters. That he would take care 
that their resolutions had the careful consideration of tlie Govern- 
ment prior to any future legialatiou, but that he could not 
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promise to deal with the Merchant Shipping Acts, as a whole as 
it- would take up too much time, to the detriment of other im- 
portant matters. 

In one point alone did the shipowners make their influence 
felt. Courts of appeal were appointed to deal with surveys. On 
the other points there was no withdrawal, as will be seen in what 
follows. 




CHAPTER XI r. 

LOCKHLEY HALL CASE.— SHIPMASTERS' SOCIETIES.— 
LOADING OF SH1P8. 

Contents.— Further leRislation, 1876— Wreck Commissioner — Lodiidiy 
Jlall case — Uojuat aentencc on Captain Barker — Shipmasters and the 
Prime Minister — Formation of Shipmasters' Society of London — Court 
of Appeal for inquiij into shipping casualtiea — Serioaa losses at sea — 
Stowage of grain cargoes — Mr. Martell's Paper on Losfies at Sea — Pott 
of Montreal— Capsizing of the /'opAiie— Inquiry by Sir B. Heed &nd his 
report— Detention of overladen ships— Load-line Committee — Eoyal 
Commission of 1SS4 on lose of life at sea— Wreck reports. 

Further Legislation, 1876.^111 1870 an Act, 39 and 40 Vict. 
c. 80, waK piissed, making the sending of an unseaworthy ship to 
sea a misdemeanour, with further stringent regulations as to 
BurveyB, and appointing coui'ts of appeal to decide coses ; making 
the rules aa to overloading applicable to foreign ships loading in 
British ports ; regulating the carriage of grain and deck loads of 
timber ; and insisting upon a maximum load draft being marked 
on the vessel by the owner ; appointing a wreck commisBioner, or 
commifisionerB, not exceeding three, and determining their duties 
as to inquiries into shipping casualities, &x. \ enforcing the regis- 
tration of the managing owner ; or, if no such owner, a ship's 
husband, or other person having the management of the ship, 
with his address in the United Kingdom. This Act repealed 
certain sections of the Acts of 1S54, 1871, 1873, and the whole 
of the Act of 1875 bearing upon these subjects. 

Wreck CommlBBioner. — 'llie appointment of a. judge in the 
capacity of a wreck commissioner was a new departure. At first 
it wafi contemplated to appoint three such commissioners for the 
North and South of England and Scotland ; power was moreover 
given to appoint one for Ireland, if found necessary, and these 
appointments were placed in the hnnds of the Lord Chancellor. 
Shortly after the passing of the Act, the first commissioner of 
wrecks was appointed by the nomination of Mr. H. 0. Rothery, 
Q.C., an experienced Admirfilty Oouit lawyer. Although local 
miigLsti-atcs might still be called upon to act upon courts of 
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of the ship Lxkdey Hali, hna^A a yiiaan naned AHcn Moiv 
Mr. Faget, at the Thames Poliee Oottrt,atid AMtffA \am wilk 
assaulting the chief officer on tfae Ugh aeai^ and gnai aad eou- 
tiuued insnbordinqtion and 1 efiiad of dntjr. de mi man, on tba 
other hand, brought a cjiarge a^nat the caftoin for Sltsal 
assault by placing him in irona. The Btaguttale adnrittod tut 
the captain's case waa fuDy proved, bat in paanog jodgnient 
said " he had taken into coniiiderataon what Allen had ^rtadg 
mfered " (by having been confined in irons oa board). " Vor tlia 
refusal of duty he inflicted a nominal poninhment of one day'a 
impiisonment, and for the assault another day's impriaonment," 
The " quality of mercy" was Hutely ittiained in thU case, for the 
punifihment provided by the Act was imprisonment for any period 
sot exceeding twelve weeks, and uIko at the discretion of the 
'Oourt to forfeit, for every twenty-four hours of such disobedience 
■pr neglect, a sum of six days' pay. But on the other side there 
Btraining of mercy ; for the admitted placing of the man 
i, the captain was condemned, ostensibly under the common 
iw proeednre, to be imprisoned for twenty-one days without the 
a of a fine. This sentetiee was so unjust — so contrary t« 
-that it rawed a stoim of indignation throughout the 
lipping world of London. 

Shipmasters and the Prime Minister. — A strong deputation 
the Prime Minister iind laid before him an unanimous 
iteat against such injustioe. There was no doubt that the 
;rate erred in hb law as ^regiously as he did in his 
mpathy for such a case as Allen's was proved to hare been. 
!he result of the appeal was the Home Secretary's intervention, 
id the release of Captain Barnes. The judgment could not ba i 
lined. To sustain such a judgment would imperil the I 
Vecesaary discipline of a ship in toto. The power to maintain J 
discipline and exact obedience to his orders has been placed inl 
the master's hands by the Law of the Sea from the days of tha I 
Rhodians downwards, and anything which has a tendency tol 
weaken it would react moat injuriously upon the master's powec 1 
to exact obedience to lawful comniands, and performiinoe of duty I 
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by the crew in the prosecution of a voyage. Sucli a reading of the 
law as was given by the Thames [wlice magistrate in Captain 
Barnes' case would render it impossible for sliipmastcrs to uae 
the commonest i-esti'ttint on any member of a crew guilty of 
mutinous conduct or assault. In the excitement of the moment a 
deputation of shipmastei's and others again waited upon the 
Prime Minister, Mr, DisraeH, and craved an alteration of the 
law to prevent the vecuo'ence of such a judgment, and to 
establish the authority of the masters. The Prime Miniater, in 
reply, told them " that the law gave the shipmaster fnll power on 
board his ship at sea. What could they want more ? '' He more- 
over explained that in Captain Barnes' case it was not the law 
that was at fault, but the judge, and expressed his disapproval of 
Mr. Piiget's judgment, " An eiTOi- had been committed, and 
would be remedied." And so it was— by Captain Barnes' release 
and Mr. Paget's subsequent removal from the Thames Street 
Police Court. All power is in the hand of the master, but he 
must uae it wisely and with discretion. 

Formation of the Shipmasters' Society of London. — ^The 
strong feeling in the shipping world cauaed by the Lockshi/ Hall 
caae found Its ejcpre^on in sevei'al meetings of both shipowners 
and shipmasters, notably in London, where a society of ship- 
masters, supported by the shipowners, was formed for mutual 
defence against unjust legislation and legislative action. A Ship- 
musters' Society had been in existence since 1857, whose head- 
quarters were at Liverpool. This society was incorporated in 
1S62 by Act of Parliament as the " Mercantile Marine Service 
Association," and it ought to have been one great and undivided 
society of shipmasters for Great Britain and Ireland as was at 
first intended, but unfortunately dissensions arose at the very 
outset between the London, Southampton and Liverpool branches 
of the proposed Society, with the result that a most uncompromis- 
ing spht occurred. The London aact Southampton Societies died a 
natural death in a year or two, whilst Liverpool proceeded quietly 
on its course and formed a national society sanctioned by Parliament, 
The re-awakening m London to the absolute need of such a 
society resulted in tlie formation of the " Shipmastei-s' Society," 
now in active life. The general objects of the society are, the 
mutual protection and advancement of the general interests of 
the members, and to assist in defraying legal expenses which may 
be incurred in defending the interests of members who may ho 
brought before a Court of Inquiry, and may appear to the com- 
mittee of management to require such aid. There are several 
other societies repi'csenting other districts of the kingdom wbi^ 
have been formed for the same purpose. '^ 
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Four of these sweeties, viz., the Mercantile Marine Service 
AsacKaatioii, the Scottish Shipmasters' Association, the Ship- 
masters' Society, and the British Shipmasters' Protection 
Society (North-eaet Coast), are now joined together, for 
consultative, legal, and other purposes, in a federation, which 
is governed by a council elected by the several societies. Its 
business ia principally to watch legislation which may have a 
tendency to injure the position of shipmasters and officers, and 
to promote such as may be for their benefit. 

Court of Appeal for Inquiry into Shipping Casualties. 
The circumstances of the Lockahy Hall case, and the excite- 
ment attending it, had the effect of making shipmasters and 
their friends review their position ia connection with the legis- 
lation of the past twenty-five years, and especially in regard 
to the proceedings and procedure of Courts of Inquiry — their 
constitution and the want of a Court of Appeal in doubtful 
cases. This want became so apparent as time passed on that 
in 1879 the Government brought in and passed an Act, 43 &. 43 
Vict., c. 72, which created 11 Court of Appeal for the re-hearing 
of any case in which " new and important evidence which could 
not be produced at the investigation has been discovered, or If 
for any other reason there has been in their {the Board of 
Trade's) opinion ground for suspecting a miscarriage of justice." 
This was a measure of justice, but it stopped short of what 
was actually required, which was put off for a more convenient 
season. 

In compliance with the requirements of this Act, the Lord 
Chancellor made new rules as (« assessors on Ooui-ts of Inquiry, 
which placed their appointment in the hand of the Home 
Secretary. These rules also ordained that where the certificate 
of any ofGcer was in question there should not be less than 
two assessors having experience in the merchant service ; and 
in the case of an engineer, one at least was to be an engineer 
holding a first-class certificate and of at least five yeai-s' sea 
service. In 1880 new rules were added, principally applying 
to the re-hearing of cases in Courts of Appeal. 

Serious Iiosses at Sea.^Stowage of Grain. — Mr. Martell's 
paper on IiOSses at Sea. — In addition to the discussion as to 
seaworthy ships, another featui'e leading to unseaworthiness was 
now seriously exercising the minds of owners and others con- 
nected with merchant shipping, and that was the very serious 
number of vessels {principally steamships) which, grain-laden, 
were lost and missing. As, in most of these cases, the crews 
disappeared with the ships, it was verj- difficult to obtain evidence 
as to the momentary ciuses. In n most valuable paper addressed 
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to the Institution of Naval Architects in April, 
Murtell, the Senior Surveyor to Lloyds, diBcnssed the probable 
canses. Inter alid, the " want of proper care in loading," and 
a "want of initial stability" in oertam classes of vessels, were 
prominently adduced. lie latter was a question for Lloyds 
and naval architects to deal with ; the former could only be 
properly dealt with by legislation. Accordingly, the Govern- 
ment introduced and passed the Act, 43 k 44 Vict. c. 43, in 
which stringent rules were laid down in reference to the 
stowage of grain eargo&s, under heavy penalties. Beyond the 
two causes stated above, Mr. Martell, while laying no undue 
blame on either, referred to acts of management as being 
partially responsible for bad stowage. First, the hasty despatch 
required by owners. " The greater original cost, and the 
expenses in working steamers, as compared with sailing ships, 
have also made rapid despatch in port a question of greater 
importance ; the consequence of this has been that too little 
attention has been given to the stowage of cargoes," &c. &c. 
Secondly, of the masters, after giving credit for increased 
education and intelligence, he says, " When we come to consider 
other causes of loss arising from overloading and improper 
stowage, it will be impossible to acquit shipmasters of all blame ; 
but it must be remembered of them that, whatever their faults 
of omission, or of commission, they always risk, and too o/ien have 
to pay tlie penalty v>ith, their lives for their mistakes, whether they 
arise from ignorance or inadvertence." 

Port of Montreal-^As a proof of recklessness or carelessness, 
he refers to what had occurred at Montreal, than which port 
none had suffered so many losses of grain-laden ships prior 
to 1873. The Port Warden of that port was charged with seeing 
all grain ships properly laden under certain rules laid down by 
the port authorities. The fine upon any shipmaster for non- 
compliance was S40. " This fine was so ridiculously low that the 
shipmasters paid it as a matter of course, loaded their ships aa 
they liked, and numerous losses used to ensue." In that year 
the fine was raised to ?8oo for evading the Port Warden's 
regulations, and since that time not a single grain-laden vessel 
from the Port of Montreal has foundered at sea. This story 
tells its own tale and teaches its own lesson to shipmasters. 
Whatever they may choose to risk for themselves, they have 
no right to imperil the lives of their cretvs. How many lives 
have they sacrificed, as well as committed moral suicide them- 
selves, to satisfy the greed of unscrupulous owners 1 A small fine 
was paid with a light heart, but when it was made heavy enough 
to make it no longer worth while to risk it, the evil was cured. J 
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DETENTION OF OVEKLADEN SHIPS. ll?i 

Capaizing of the "Daphne." — Inquiry by Sir Edward 
Beed and hia Eeport, — Tlie capsizing of the JJaphne S.S., 
in course of her launcb upon tlie Clyde on Friday, July the 4tli, 
18S3, accentuated the fears in regard to the stability of vessels 
generally. The Kome Secretary appointed a Commission of 
Inquiry into the cii'cumstancea of the Daphne's disaster, which 
was presided over by Sir Edward Reed, the eminent naval 
architect. Its cause and the general question of stability were 
exhaustively treated. The Report is too long to be dealt with 
here, but Sir Edward's concluding remark may very well find 
a place as intei'eeting to shipmasters and officers. He says, 
" I venture to add (in view of the relation of this case to the 
general question of stability) that with the large number of 
ships afloat possessing so little stability as to make their safety at 
sea dependent upon the judicious stowage of cargo, arrange- 
ment of coal and use of water ballast, it would appear to be 
high time that some knowledge of the elements of a ship's 
stability was imparted to the officers of the Mercantile Marine, 
and required of them by the Board of Trade examiners, I must 
be excused for further adding that the recent legislation of 
Parliament has, in my opinion, been mach less e^cient in preserv- 
ing life and property at sea than il might have been had the Board 
of Trade wnderstood and recognised the very large extent to which 
this question of stability of necessity enters into the design, con- 
struction, stowage, load line, freeboard, and almost every other 
subject with which the Board has to deal in i-egulating mei-chaat 
shipping matters." 

Detention of Overladen Ships—Load-line Committee. — 
The course of legislation had made it incumbent upon the Govern- 
ment officers to prevent overladen ships from pi'oceediug to sea, 
but an absolute answer ae. to what was an overladen ship never 
having been given, left the question surrounded by difficulties. 
The various types of vessels that had sprung into existence, espe- 
cially steamers, filled the judgment as to the meaning of the term 
" overladen " with ambiguity. With a view to the solution of 
the question a Departmental Committee was appointed by the 
Board of Trade in Januaiy 1884, which consisted of thirteen of 
the most eminent Government officials, professors of naval archi- 
tecture, and practical shipbuilders, to consider " Whether it is 
now practicable to frame any general rules concei'uing freeboard 
which will prevent dangerous overloading without unduly inter- 
fei-ing with trade," ic. ic. Tliis committee has usually been 
' rmed " The Load-lino Committee." 

With a view to meet the question Lloyds' OommiLtee had 
worked out for themselves a set of freeboard tables which the/J 
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considered would fully answer the piu'pose, without undue pres- 
sure upon any class of vessel. The Board of Trade also presented 
their ideas upon the subject, and the result vraa a difference of 
opinion. 

After a long and patient inquiry, the Committee reported to 
the President of the Board of Trade, in answer to the (jueations 
submitted to them :^ 

"That, I. We are of opinion that it ls now practicable to 
frame general rules concerning freeboard, which will prevent 
dangerous overloading without unduly interfering with the trade. 

" 2. We have the pleasure to submit herewith tables which we 
consider should be adopted." 

And in the 3rd they expressed an opinion " that they would be 
applicable to all existing types of cargo vessels, and for some years 
to come," &(!. 

The rules submitted were based in principle upon the latest 
tablea of Lloyds' register office, with such limited modifications as 
were couciu'red in by that body and the Board of Ti'ade, both 
being represented on the Committee, whose recommendation was 
unanimous. At the same time they guarded themselves by 
Baying " that if rigidly applied to some oases that might arise " 
(such as new types not at present in existence, or perhaps not 
contemplated in Lloyds' and other classifications, which would 
have to be dealt with on their own merits), "injustice might be 
done." By the legislation which followed such cases are left to 
the discretion of the Board of Trade. 

Boyal Commission of 1884 on Lass of Life at Sea. — 
Although the labours of this Committee settled fairly the ques- 
tion of a load-line there wei'e many others in connection with 
unseaworthy ships still unsettled, and these were refeiTed to a 
BiOyal Commission granted in the end of 1884 "To inquire into 
the extent and cause of the loss of ships and lives at sea since the 
Sflport of the Royal Commission on L^nseaworthy Ships, and to 
report on the remedies for such losses, having special but not 
exclusive regard to the following subjects," viz. : — 

"The laws concerning marine insurance and the liability of 



" The functions and administration of the Marine Department 
of the Board of Trade ; 

"The functions of the Courts before whom wreck inquiries are 
conducted ; 

" The condition and efficiency of merchant ofiicers and seamen, 
and the best means of improving the same." 

Wreck Beporte. — The gravity of the circumstances connected 
mill tie increase of casualties, especially in steamships, rendered 




WEECE REPOETS. 

inquiry absolutely necessary. Tlie Wreck Ileport for 
[ showed & fitendy annual rise in serious casualties to 
Bteamshipa, From 406 in 1877-78 to 656 in 1883-84, or more 
than 50 per cent. The loss of life in 1883-84 was 2245, which 
was less than the loss on the preceding year, but above the 
average of the past seven years. The number of missing ships 
; of which tog were sailing vessels with 1044 lives, and 
12 steamers with 238 lives; together making mw-e than one-half 
of the total loss of life. The serious part of this loss was that of 
the increase of classed vessels. Of the number of lives lost in 
ships and steamera 197 were thosi 
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Contents. ^ — Mr. Chamberlain's Bill — Opposition of the BhipownerB — De- 

fression in shipping, 1885— Fnll report of the Commismoii in 18S7— 
be efFccta of late legislation described — Its apparent inutility in pie- 
venting loss of life— Papers by Professors Elgar and Jenkins — FaJse 
competition and careless stowage^ — Amount of shipping legislation. 

Mr. Chamberlain's Bill. — lu 1884 Mr. Chamberlain brought 
into the House of Commons a very comprehensive Bill dealing 
with Insurances (with a view to prevent ovei'-inaurance, &c.), con- 
tracts between shipowners and seamen (making ehipowners re- 
sponsible to the ci-ew for the ship's seaworthiness, and extending 
the Employers' Liability Act to seamen), Joint Stock Companies 
and Criminal Law, amendment of the procedure for detention of 
unseaworthy ships, tonnage measurement, with the view of amend- 
ing certain anomalies which had crept into legislation, defining the 
mode of ascertaining net register tonnage, &c. 

Opposition of the Shipowners. — During the winter recess 
Mr. Chamberlain had attended several meetings advocating the 
principles of the proposed measure with a, view to saving life at 
sea, he being impressed, from his experience as President of the 
Board of Trade, with the opinion that much of the loss which had 
been occurring with large increase from year to year was prevent- 
ible, and that erroneous principles of sea insurance existed which 
permitted of an absolute profit being made by the loss of a vessel 
insured beyond a value which would fairly recoup the owners for 
their loss. At some of these meetings he met with indignant 
opposition from the shipowners. On the introduetion of the Bill, 
Mr. A. B. Forwood, of Liverpool, wrotea verystrongletterto the 
Nautical Magai:ine, impugning the premises upon which Mr. 
Chamberlain relied, especially in regard to insurances ; and after 
making some remarks upon surveys, shipping courts, and the 
PUmsoll mark (as then carried out), he winds up by a strong in- 
dictment of British shipmasters and oflicers. " I have had,'' he 
said, " twenty-five years' experience as a managing owner of many 
thousand tons of steam shipping, and also as an uudei'w liter, and 
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[ unhesitatingly eay that far more losses occur from the fault of 
Hir Board of Trade ceitificated oflicers and engineers and the 
'tate-pampered Keamen of to-day, than from any other cause or 
" Insobriety stands," he continues, " as owners too well 
o the forefront as the cause of disaster, yet nothing ia 
inore difficult of legal proof; but when biought home the culprit's 
'''certificate should be cancelled. Kepiimands and suspensions do 
not meet the gravity of the ofTeuce." 

The Bill got, however, little further thau the second reading, 
and eventually was dropped for want of time to carry it through. 
Many portions of it were dealt with in the following years, hot. 
little alteration in the mode of insurance has been achieved ; neither 
has the Employers' LiabUity Act been extended to seamen. 

Such a state of matters as was disclosed by the late Wreck 
Keports in connection with the abnormal loss of life, and the con- 
tinued excitement maintained by the seamen's trade unions and 
their political suppoi-tera, determined the Govei-nment to appoint 
the Boyal CommiKsiou to inquire into the causes of such losses, 
and to report upon the 1>est means to attain "the saving of life at 
sea," referred to above. 

DepresBion of Trade in 1885. — The beginning of iSSsfound 
the shipping ti'ade in a slate of great depression, and the amount 
of tonnage building had dropped to about one-half of what it had 
been in 1883; perhaps it was not so much depression as a retui-n to 
a normal state, after the excitement of 1S82-3. There was one 
noticeable feature in that excitement which led to the building of 
at least- one-fourth more tonnage than even in the years 1S73-4, 
and moi'e than has been quite reached since, and that was, the 
elevation of prices either of ships or material did not reach any- 
thing like the point of those yeais, the mauufuctories of both iiun 
and steel being better able to meet the demand upon their resources. 
The labour market was the one most benefitted. Freights had 
gone up to a small extent, but now had fallen lower than 
The volume of trade was little, if at all, diminished, but pi'ices 
■wei'e less in every direction. 

Full Beport of the ConunisBion in 1887.— At the end of 
'~5 the Boyal Commission on the Saving of Life at Sea issued a 
ne of the evidence taken throughout the session, but without 
ing any recommendation, as the inquiry was not finished. 

irliament having been dissolved in November, and the old Oom- 
■uperseded by a new one, under the chairmanship of Mr. 

law Lefevre, in the beginning of the session of 1 886, its labours 
! continued until 1887, in which year, on the 27th of August, 
s full Report wns i.'isued. 

The EC^cts of late Legislation described.— After reviewing 
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the legialatiou of late years, the Commisaionera said ; '■ When w 
look at the general results of the legislation thus referred to, upon 
the loss of life and property at sea in British veseek, it ia most 
v/nsatisfactory to find no sensible effect has been produced in I'educ- 
tion of their loss." 

Its apparent Inutility in preventing Loss of Life. — 
" From the returns laid before this Commission by the Board of 
Trade, the substantial accuracy of which has not been questioned, 
it appeai-s that from 1874 to 1883 inclusively, there was a marked 
increase in the losses of British ships, and of the lives of those 

employed in them The most serious losses occurred in 

respect of vessels (excluding fiehiog vessels) reported as missing. 
No less than 699 vessels, with 8475 hands onboard, were reported 
as missing during this period of nine years, the cause of whose loss 
woa unknown." 

Mr. Thomas Gray and the shipowners differed as to tlie number 
of seamen employed and consequentlyas to the average percentage 
of loss ; " but," says the Eeport, " wluchever method of comparison 
be taken, the proportion of deaths from drowning of seamen was 
very high, and had undoubtedly increased during the period under 
consideration — yiz., from i in 81 in 1875, to i ia 56 in 1883." . , . 

To outside observers there is no reason to suppose that Mr. Gray 
was actuated by malice towards the shipowners, and that he wished 
to exaggerate the truth ; whereas it is very evident from the course 
of the evidence that, by every device possible, they endeavoured 
to minimise the truth, and to show that the ordinary perils of the 
sea alone were responsible for the loss, and not, as was alleged, from 
preventible causes. 

" It should be borne in mind," continues tiie Report, " in con- 
sidering this subject, thiit besides the livea actually lost at sea, very 
many more have been endangered, and only preserved by the means 
of safety so largely provided by Government aid and by private 
philanthropic effort." 

" From the tables prepared by the Board of Trade for nine years 
ending June 30, 1883, no less than 96,494 lives were saved at 
home and abroad, chiefly by lifeboats, rocket apparatus, ships' 
boats, &c, 

" The statistics above referred to were the latest available in 
the earlier inquiries of the Commission in 1885. Since then the 
statistics of three additional years have been obtained." .... 
Loss of life fell from 2019 in 1883 to 1181 in 1884— 1190 in 
1885 and 1067 in i886 — a reduction of 42 % in those three 

years from the average for the previous thi-ee years 

Mr. Gray referring to this diminution, says, "he believes there 
have been three operating causes. In the tirst place there has 
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whole, comparatively f&v&unbl« we»tti«r; in tbe 
second place there has been a marked, &lmuit a general, iltmrwo 
in the value of ships in policies of insimnce : lutd id tb« tbJrd 
place, the attention beatowed on the deptb erf loiidiiig Mid l' 
general seaworthiness of eliip^ bus hud effect." 

The Commiasion did not coincide entirely in Mr. OrftV** 
views, but came to the conclosion that, " To whatever cau«e tulf I 
diminution of loss of life during the yean 1S84.-S6 majrb* diw, it I 
cannot be contended that it was in any my the result of th* 1 
legislation of i!$75-6 ; and the fact remaiDH induputable tliat, to I 
8pite of all the provisions made by Parliament, and tlie i^rMt 1 
iQCrease of the staff of the Board of Trade, entailing a ¥1177 lar^ I 
charge upon the country, there was not only no dimumtiuii fo tlis I 
—loss of life at sea in merchant veesela in the yearn fi/IIowinf ] 

ion this legiglatioD, and up to the year 1883, bat a coiwidenibw I 
Mi-ease." .... 

In considering this conclusion of the Commiwionei-N, it 11 
'bot be forgotten that the aim of Mr. Plimaoll, and thiMV who I 
supported him, was to bring every tihip of whatever cUuut at I 
description under the notice of a Board of IVade sarveyor prior I 
to sailing, On the other hand, the immeDite coet of such cloat 1 
surveys must not be ]oi$t eight of ; it hail been Hhown llist tb* J 
annual charge for surveyors bad risen from about ^ii,odo [iW | 
annum to over ^50,000, and the qaeMtionfortbeCoinmiwiiim wnii, I 
Had the country received value for the incresM? And wun it Hglit ] 
that that should to any great extent be added to ? Although tlt« I 
action of increased strictness in survey had not been able to J 
prevent an actual increase of loss, yet, without it, might not tlit | 

8 have been a great deal more ) I 

" The action of the snrveyors," says the KejKirt, " led t,o th9 j 
' ing up of a considerable number of veAsels of the lowott 1 
, . . , , and if these vessels had not been interfered with, I 
"H might have been that the loss of life would have been groatsr 

even than it proved to be On the other linnd, It In ' 

equally clear that the surveyors of the ISoard of Trade were 
unable to prevent a large number from going to Hea in a Mtatfl 1 
which undoubtedly contributed to, if it was not the immediate 
cause of, disaster and loss." 

In connection with Mr. Chamberlain's proposed Bill, 

IEorwood's letter to the Ifaulical Magazine has been quoted. The 
fine of argument be adopts with regard to British shipmasters I 
bid officere was persistently followed by many of the shipowning j 
Ktnesses, and with such full effect that the Commiasionem came ] 
B> the conclusion that, " Of all the vessels lowt by strandings and j 
wf coUiuoBB, it is undoubtedly the fact that a very great huulImc | 
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of losses were due to the misconduct, or neglect, or enor of 
judgment, of the oScers or persona in charge of the ships ; iind 
we are satisfied that in a large proportion of these cases the loBS 
was due not to mere error of judgment, but to the neglect by the 
maeter or officers of the viost ordinari/ rules cmid precaviiona 
of TMvigation, We notice habitual neglect of the use of the lead, 
and omiBsion to slacken speed in fog. We think, however, 
owners may do much to prevent this class of accident by a 
careful selection of ofGcers, and by insisting on the strict obeerv- 
ance of recognised rules and precautions, especially as masters 
undoubtedly feel tlie pressure of Ike d&mwnd for quick paseagea ! 
We also think that the neglect of the lead is sometimes 
attributable to an insv^oienl number of hands in the watches, 
and that this also sometimes affects the character of the steering 
and look-out, and has thus a bearing upon both strandings and 
collisions." 

The Report goes on to state the difficulty of bringing home 
responsibility to shipowners, and that " the very important 
provision of the Act of 1S76, which made it a misdemeanor for 
the owner or manager to t;end a ship to sea in an unseaworthy 
condition, in consequence of the legal and other difficulties 
attending its enforcement, have been such that Jt has almost 
become a dead letter." ....'' The alternative procedu repto- 
vided by the Acts of 1875-6, viz., that by which the Board of 
Trade is empowered to detain vessels which are unseaworthy, and 
to prevent them from going to sea, is attended with the utmost 
difficulty, and in practice haa proved inefficacious." Mr. Gray, 
in his evidence, went very largely into the reasons for that 
^^ failure, and the Commissioners conclude that they " do not see 

^L that any good results can be got from the extension of the system 

^H of surveys and from the inci'ease of power of detention 

^H It would almost necessarily result either in the surveys becoming 

^H mere formalities, as in the case of f ranee, or in the management 

^H of ships and everything connected with them being transferred 

^H from the owners to Government officials It would tend 

^H still more to level down, than to level up, the average condition 

^H of vessels, &c." 

^H The only alternative policy is to make shipowners more directly 

^H responsible in their civil relations to underwriters, charterers, and 

^H the officers and men employed in the vessels; and on these points 

^P they make some recommendations. 

^K In regai'd to the condition and efficiency of officers and men, 

^K they were " unable to come to the conclusion that there was any 

^^ just foundatiou for the allegations that British seamen have 

^^ deturiorated in quality," and " in view of the facts of the case," 
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they say, " we are unable to advise any interference by law 
the employment of foreign seamen," stating further, " it is 
almost universally admitted by the witnesses that these men 
from the north of Gurape are ejcceltent seamen." They do not 
recommend reverting to the system of compulsory apprentieesliip, 
which " system had to be abandoned in 1849 owing to the abases 
it had given rise to," and say " that in the present day there 
would he far greater liilHculty in re-establishing such a system," 

They recommended " that a simple professional examination 
should be required for the ratings of carpenter and boatswain," 
and " that seamen with the rating of A.B. should be required to 
have continuous records of their services," 

To any one who has the leisure to do it, a perusal of the 
evidenoe and full report will be instructive, but the meogreness 
of the result of two years and a half iuquiry will undoubtedly be 
apparent. The great deerease in loss of life in the three years 
1884-6 must have been due to some cause, but to what cause the 
Commission seemed unable, or unwilling, to attribute it. The 
result of all such inquiries, notwithstanding the evidence brought 
forward, seems to be a. miserable and unsatisfactory compromise of 
the truth. Nevertheless, some good resulted, for it set many of our 
shipping authorities, naval architects, and others upon the alert. 

Papers by Professors Elgar and Jeakins, — In the autumn 
of 18S6, at the meeting of the Naval Architects at Liverpool, 
during the Liverpool Exhibition, Professor Etgar presented a 
most valuable paper on " Los.ses at Sea in 1881 to 1885," in 
which he treated the question very exhaustively, and accom- 
panied it by a set of admirable tables and drawings. A reference 
to these tables shows that a very large number of the vessels 
which disappeared were by no means old vessels, but of most 
modern build and typo ; also that by far the larger number were 
either coal or grain laden, and the conclusion arrived at was that 
they foundered from shifting their cargoes, or, especially in 
steamers of the then fashionable narrow-beamed three-decked 
type, from absolute want of stability. 

This paper was followed in the spring of 18S7 by another 
paper, contributed by the late Professor Jenkins, " On the Shifting 
of Cargoes," in which he treated the action of various cargoes 
under stress of weather and i-olling and heeling motions of the 
ship, and what would undoubtedly take place under various 
degrees of shifting whether of coal or divers kinds of grain. 
" Notwithstanding the enforcement of the stringent regulations 
(of the Grain Acts of 1876 and 1880) .... the annual loss of 
life continues to be very large. During the three years ending 
■&877, 93 grain-laden Uritish vessels foundered or were missing, 
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the number of lives lost being 833. In the nest three years 
the number of vessels so lost rose to 1 1 1 and the lives to 946 ; 
but in the nest triennial period, during the whole of which the 
Carriage of Grain Cargoes Act {1880) was in foi'ce, the numbers 
were reduced to 74 ships and 854 lives," The Professor then 
goes on to show that notwithstanding all the prectiutiona taken, 
grain laden in bulk is a dangerous cargo. 

False Competition and Careless Stowage— He touches 
also on coal-laden ships. " Vessels carrying cargoes of coal are 
subject to no restrictions as to stowage simUar to those enforced 

in the grain trade Statistics appear to show that they 

need it quite as much. During the three years ending 1S77, 200 
coal-laden British vessels foundered or were missing, and with 
them were lost 991 lives. During the three following years the 
numbers of vessels so lost fell to 184 and the lives to 912 ; but in 
the triennial period ending 1883 the number of vessels rose to 
314, and the Uvea reached the melancholy total of 1849, or more 
th»n twice as many as were lost during the same period from 

grain-laden vessels The subject," he says in concluding a 

most interesting paper, "is one that has no doubt received the 
attention of the lioyal Commission now sitting on ' Loss of Life 
at Sea; ' and it is to be hoped that that body will not fail to 
recommend some plan under which the annual loss of life result- 
ing from the shifting of cargoes will become much reduced," 
This hope was never fuliilled, and the stowage of coal cargoes 
remains in a most disgraceful state for want of even the very 
common precaution of trimming properly. The coal is literally 
poured into the ships from shoots and staithes, and the moment 
the lading is finished the vessel is hustled off to sea, neither the 
owner, master, or charterer taking the least care of proper trim- 
ming or stowage, each party trying to throw the blame on the 
other, and so between them valuable lives are lost, the master too 
often saciificing his own with those of the crew. As Admiral 
De Horsey remarked, "With unskilled stevedores, andyWij tn- 
mred ships and cargoes, t/ie safety of the ship appears to be a 
matter of very secondary impoi-taiice," and there can be no doubt 
that morally the possibility of full insurance of ship and cargo is, 
notwithstanding all the owners may say against it, a very im- 
portant and undeniable cause of loss. The false competition of 
managing owners makes it imperative to save expense in the 
treatment and loading of cargoes, and although their great outcry 
is for seamen to command their ships, seamen are useless to pre- 
vent this dangerous practice of taking ships to sea improperly 
stowed, and all their experience stands for nought as against this 
cruel saving of expense. 



AMOUNT OF SHTPPINC LEGISLAn 

The recommeddatione of the Commission on uuxoy potiitH hMj 

Ebeen a. dead letter^ the genera] outcome of tliejr inquiry buing tb4 

''Life Saving Appliances Act of 1888," which doeJ> not tout^ti tbi, 

root of the evil, but only makes provLMions for the saving of lif^ 

(when accidents do occur. 

I an attempt was made to extfind the Liability c 
' Employers Acts to seamen. In the Bill introduced into Purlift 
meat in that year Clause 14 extended the liability not only ti 
the ownei'S, but to the masters also. The manifeot injustice C 
this aroused strong feeling throughout the profession, and t" 
shipmasters' societies made such valid representations to tlu 
Government that there is no doubt the Bill would have he« 
altered. The Bill, liowever, was dropped for want of time t 
carry it through in that session, and it has not since been revived] 

AJnount of Shipping Xiegislation. — The extmordin 
amount of legislation relative to the aiiairs of the mei-chai 
service which bad taken place in the past half-century no» 
rendei'ed the codification of the Mercantile Marine Laws a mattei*' 
of al>so]ute necessity. There were no less than eighty-one separate 
icts referring to merchant ships entered in the Statutes in fifty- 
four years, i.e., from 1840 to 1894, which made it diSicult to 
ascertain what the law really "was. In 1894 the Ooremment set 
about this work, and by avoiding anything like new legislation or 
the introduction of stich controversial matter aa had nTecked the 
attempts of former Governments, it succeeded in passing the 
' erand Act (57 & 58 Vict. c. 60) of that year. By it al! the 
S'lormer Shipping Acts were repealed, and with a few minor 
tezceptions it contains the whole law of merchant shipping and 
Bits personnel. The subject is one which touches so many in- 
terests that it is doubtful how long it will remain the single and 
individed code ; already there are Bills before Parliament intro- 
Maced by the separate interests, owners, officers and seamen, but 
'ihey are all of so controversial a nature that it is difficult to say ■ 
whether all, or any, will become law. 1 

This brings to an end the history of the legislation affectingi 
the Mercantile Marine and its varied interests, a history of w ' ' 
^^^o BritLsh sailor ought to be ignorant. The material progress a 
^Hlbe marine in wealth and volume has not been included ii 
^HlBst chapters, as it was thought best to give it a place by itoelf i 
^H%he concluding portion, which will be found in the chapter 
^Hfitatistics. 

L_ 




CHAPTEK XIV. 

STATISTICS OF SHIPPING. 

Contents —Board ot Trade returns— BritiEh tonnage— Its increase com- 
pared with foreign — Steain tonnage— Fluctuation in ahipbnilding— 
Gradual increasB in number of sliips sines i865^lDcrease in size of 
ships and decrease iu crews— Laise veasels in 1850 and 18S4— Ship- 
building in 1S95 — Comparison of the largest steamers in eidatence — 
North German Lloyda' new steamer — Inareased competition in building 
in foreign countries — Causes of Britisli success — Speculation ^Improve- 
ment in economy of engines — Principal sources of foreign opposition in 
shipping. ~^ 

Board of Trade Hetums.— For some years the Board of Trade 

has compiled from the returns of custom-houses and other 
sources iu the various countries of Europe, out Colonies, the 
United States of America, &c., very elaborate statistics of the 
shipping of the world, which are year by year litid before Parlia- 
ment. Without such returns it would be impossible to gauge the 
progress of British shipping, or form an estimate of the commerce 
of tlje world, and thereby obtain a satisfactory knowledge of our 
QT^^rogress as compared with that of other nations. 

Sufficiently meagre at first, these returns have improved year 
"Ey year until they bave obtained a considerable degree of com- 
pleteness, and could we obtain from foreign countries fuU and 
regular returns, there would be little left to be desired. Since 
1870 complete returns of tonnage owned, and of port entries and 
clearances, have been received from Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
the German Empire, France, Holland, Belgium, Austria- Hungary, 
Italy, and the United States of America. From Bussia, Finland 
and Greece they have been irregular, but sufficient to afford 
an approximate yearly estimate. From Portugal the returns of 
entries and clearances only have bee* obtained, and from Spain 
none whatever. 

During the past fifteen years China and Japan have acquired 
fleets of ships built in Europe, and are now constructing warships 
and mercantile steamers on European models themaelves. Frcin 
those countries we have returns since 1880. ^*^ 
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British Toaaage ; its increase compared with Foreign, 
^rom the Progressive Tables relatiug to British uad Foreign 
Shipping, pi'eseuted to Parliament oti the 17th day of June, 1895, 
the increase of the merchant navy of the British Bmpiro appears 
to have been continuouH from 1840 to 1885, during which period 
the tonnage was very neavly trebled, having umounted in the 
former year to 3,311,538 tons, and in the latter to 9,323,615 tons. 
Between 1885 and 1888 there was a serious lull in sliipbuilding, 
and the registered tonnage had lost about 200,000 tons in 1887. 
From that date forwards the addition of tonnage haa been pro- 
gressive, and the amount posaeseed by the Empire in 1894 was 
10,512,272 tons.* This increase is more than accounted for by 
large additions to the steamers of the Empire, amounting during 
Che seven years to no less than 1,967,334 tons, the total amount 
of steam tonnage being 6,377,337 ions, which, if we omit the 
coasting, river, and lake steamers of the United States of America 
(seeing that no competition exists between these steamers and 
those of other countries), is very nearly twice us great 
steam tonnage of all tbe rest of the world. 

The drop in British tonnage, 1885 to 1888, liad its counter! 
in all the other maritime counti'ies, except in regard to the coast", 
iug trade of the United States of America, the two German ports 
of Hamburg and Bremen, China and Japan, the tonnage of these 
countries having increased continuously, apparently not experienc- 
ing the glut in shipping reached everywhere else. 

The great increase of foreign shipping in British ports from 
iSis to i860 has already been refen-ed to. This wiU now be 
further illustrated. In 1840, whilst the navigation laws were in 
full foi-ce, the foreign entries in British pori^a were 3i'25 % of the 
whole entries, leaving 68'75 for British vesaels. In 1850, when 
"Free Trade had just begun its course, the foreign entries 
amounted to 34-9 %, and after a further ten j'ears, in i860, to 
43'6s %. Up to that year the United States had been one of 
our most serious competitors. In 1840 the proportion of vessels 
entering British ports Hying the American flag as compared with 
the British was iS"89 %, and about the same in 1850; in i860 
it amounted to ai'43 % or 3i-35 % of the total foreign entries. 
From that period the proportion dropped to 5 % in 1870, 
2'43 % ill 1880, and -54% in 1890, or practically nil for all 
competitive purposes.t At the same time foreign entries dropped 

* TliB tons referred to in theae returus are tho registered tons — gross 
tonnage woald largely add to this amount. 

t Ai an illuatratioD of this, in 1S55 American vessels carried 7G'6 per 
I cent, of their foreign trade. In 1SS5 the; earned less than 10 per cent., 
' 'n that year not a single American vessel lelt New York loaded witn ' 
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from 43-65 in i860 to 31-58 % in 1870 and 28-23 % in 1880. 
During the past five years it has been about 27 %, at which 
it seems stationary. 

To take another view of British commerce, reference is now made 
to the shipping entries in the ports of the principal European 
countries and the United States. In all these countries the pro- 
gress of British commerce is more than satisfactory ; in Euaaia in 
Europe British shipping entries increased in the years between 
iSSo and 1893 (the Last year of completed returns), from 40 % to 
53-8 % ; in Norway, from 1 1 '8 % to 1 3 % ; in Sweden, from 1 3-5 % 
to 2o % ; in Glermany, with alight fluctuationa it has been 38% ; 
in Frfuice, from 40 % to 467 % ; in Italy, from 34'3 % to 44-8 %, 
and in the United States it has been fairly regular from 51 % to 
52 % ; in Holland, the same at about 50 % ; Portugal is the only 
country in which there is a falling off in British shipping entries, 
via. ; from 63 % to 50 %. The foregoing items are sufficient 
to show the enormous pi-epondei-ance of British shipping in the 
ports of the world, and there is little doubt but that in those 
countries fi-om which the information i-eceived is slight and 
in'egular, it would be found greater still. 

Steam Tonnage.— When reference is made to the steamship 
commerce of the world, some curious facts are discovered. In 
ports of the United Kingdom the entries of British steamers 
stood at 1,800,000 tons in 1850; in 1893 they were 49,893,628 
tons, an increase of more than 1,000,000 tons per annum. 
Fomgn steamship entries in 1S50 were 406,892 tons; in 1893, 
13,776,504, or an average increase of 310,921 tons per annum, 
Although the increase in British steam tonnage entries is so much 
greater than that of foreign, tlie absolute percentage is slightly 
reduced from 81-5 % in 1850, or 88-5 % in 1870 (when it was 
highest) to 78 % in 1892 (when it was lowest), that year being 
the highest for foi-eign steam entries with 22 %. In 1893 the 
British steam entries were 49,893,628 tona, or 78-4 %, and 
foreign, 13,776,504 tons, with 2i'6 per cent. In 1894 they wei-e 
respectively 54,413,130 *ons, or 78-7 %, and 14,745. S'S, f"" 
31-3 %, the inci-ease in the total steamship entries in the United 
Kingdom being no less than 5,488,513 tons in the year 1894. 

In Russia the percentage of British steamship entries hi 1893 
v/aa sSS; in Holland, 5i-8; in Portugal, 51; in the United 
States, 55'9; in Germany, 4i'i ; in Italy, 45 ; in Sweden, 26'3; 
and in Norway, 20-8 ; but when the actual tonnage is taken into 
consideration it will be found that more than one-half of the 
steam commei-ce of the world is under the British tiag. 
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The hLeiiiii toQiuige owneil by the Brjtiah iCiupire in iSSo was 
2,949,282 registered tooe; that of all other foreiga nations, 
1,263,930 (omitting American coasting and inland vessels, which 
are stiictly protected) ; in 1893 it was 6,149,188 and 3,164,131 
tons respectively. From this it will be seen that while the in- 
crease in foreign tjteam merchant navies has been 1,901,201 tons 
in the thirteen jesjea, that of the British Empire has 1}een 
3, 199,906 tons. 

We now return for a moment to the total tonnage of the 

world, sail and steam combined. The total British tonnage in 

1880 was 8,447,171, and in 1893 10,365,567. That of foreign 

countries from which we have regular returns, in rSSo — again 

omitting the enrolled coasting fleet of the United States, but 

allowing the approximate tonnage of 1,000,000 tons for those 

coantries giving no regular returns, judged from what is to be 

found in odd years — was 8,569,516, or slightly more than the 

British; in 1893 it was about 8,632,616, showing very little in- 

Kow whilst aU other countries had increased their steam 

fleets more or less, the increase of actual tonnage in any of Ihem 

was but small ; In several there was an actual decrease. The most 

notable increase was in the tonnage of the German Empire, 

mounting to 340,533 tons, but still more notable is the increase 

I in the citeam fleets of Hamburg and Bremen — the former having 

I 473,984 in 1894, more than five times the amount it possessed in 

1880, very closely approaching the total steam tonnage ownetl by 

I the Fi-enoh, which for several years has averaged 500,000 tons. 

' Hamburg and Bremen possess 1,091,438 tons of shipping 

between them, or about one-twentieth of the whole world. 

e two cities are our severest competitors in the long steam 

I routes of the world. Norway, Sweden, Denmai'k, China and 

I Japan have gained, but in Italy, France, Austria-Hungaiy and 

I the United States tonnage has declined — the latter most aeriously, 

f but her loss is compensated for by a large increase in her pro- 

I tected coasting trade. The tonnage of Greece has improved since 

I 1880, and it may be presumed that of Russia also, at lea^t of 

steam tonnage, to which she has lately added largely. The steam 

tonnage of China is very regularly increasing, but still more that 

of Japan, a wonderful country, as she of late has pi-oved hei'self 

in her struggle with China. 

From the foregoing figures we arrive at the conclusion that 
during the past fifteen years there has been added nearly 25 per 
cent, to British tonnage, whilst all the i-est of the world has 
ooUectively been at a standstill. 

Fluctuation in SJupbuilding.— Su far thtn as the nominal 
Lfuuount of tonnage shows tlie progress of British shipping we 
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(juglit HM a nation to I'eel vei-y proud of the position we occupy at 
the head of the world of commerce. As a shipbviilding nation 
our position is more I'emarkable still ; in forty years the average 
annual addition!! to tounage have ukore than trebled. In 1854 
the amount of tonnage built was about a quarter of a million 
tons, whilst in that yeaJ' the United States of Ameiica built over 
half a million tons, a higher limit than they have since reached. 
Since 1854 there have occurred four well-marked cycles in 
British fiMpbuilding ; and singularly enough the same thing has 
occurred in America, but with increasingly different results. 
In 1864 we I'eaehed the first summit with 460,833 tons; a 
sudden drop occurred three years after to 305,979 tons. In that 
year aleo the United States reached its summit with 4i5)H' 
tons, dropping gradually year by year, until in i8;z it was only 
209,052. The United Kingdom, on the other band, went on In- 
creasing its output, until in 1874 it reached the second summit of 
603,867 tons. In the samo year America made a.lso another 
spurt with 433,725 tons, and thiw increase was absorbed entirely 
by its coasting and inland tirade. The over-sea trade had been 
ruinod by the Civil "War, and in the years succeeding the war she 
sold no less than, 800,000 tons of her foreign-going ships to 
foreigners. Jn 1883 we reached another summit with 892,216 
tons, and in 1889 another with 854,799 ^°''^^- Ii> 1874 a gi'eat 
plethora of tonnage was created, and this was feit by the sudden 
drop in the output two years after to 378,020, not two-thirds of 
that of 1874. In 3883 the highest point was reached, and so 
great had been the effoi-t and excitement that in two years it fell 
to only about one-third of the amount, showing that the output 
had been con^idei-ably overdone, and yet for the four years, 
1889-92, there wiis added new t-onuage to the amount of over 
800,000 per annum. Whei* it all finds employmeut is one of the 
marvels of this age of iron and steam , 

Gradual Decrease in Number of Ships since 1865. — There 
is uuother statistical view of shipping and tonnage which munt 
not be overlooked. In the discussion of the foregoing figures, it 
must be remembered tliat toniiage alone has been dealt with ; we 
must now refer to the number of ships in i-elation to tonnage, 
and we shall find this part of the discussion of moi'e interest to 
suilotB as affecting their employment, for this is regulated moi'e 
by the nambei' than the tonnage of the ships, especially as regards 
masters and officers. 

Increase in Size of Ships and Decrease in Crews. ^In 
1815, at the close of the French and American wai-s, we possessed 
21,869 ships, of 2,477.831 tons {of these about a dozen were small 
steamers), and 163,817 men, the average size of ship being 113 
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[ tons, ftnd the avei'age number of men 6'6 to every huiidreii tons. 
In the tweDty following years this number absolutely decreaised, 
and in 1835 we had only 20,300 ships of 2,360,303 tons, and 
144,978 men, a. reduction of 1569 ships, 1 17,518 tons, and 18,844 
men ; and the curious fact is also seen that the American shipping 
decreased in the same, if not greater proportion, whilst the ship- 
.ping of the British plantations increased from 103,445 tons to 
423,458 tons, ov more than double. As Auatmlia was Htill in its 
very infancy, this shows the great prosperity our North American 
colonies enjoyed on the accesfiion of pence, which also made room for 
the 18,000 seamen we could not employ at home. In that penal 
the average she of ship had increased to 1 15 tons, and the avei'age 
number of men to every hundred tons was reduced to 6'2." 

In the next twenty years — 1835 to 1855 — we find an increase 
of 9648 ships and 1,989,031 tons (rather better than 80 per 

' cent.), and 71,395 men, about 50 per cent, more than in 1835, 
which gives in 1855 29,948 ships of 4,349,334 tons, and 2 16,368 
men. In this same period American shipping had quadrupled, 
and then stood nearly level with our own ; that of our colonies had 
again more than doubled — now exceeding 900,000 tons, liritish 
ships averaged 145 tons, with 4^95 men to every hundred tons, 
'1 1865 the number of ships was 21,626, of 5,408,451 tons, 
1971643 men; which gives an average of 250 tons a ship)., 1 

, and 3'65 men for every hundred tons, I 

In 187s there were 20,191 ships, of 5,891,692 tons, and 
199,667 men, the ships averaging 292 tons, and the number of 
men 3'4 for every hundred tons. 

In 1885 thei* were 18,791 ships, of 7,209,163 tons, and 
198,781 men, the ships averaging 377 tons, and the number of 

I men 275 per hundred tons. 

* A ver; interesting statement is to be foaad in Lloyds' Aaoals, relative J 
the tonnage of the I'nited Kingdom in 1S30. It gives ttie number g* 
. ships and their tonaagp, clBssiSed as under : — 

- ■ Qd nnder . , 6452 vessels 



As this total is 
I taken as correct. 
I with few eKCeptio 
I India Company. 



nly a trifle under the Government returns, it may bt. 
I'he 43 ships of T2ix> tons and upwards may be take^j 
la, if any, as belonging to, or chartered by, tlie Eaa' 
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In 1894 thai* were 16,547 ships, of 8,716,285 tons, and about 
214,000 men, of whom 26,175 *^si* Lastars; which gives tho 
average size of ship at 527 tons nearly, and 2-56 men per 
hundred tons. 

The foregoing statisticM and the averages calculated from them 
refer to net register tonnage of the total numhei- of IJritish ships, 
including coasting and home trade vessels. 

Another view may now he taken, in which the foreign-going 
ships and tha^ie partly engaged in tlie foreign trade may be 
considered to represent the number of vesEel^ I'equiring certifi- 
cated masters and offi.cei's. In 1S49 there were 8611 of these 
ships, of which 8509 were sailing vessels and loz were steamers. 
The ships averaged 273 tons, with 4-5 men to every 100 tons. 
The steamers averaged 531 tons, with 7-38 men to every 100 tons. 

In 1865 the foreign-going ships, &c., had increased to 9914, of 
which 9047 were sailing ships and 497 .steamers. The sailing 
ships averaged 432 tons, with 3 men to every loo tons; and the 
steamers 653 tons, with 5'4 men to every 100 tons. 

In 1894 o«r foreign and partly foreign-going ships had 
decreased to 6030, of which 3091 were sailing vessels and 3939 
were steamers. The sailing ships averaged 1109 tons, with 
i"7 men nearly to every 100 tons ; and the st-eamers 1,400 tons, 
with 2 '25 men to every 100 tons. 

If we take the foreign-going ships alone, we shall have sailing 
ships, avei-uging nearly 1,240 tons, with i'6 men to every 100 
tons, and steamers 1,462 tons, with 2.24 men to every 100 tons.* 

It will he evident from the foregoing figures that one of the 
most remarkable features is the increase of the size of the vessels 
since 1865, the ships now averaging three times the siae they did 
at that time. On the other side we have a decrease of fully 39 % 
in the number of ships, and so employing an equivaleutly less 
number of masters and officers. No wonder the masters have 
felt the severity of the times as compared with a generation hack. 
The striking increase in the generation befoi'e gave employment 
to masters and ofccors as fast as they could be bred ; hut now 
the reverse is the case. In the past thirty years more than roo 
masters have been thrown out of employment every year in con- 
sequence of the Induction in the number of vessels ; this mora 
especially applies to the masters of sailing vessels, who are 7823 
fewer than they were in 1865, so that an average of 260 must 



* The average number of hands in steamerfl inpludes tbe crews of tbe 
large passenger ateamere with their nnmerous stewards and aervante, all 
ot whom coant. As a fact there sre many cargo slcamerg sailing on Iode 
vojagOB with leas than ow man for every iDo Ions grofs, seamen and 
aogineeraall told. 
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f have lofib employment every year. The elTeot of this will ba '| 
I referred to later on. 

Xiarge Vessels in 1860 and 1884.— Altbough the means of 
employmetit have decreased so largely, the i-esponsibility of masters 
has largely increased, In 1850 there was not a vessel on the regis- 
I terof 2000 tons. In 1884 there were afloat or building 138 vessels 
r 4000 tons ; one, the Oreat Enslem (now no more, having 
' been broken up), of 18,915 tons; the City of Rome 8141 tons; 
the Ebruria and Umbria, 7718 tons; the Servia, Oregon (since 
lost) and Aurania, each over 7000 tons ; 31 over 5000 tons, ifec. ^^ 

Shipbuilding in 18B5.^The shipbuilding returns for 1895, ^^H 
compiled by I.hyds' Regitter, show that the .total output from ^^H 
the shipyards of the United Kingdom during the year was ^3$^^^! 
vessels, of 1,099,078 tons, consisting of the following classes : — -^^^^^ 

Merolia.nt and other vessels, steam 526 904,991 giosB. ^^^^| 

sail S3 45.97& ^^^H 

Warships, steam — ^^^^^1 

At GoTemment yards S . 70,370 D.B, ^^^^| 

At private yards ... 5' ■ 77,74i ^^^^| 

Total ,.638. 1,099,07s tom. ^^^H 

The output of the year in the United Kingdom is less than that ' 

of 1894 by over 95,000 tons, but the proportion of steam tonnage 
t« the total launched has been much higher. Tn 11^93, sailing 
tonnage formed no Icfs than 24 % of the output; in 1893, 14 % ; 
, in 1894, 8 % ; and in 1895 it has formed leas than 5 %. The 
warship tonnage launched in 1895 has exceeded that launched in 
1894 by upwards of 1 15,000 tons displacement. If these figures 
lie included in the comparison, the output of 1895 has exceeded 
that of 1894 by zo,ooo tons. The increase of the merchant 
tonnage of the United Kingdom, after accounting for purchases 
and sales abroad and losses by wreck, is 129,000 tons, produced 

I by an increase of steam tonnage, and a decrease of sailing tonnage 
of jo8,ooo. The net increase of the United Kingdom, compared 
with the total output of new tonnage, is iinusually small, and this 
is accounted for by the larger number of sales and of building 
orders from abroad. 
Comparison of the largest Steamers in existenee. — 
The largest steamers which have been launched in the United 
Kingdom during 1895 "^^ ^^^ following : — ^^h 

Oeorgic .... 10,077 gross tonnsge. ^^^H 

Armenian .... 8,765 ^^^1 

Cestrian .... 8,765 ^^M 

Ainer-kan .... S,ig6 ^^J 
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The largest Bailing vessel ik the Iranian, 2958 tons grtwa. In 
the United States of Americii the s.s. Si. I'liiii and St. Louis, of 
1 1,629 tone, have been launched, but no other steamer over 6500 
included in the retiirns from abroad. Germany has 
launched the five-masted barque, Potoai, 4027 tons; and France 
the four-masted barque, Widjrau I'uget, 3062 tons. The total 
output for the world of merchant tonnage is (imputed at 
i,2t6,qoo tons, and deducting losses, &o., the net inei-eose is 
518,000 tons, produced by the growth of steam tonnage, over- 
balancing a net reduction of 306,000 tons of sailing vessels. 

Accoi'ding to lAoyda' Register for 1895-6, the United Kingdom 
- possessed 114 steamers of gooo tons and over; Germany, 12 ; 
Spain, 4; Russia, 3; Holland and Belgium, 3; France, i; and 
America, z, to which she baa added 2 more. Of steamships over 
800C1 tons, the United Kingdom possesses 16 ; America, 4; 
Germany, 2 ; and France, 1 . The two largest steamships now 
afloat are the Canard steamers, Lucania and Campania, of 
12,950 tons each, and the Ainericans have the two next, the 
St. Louis and the St. Paid, of 11,629 ^09 each. The American 
steamers, I^ew York and PtK'is, transferred from the British 
register, are of 10,508 tons. Then come the White Star British 
steamers, TeiUonia and Majeatie, of 9984 and 9965 tons 
respectively. These vessels are all twin screws, and have a speed 
of 20 knots or over, but the iMcajiia and Campania broke the 
record with voyages completed at 21 knots and over. 

North Qerman Lloyd's new SteamerH.— The North 
German Lloyd is generally supposed to lje taking a leap in the 
dark by entrnating the construction of their new 2z-knotter to a 
firm which previously has built nothing bigger than torpedo boats. 
A demand for high speed and a desire to fostei' home industries 
have, no doubt, prompted the company to fix on Elbing for the 
building of a ship which is to put the Cunard and White Star 
Iiines in the shade. 

Increased Competition in Building in Foreign Countries. 
■ — This is mentioned to show the gradually increasing competi- 
tion of foreigners in the building of large steamers, for which 
they have hitherto been dependent mainly on British shipbuilders, 
and it does not I'equire much argument to show that as more and 
more capital is invested in tools and plant in foreign countries, 
and the cost of production more etjualised, the greater will that 
competition become, and the less able shall we, as a country, be 
to maintain our present superiority in tonnage and our position 
as the farriers of the world. 

Causes of British success. — It has been said that you can 
wake azures prove anything, but. it requires no unreasonable 
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Btretch. in this coHe to fihow that our positioi 
carrying trades of the world iw n very prond oi 

The out-and out free trader still imagines that fi'ee t 
done all this for ua (and, strange to say, when we remember the 
opposition free trade received at hia hands forty years ago, our 
Bhipowner has become in many, if not alJ, cases our mo^t out-and- 
out free trader); but, in following our histoiy, other cireum- 
Btancesseem to have had quite as powerful an influence in placing 

in our present position as free trade itself — in fact, these have 
become so intimately woven together with it that it is difficult to 
separate them. TheAmerican War occurred almost simultaneously 
with the transition fi'om sail to ateam, and from wood to iron in 
the construction of shipa. As long as we were confined to timber 
for their construction, America and the Baltic countries could 
beat us ; but when our Watt, our Symington, and our Napier had 
sIiowD us the road to steam power, and our Trevethick, nxte 
Dickenson, and our Laird had demonstiuted the possibility of 
using iron as; a material for our hulls, we began a race which, 
aided by a plentiful store of cheap iron, coal, and labour, ended in-j 
more than victory, and must have done so, all other circumstancolta 
notwitfistaiiding. 

The American War, ending in the destruction of America's 
fine fleets of wooden vessels, accentuated the position, but did not 
»te it ; and free trade did not do much for us, except open a 
door for unlimited competition, prior to that war. One thing we 
know — America had tried to compete with us for the steam trade 
between the two countries and signally failed. Again, America's 
protective policy, produced by the determination to foster hev 
internal reaoui'cea, caused Jier refusal to purchase the ships and 
ateamers we could have supplied her with so cheaply, and left the _ 
field still more open to us. 1 

May we not conclude then that our remarkable facilities for ' 
the production of cheap steamers and ships of the modern type 
have done more for its than all the other fortuitous circumstances 
put together, and as long as we can maintain this cheapness of 
production the pi-e-eminence must remain with ua, and our 
position as the great carriers of the world be secure ? Were it 
not for the intense fluctuations caused by over-production on the 
one band, and ruinous depression nn the other, British shipping 
would be a secui'e and valuable property. 

Speculation. ^The slightest lift in freights seems to create a 

speculation in shipbuilding, and a corresponding increase in 

tonnage, which is thoroughly unwarranted by the real necessities 

of trade, however much it may be by a deiire to conduct it 

L economically. The progi'ess of science, and in the arts of ship- 
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building and engineering, have made such wonderful strides not 
only in economy of construction, but also in the cost of working 
steamers, that the new vessels are completely superseding the 
older, and can really make a fair living at freights, which it is 
beyond the power of the older vessels to do. Hence the desire 
to build vessels of the newer type beyond the actual tonnage 
wants of the day. 

Improvement in Economy of Engines.^Of vessels with 
the old-fashioned direct acting engines, burning at tbp i-ato of 
three to four pounds of coal per indicated hoi-se power per hour, 
very few are left. The highest steam pressure employed in these 
seldom exceeded 30 pounds per square inch. 

When we consider that the compound engine was only introduced 
into commercial steamers generally about 1870, it follows that the 
whole commercial steam fleets of the world have been revo- 
lutionised within the past twenty-five years. First, by compound 
two-cylinder engines with pressures ranging from 60 to 90 pounds, 
replacing the old direct expansion engines, which in their turn are 
being fast superseded by triple and quadruple cylinder ^pansion 
engines with pressiu'es ranging from 140 to 180 pounds, l^ernoet 
favoured ones at present being triple expansion cyHnders on three 
cranks with about 160 to zoo poiinds pressure. There is no doubt 
but that the three cranked engine can give many points to the two 
cranked engine, and that the only improvement in using higher 
pressures as far as the cylinders are concerned, will be attained by 
placing three small high pressm-e cylinder over the present three 
ci'anked engines, which has been done in a few instances. 

We have now to add the system of forced draught, with or 
without superheated air, as a further economiaer. By this meanii 
the boiler power is said to be obtained with little more than half 
the firegrateand heating surface otherwise necessary,and the saving 
of room is so great that owners can afford to give up the 32 per 
cent, reduction from the gross for net register tonnage, and be 
content with the allowance of the actual engine and boiler space 
occupied, plus (in the case of sci'ew steamers) three-fourths of that 
space, according to the Shipping Acts. 

Every improvement makes a percentage of improved profit in 
the owner's favour, and the rate at which cargoes can now be moved 
about the world is astonishing to us of the older rigime. A ton 
weight of cargo can be taken to or from Bombay, in a modern 
cargo steamer, at a cost of less than five shilhngs per ton for fuel, 
crew, and stores, at the average cost of fuel, wages, and victualluig 
on such a voyage. 

Principal Sources of Foreign Opposition in Shipping. — 
In considering our present position we must not overlook the 
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foreign competition which some of our friends look upon with ho 
much dread. Hefemtig to the stittiKtics it doen not seem as if 
had much to fear, tonnage alone considered. 

Take the German Empire, usually thouglit to be one of our most 
prominent opponents, and we do not find that its tonnage has 
increased bo very largely in the past fourteen years, as that increase 
has only been 340,533 tons, as compared with the United King- 
dom's increase of 1,381,668 t-ons in the same period. What we do 
find is that the German ports of Hamburg and Bremen have in- 
creased their fleets by 636,950 tons, whilst the other ports of the 
Empire have lost proportionately. 

The greatest opposition then we have to encounter from the 
Germans is in the increase of the fleets of mail steamers running 
across the Atlantic and to the Extern seas from these two German 
ports, which steamers, principally, and until of late years, built 
in the United Kingdom, compare very favourably with our own. 

The steady stream of emigration from Germany to the United 
States, and elsewhere, accounts in great measure for the production 
of these Beets, and it would have been more than human if such 
a country as Germany had neglected such an opportunity, and per- 
mitted their people to be dependent upon British lines of transit 
in their exodus from the Fatherland, as they formerly, to a gi'eat 
extent, were. 

In the same way and upon tlte sarae lines we have opposition by 
the French, hut this is not an inci-easing (juantum, although largely 
bounty -fed. 

Russia also runs it-s lines of steameiB to the East 9-ii'i the Sues 
Canal, but they can scarcely be called competitoi-s, as tliey are 
entirely the creation of the State, and would not Hve for a year if 
left simply to commercial resources. 

The Italians also have made despei-ate efforts to maintain over- 
sea trades, l)ut, if we may judge from the persistent decrease in 
Italian tonnage, with very poor results. 

Then again we hear of Norwegian and other Northern opposi- 
tion. We are told that our timber trade has fallen into their 
hands, and, perhaps, the rough timber trade did for a time, when 
they purchased our used-up fleet of timber ships — legislated out of 
our hands by our prudent precautions against loss of life, which 
had become serious in these fleets. But what proof have we that 
this opposition is very serious after all ? Norwegian tonnage in 
1894 was only some a 70,000 tons in excess of what it was in 1875, 
and we have also this fact apparent, that a great portion of the 
timber which used to be sawn in this country is now sawn, and to 
a certain extent worked, where it is grown, into sucli portable stuff 
K i^hat it is i)i-ought to this countiy in steamers mainly 
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aaw-millers and joiners have suffered from this cfaaog€ more than 
our shipowners. 

There is one branch in which the Norwegians have succeeded in 
great measure in supplanting us, and that is in thp trade between 
the United States and the West Indies, whei-e at one time a goodly 
number of British steamers were employed ; and one reason given 
for this success is the fact that the Norwegiau crews are more 
docile, and stick better to their ships when employed so fai- from 
homo than, the British, and being more thrifty ai* able to save more 
money to take back to their own homes out of less wages ! Certain 
it is that at the end of 1889 there were about 30 steamers belong- 
ing to Norway so employed, and since that time many others have 
been built in this country for Bergen owners for the same trade. 

All things considered there is not much reason to complain. The 
bulk of the carrying trade of the world is still in our hands, and 
we are far more indebted to our constant periods of c 
than to outside opposition for our periodical i 
cessEul tmding. All the worhl's trade is not 01 
expect that it should be. 
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CHAPTER I. 
SHIPOWNERS. 



JoKTBNTS. — Shipowners — Tenure of shipping properly — Siitj-Iounhis — 

Different kinds a! companies— Limited Liability Acta — Hi. Thoman 

's opinion, of them — Reasone for adoption hj ship manBgers. 

Havisg dealt with the general history of the Mei-ouitile Marim^ 
a deacriptian of the penionB connected with it, their position, duty J 
&nd powei*, will appropriately follow. 

The PerBonnel may be divided into two principal classes : 
one being the owners of ships, and the other those who na.\igat9« 
them, who ai-e usually termed MEiriiiers. 

Bhipovners. — The shipowner is one who invests his capital In 1 
ships with a view to profit, whether he has any knowledge — that is, 
technical Icnowledge — of ships or not, or of the business connected 
with their majiagement. There ai'e two modes recognised by law 

^by which such investments may be attained ; either by inventing in 
flbares in vessels managed by private individuals, or by investing 
in a joint-stock company holding property in, or in owning, ships. 
Tenure of Shipping Property ; six^-fourthB. — The former 
mode of holding individual property iu ships has been rigidly ragu- 
lated by law. For the purpose of defining or legisteiing such pro- 
pei-ty a ship is divided into 64 pai-ts or shai-es. If a n\ap belong to 
one individual, he is registered as the owner of 64-64thshai-es; but 
L if thei-e be a number of co-ownei's, each is registered as the owner 
:o many 64ths, according to the value of the interest held. Until 
io there could not have been more than 32 persons registered 
aownersinany one ship, but in that year the number was extended 
) 64. For the encouitigement of small investors, a number of 
), not exceeding five, may be I'egistered as joint owners of a 
'i4tix shai'S, but such joint owners are deemed one peiiwn, und the 
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property must be dealt with ua a whole, ^nii uot in seveiulty (57 it 
58 Vict., cap. 60, sec. 5). 

The power to hold such 64th shares is strictly confined to British 
subjecta, or to foreigners who have been duly naturalised according 
to law, and shall have taken an oath of allegiance to the British 
Crown and Constitution. Either must reside within the British 
dominions, or be a partner in a firm carrying on business within 
them ; for instance, an EngUahman resident in Paris, with no 
business in the British dominions, cannot own a British ship under 
this law (57 & 58 Vict., cap. 60, sec. i). 

The responsibility of the management of ships so registered 
refits upon the combined owners, but for convenience it has been 
the practice for them to appoint one of their number as managing 
owner, or ship's husband, who can only be displaced by the vote 
of a majority of 64th shareholders, by whomsoever held. The 
managing owner must be i-egistered at the registry office in which 
the ship in registered, and he is, in law, held responsible for all 
acts of management. If one of the co-ownei-s be not appointed, 
then some other person must be registered as manager, and he will 
be subject to the same liabOitien as if he were the managing owner. 
If this is not done, the co-owners are liable in piflportion to their 
interest in the ship to a fine, not exceeding in the whole, of one 
hundred pounds each time the ship leaves any port in the United 
Kingdom (57 k 58 Vict., cap. 60, sec. 59). 

Under this tenure a shipowner's liability is not limited, but the 
managing owner remains, to a certain extent, under the control of 
his co-ownei-a, and he can only contract debt on their behalf to the 
extent of necessary repaii-s, or the outfit necessary for a proposed 
voyage. He cannot perform any work upon the ship which may 
be held to be a new conati'uction, alteration, or addition, without 
the several consent of the registei-ed owners. Moreover, he 
euunot deal with the pi-operty of a minority of co-owners 
against their consent. Por instance, if he proposes to send the 
vessel upon a voyage of which they disapprove, the coui-t may 
be instanced to compel him to find security against loss on such a 
voyage. 

Different kinds of Companies. — On the other hand, " a cor- 
poration " {such as a joint-stock company) " may be registered as 
owner by its corporate name " (57 and 58 Vict., cap. 60, sec. 5 [v]); 
but an officer of the company must be authorised, under the 
common seal of the company or corporation, to perform the regis- 
tration and all other acts I'equii'cd by the Merchant Shipping 
Act. 

In connection with shipping, bodies corporate may be included 
under two geneial heads, viz. : 
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F'u'al, those compajiies which are incorporated, and hold their 
rights and privileges iinder Royal charters, or by special Acts of 
Parliament, 

Second, those companies which are incorporated under the 
Int Stock (jompanies Act of 1S37, or the Joint-Stock Com- 
'es Act of 1862, ic, commonly called the Limited Liability 

Instances of the first date back to the sixteenth century, and 
are exemplified in the charters granted to the Russian, Levant, 
East India, Hudson's Bay, and other trading Companies which 
carried on the gi'sater ptirt of the British foreign trade for over 
two centuriee. All these have passed out of existence as trading 
companies except the Hudson's Bay Company, which still 
owns ft few ships. They have been succeeded by the groat 
chartered Steam Ship Companies of modem days, many of which 
have become enormous establishments, owning splendid fleets 
of immense tonnage, such as the Peninsular and Oriental Com- 
pany, the Royal Mail, the Pacifi.c Steam Navigation Company, 
and others. 

Of the second there are many gradations, ranging from fleets as 
lai'ge and important as those of the Chai'tered Companies, as, for 
example, the Canard S. S. Co., (Ld.), (formerly a private company), 
the British India S. K. Co. (Ld.), the Union Steamship Co., .fee., 
down to single ship companies of all sizes. 

Ijimited Iiiability Acts. — Under the Joint-Stock Companies 
Act i86z, itc, a company may be limited or unlimited, but there 
is no restriction us to the nationality of the shareholders, and the 
company ,may consist for the most part, if not entirely, of 
foreigners. Any person may form a British company, and hold 
British ships as the property of the said company, bounded only 
by the restriction that the oflice of the company miist be within 
the British dominions. 

Some Single-ahip Joint-Stock Companies are carried on under 
the unlimited powers of the Acts, these having been formed for 
the express purpose of the admission of foreign shareholder»i. By 
far the greater number, however, are enrolled under the Umited 
liability principle, and these are largely inci-easing, as they afiord 
the best field for speculative ship managers. 

It is very doubtful whether the Limited Liability Acts 
originally intended to apply to individual ships, and it appears that 
about fourteen years elapsed after the passing of these Acta '"-'■" 
they were so applied ; and, seemingly, the vast changes in 
owning and management brought about by it wei-e not contem- 
ilated by the legislature, or intended in any sense to oveiTide "' " 
' ' method of holding ships in sixty-fourths. 
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Kt. Thomas G-ray 'a opinion on the Limited Liability 
Acts. — Mr. Thomas Gray, the Assistant Secretary of the Marine 
Department of the Board of Trade, gave some i-emai'kable evidence 
of what he deemed the evils of the Kjetem, and the reckless 
speculation and mismaoagoment to which it gave nee. He attri- 
buted the invention to one of the Jai'gest shipownerti of Livei-pool, 
who adopted the system with a view to escape the legal liability 
of one ship belonging to a shipowner being seized to answer for 
the default, by damage or otherwiBe, caused by anothei- ship 
belonging to the same owner. Each individual ship belonging 
to a sepai-ate Company, although under the same actual manage- 
ment, could not be so attacked ; and so by separating the interests 
involved the shipowner escaped this liability. 

Reasons for Adoption by Ship-managers. —The possi- 
bility of owning xhips in this manner attracted the attention of 
the speculative ship-manager, and it was soon brought into use, 
a^ it afforded a much larger distribution of shares — to him a ^lo 
shareholder was as good as a ;^iooo one, as long as he could get 
enough of them. 

The reasons for a ship-manager preferring to foim a company 
even for the holding of a single ship are obvious : 

Fi-rat, a speculative investor is much more easily induced to 
take a share or shares when liability is limited to the sum men- 
tioned. 

A second reason is, that a foreigner nuiy be a shareholder in a 
company, and advantage has been largely taken of this loophole 
by the modern ship-manager to strengthen his own particular 
connection in foreign countries. 

A third is, that the ship-manager, who wishes to possess un- 
divided or autocratic power, can so manipulate the Ai'ticles of 
Association that he obteins the indefeasible right to manage the 
ship just as he pleases, and very possibly succeeds in placing 
himself above alt responsibility to his shareholders, except the 
paying of such dividends as may accrue, and sometimes even so 
far as to prevent the shareholder withdiuwing his capital out of 
the company for ever. 

The result of the law as it stands is, that it lands us in the 
curiously anomalous position of having two exceedingly diverse 
modes of holding property in ships called British ; by the one 
it rigidly restricts ownership to British subjects, and, by the 
other it throws it open to the world. Each system hiLs its ad- 
vocates, but probably in a few years the pi-ivate shipowner will 
be a thing of the past — the company system will have obliterated 
him. 

The management of ship companies under hmited liability is 
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so generally lucrative without entailing personal responsibility, 
that it is not to be wondered at that so many have entered upon 
it, and thereby created a competition which has proved well-nigh 
fatal and forced freights down to such a low ebb as to make it 
almost impossible to provide for the due depreciation of shipping 
property, which takes place rapidly, and the consequent loss of 
capital. 
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CIIAPTEE IJ. 

THE MARINERS, OR THE EMPLOYED. 

Contents.— The Mariners— Master Mariner— The Mates— Their qnallG- 
cations— Petty Offlcera, Sm.— Able fieameo— Apprentice " " 
and Fireraen— CooltB, Stewards, &c. 



The Harinera. — The terms maiiDers, sailorci, or seamen, have 
been indifferently applied to those who make up the navigating 

V of a ship ; but by way of distinction the term " seaman " has 

a used as meaning more than mariner or sailor and as signify- 
ing a " aJcilful or experienced mariner." 

Master Mariner. — The head or chief mariner in each ship is 
termed the master mariner, and, in law, he holds a special place 
as diatinguiahed from all the others. By courtesy, when addressed 
he is styled " Captain," but legally, the " Master." He must be 
an experienced seaman and navigator, appointed by the owner to 
take charge of and navigate his vessel, and to perform all the 
duties required for its profitable employment, conduct, and safety. 
The Jaw gives him almost unlimited power and authority over the 
crew, and at the same time places upon him many responsibilities, 
with regard to his ship and them. He must be zi years of age, 
and have served six years at sea, one of which must have been 
passed as a mate in charge of a watch, and in possession of a 
first mate's certificate ; he must also have passed an examination 
by the Board of Trade and obtained a Certificate as an Ordinary, 
or Extra, Master, to qualify him for an appointment as Master by 
the owner of any foreign-going vessel under the British Flag, 

In the Home Trade the Master does not require a certificate 
unless the vessel is licensed to carry passengers, in which case 
the master must possess a Home Trade certificate, unless he pos- 
sesses a foreign-going one. If an officer proceeds to sea as master 
without a certificate of the rank in which he is employed, both 
he and the owner are liable to forfeit £,^a (57 A 58 Vict. e. 60, 
s. 92 [a]). 

The Mates.— Their Qualifications. — The first mate is the 
next officer in command ; he must be at least nineteen years of 
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age, and have served five years at sea, one of which must have | 
Ijeen as seuond mate, or as a junior mate in charge of a watch, i 
in poasession of a second mate's certificate, for twelve months 
at sea. ' 

The Booond mate ranks next, and must be seventeen years of 
age, and have served foni' years at sea, as an apprentice or before 1 
the mast OS a seaman, and produce certificates from his employers . 
for good conduct and sobriety, especial stress being laid upon the 
latter. Since the increase of steam shipping the regulations 
require that at least one year of tho four must have been passed 
in a square rigged sailing ship,* if the future service is to be in 
sailing vessels. ' 

The law has nothing to say to a sailor in respect of the manner | 
of fais education ; this is left entirely to individual effort ; but a 
certificate applies to sailing vessels as well &a steamers, and there- 
fore a cei'tain amount of sailing ship experience is required. 
There are, however, exceptional certificates applying to steajners _ 

^^ only, for those who have had do sailing ship experience, and wish ^^J 
L to apply for them, which we believe is rarely the case. ^^^H 

H The number of mates carried in any ship is dependent upon ^^^| 
l^'the will of the owner. The law would perhaps insist upon one ^^^| 
only; for, although, by the granting of two classes of certificates ^^^j 



(first and second) two are cout em plated ,t yet this is not compul- 
sory. A ship of nny sise may therefore proceed to sea with only 
a certificated master, and a single mate, and there are many 
instances in which sailing vessels and steamers do so. 

In the better class of vessels, especially steamers, as many ai 

four, five, or even six mates are carried, and in that ease the firat 

and second mates must possess certificates of competency as such. 

Practically in all the mail lines these officers are required to have 

masters' certificates, and the third, ice., certificates as chief or 

second officers. It is not the custom for these vessels to carry 

w apprentices ; they are dependent upon those trained in sailing 

^:«lips for their officers. i 

Petty Officers, &c. — In these liners there are to be found, in | 

■■addition to the mates, a number of petty officers, such as 

V boatswain and his mates, carpenters and sailmakers ; 

I sides these the active part of the crew consists of quarter- 

B (experienced seamen whose chief duty is \a steer, &c.), 

Eftble seamen, ordinary seamen and boys. 

As very few of our modern sailing ships are engaged i 
lenger trades their crews usually consist of the master, two, and I 

» Seo Boanl of Trade HfgjdallonB for the examination of Masters and 
UateB, &c. 

t See Merchant Slnpiihig Ad, \ 
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ocoasionally three, mateH, il cut'peuter and siiilmaker, able and 
ordinary seamen, and ttometimeu apprentices and boyx. 

AH these petty oflioerH, Heamen, .tc, are shipped by ti 
n their several capacities upon such evidence of their knowledge 
and experience (IS he is able to obtain from their previous dis- 
chai'ges and otherwise. In the eye of the law they ure all simply 
seamen. 

Able Seanien. — Au ahle seamim, to r.ntitij'. him to that rating, 
elionld be shle to hand (that in, to take in and Kucni-e) the sails 
and reef them, and hl.eer ; also to lie able to take accurate sound- 
ings with the hand and deep sea leads, itc., and to ]>erfoi'm all the 
handicraft work connected with the ship's standing and running 
rigging, sails, ix. As such duties cannot be performed without 
previous experience, the Merchant Shipping Act of 1894 enacts 
that " a seaman shall not be entitled to the rating of A.B. unless 
he has served at sea for four years before the mast," with condi- 
tions aa to where those four years have been served, and the 
Begistrar- General of Seamen is to grant a certificate when i-e- 
quired to that effect, stating how and whei-e the service has been 
pei'formed, and the nature of it, Tliis clause has been in existence 
since 18S0, but not being compulsory it hns become a dead letter. 

Apprentioea, — Apprentices to the sea service are still duly 
provided for by law, which regulates the indenture, and a register 
of them is kept in the office of the Begistrar-GeDeral of Shipping, 
&c., but it has not been compidsory upon shipowners or ma^iters 
to employ them since the Navigation Ijaws were repealed. The 
consequence Ls that the number of apprentices enrolled annually 
since 1850 hfUi largely diminished, and it now stands at about 
2100 to 2200, which has lieen the average number enrolled for 
the past six years.* 

R'ior to 1850 the Navigation Laws regulated the number of 
seamen carried in every British vessel, but since that time it has 
been left entii'ely with the owner to say what number shall be 
carried, with only this one refitriction, that it shall be stated on 
the articles what number is to be carried upon the voyage about 
to be entered upon, and that number must be maintained as a 
minimum during the voyage. 

Engineers and Firemen,— Besides the navigating crew of 
seamen we have in steam-ships a very different body of hands, 
viz., the engineei-fl, and firemen, or stokei-s, whose duty is to attend 
to the machinery and boilers. 

Tip to the year 1862 the position of the engineers was simply 
that of an oi-ilinujy membei' of the crew, similar to that of any 
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COOKS, STEWAEDS, ETC. 

otliti' ti'adesnuui — e.y., a. cai-penter or a sailmakei' — and theii' 
iippointnieiit and position wiis entirely dependent upon tlie will of 
the owner, who alone was the judge of their qualification foi' the 
work required of them. Their pi-esent position is that of 
engineer offiters who, having passed fl Board of Trade examina- 
tion, form a body fiwrn whom abipowners muet select them for 
employment. In the disciplinary clauses of the Consolidated 
Bliipping Act of 1894 their position as officers has been for the 
fii«t time duly recognised. 

Stokers and coal trimmers are for the most part bred from 
ehoi'e labourers who must be gi'own men, the woi'k being unfitted 
foi' boys, or veiy young men, Their rants are frequently re- 
cruited from the able fieaman clas.s, who are atti'octed by the 
higher wages usually paid to stokers. 

Cooks, StewardB, &o. — In addition to these, the working 
membere of the crew, thei'e are numbers of men employed in 
pissenger vesaels as stewards and L-ooks, butpbeis and bakers, who 
all count as seamen in midting up the gross number on board 
Biitish ships. 




( 'SO ) 



CHAFrER III. 
THE DUTIES OF THK PERSONNEL. 



CONTBKTB.— Early jears of oamixierce— Duty of the shipowner— Master 
and owner — ESect of rapid commnnioation on master's poBition — 
Master's duties — LimitatioD)< — Duties of the mates — Selatiun between 
masters and officers —Relition between owners and aeamen— Result of 
the abandonment of compulsory apprenticeships — Engines and ecgiDe- 
vs — Ncceasilj of true discipline. 

Early Years of Commeroa. — In the eai'ly yea.i's of British 
commerce, we find that jnerclmiit adveutui'ei-s equipped their own 
vessels, and fre<jueiitly Kailed as the masters of them, but as 
ti'ade grew and its field was more extended hy the usual law of 
the division of labour, it became the custom for the merchant and 
shipowner to sit at l.ome and entrust the navigation of the vessel 
and the transaction of business in foreign parts to professionaJ 

By-and-by the business of the meithaot and shipowner wei* 
also, to a, gi-ea,t extent, separates), and a race of shipowners, who 
ma<te ehipowning theii" principal, if not sole, business, api^ng into 
existence, and they became the carriers for the merchants over 
the great water-ways of the world. Many of them were practical 
shipbuilders or old masters, who understood and supei'vised the 
construction of their vessels, and were fully conversant with all 
their d 

Prior to this century the profits on successful voyages were 
large, but the dangers of navigation wei-e gi'eat ; besides the 
oidinary risk of sea and weather, unknown seas and unsurveyed 
shoi'es caused fi'equent losses, which pressed heavily on the 
fortunes of the shipowner when they occuiTed, and too often he 
found himself in like case to the Mei'chant of Venice, when 

From Tripolis, from Mexico and England, ^^ 

From Lisbon, Barbary and India, ^^M 

Not one vessel 'scaped the dreadful louclj ^^H 

Of merchant marring rocks I ^^| 

I'onder that men could be found to brave such rists^^ 




DUTY OF TUB SHIPpWNBB. 



But fur tlie love and sfiirit ol" jidveiitiii-e, whicli ofteu i-eigriM 
Bupi-eme in tlie boBoui of majxkiud, they would nut h^ve been. In 
DO race have these qualitieH existed to a gi'eater extent than in 
the Anglo-Saxon and hin congenei's, teaching them to to,sti iiaide 
with light lieai'tB the danger of adventui-e and the risk of loss, ua 
uncouHidered trifles, in comparison with the greater gain and 
happinetss of siiccess. 

Thu practice of Mai'ine iasuiunce, co-eval almost with commerce 
itself, has, foi'tunately for the shipownei', enabled him to minimise 
his risks, but at the sacrifice of some portion of his pi'ofit whirli 
he impai-ts to the insuver, who thereby pledges his capital to the 
shipowner in proportion to the amount of risk undertaken. 

Duty of the ShipownsT. — The first duty of the shipowner is 
so to employ hit* ship that she may return a fail' pi'oflt to himself 
and co-ownern in proportion to the risk run ; and his next is to 
see that she is staunch and tight, pi-operly fitted and well found 
for the proposed voyage, and sufficiently manned. 

The law formerly interfered very little with the aufficieucy of 
the vestjel, this having been left pretty much to his own disci'etion, 
and, US a duty to himself and his co-owners which he was not 
likely to neglect ; but there are others interested in this sufficiency 
—on the one side the insurer, on the other the ci-ew and passengei*, 
I if any. For his own tjake then the insurar keeps or establishes a, 
surveillance on the ship, and rates his pi'emiums accoi'ding to her 
age and condition. Hence the establishment of such bodies as 
Lloyd's Kegister of Shipping and others, whose duty it is to 
survey the vessel at convenient periods, and report to then' 
employers, the underwriters or insurors. Sucli sm-veys are a 
matter of aiiungement between the ])ai'ties, and ai-e not iu any 
way compulsory. If the shipowner does not wish his ship in- 
sui'ed, he need not have her sui'veyed. If he does not, the under^ 9 
writer will not insure, or, if he does, it will be at an excessive 1 
premium for a moi-e than ordinary risk, unless, perhaps, tlu 
character of the shipowner ujj a careful man is well established. 

Now, these surveys ai'e also a guaiantee of the soundness of the ] 
ship to the ci'ew who ai'e to sail in her, as well as the passengers 1 
and shippei'S of goods, The ci'ew coidd pi-obahly Judge for them- J 
selves of the vessel's upper works, rigging, Ac, but of hidden I 
defects or soundness of the hull they cannot judge, and for these J 
they trust the professional surveyor. 

Master and Owner. — The ownei-'s next duty is to select the 
most experienced and trustworthy master he can find to take 
charge of his ship. The master, once appointed, becomes the 
trusted agent and coadjutor of the owner, who should fully instruct 
him lis to the conduct of the ship's business, and it is the master's 
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duty to obey tliw» inBtructiouw to tlie letter. When out of tlio 
owner's reach and sight, he becomes his alter ego, and, failing 
instruction, must act upon his own i-esponsibility, «ud as experi- 
ence may teach him to be for the best welfai-e of tlie property 
and people under hia control ; and he is bound to do honourably 
whatever he thinks his owner woidd himself do were he present, 
always remembering to act within the law, which places upon him 
the responsibility of the .safo conduct and mivigation of the 
vessel. 

Effect of Bapid Communication on Master'B Foaition. — 
Up to the middle of this century, and before the quick transit of 
ooiTespon deuce by mail and telegraph, the owner at home knew 
veiy little as to what his ship, on an ©astern or other long voyage, 
was doing until her return home. In the foreign port the ship's 
business was entirely under the master's control ; the agents pre- 
sented to him such freights or passengers as were forthcoming, 
but the iinal aye or nay, as to rates of freights and passage 
money, rested with him. Such a state of matters demanded the 
utmost confidence between the shipowner and the master, »nd all 
law regulating their proceedings was based upon these confidential 
relations. 

ijut the last fifty years have made vast changeu in such relations. 
The speed with which messages are now fiashed around the world 
enables the owner to conduct his business almost fi'ora his own 
oHice-chair, and has rendered the necessity for the master's 
intei'ference in the general business oF the ship and her freightage 
gradually less and less. This has correspondingly changed the 
master's position and reduced his power as well as his responsi- 
bility, transfeiTing it to the agents in foreign ports, with whom 
the owner can he, if necessary, in daily communication. Seeing 
that this is the case there ought always to be a clear understanding 
between the owner and the master as to the power to be placed in 
the agent's hands in the transaction of ship's business, chartering, 
itc, and equivalent responsibility withdrawn or attached. The 
want of such an understanding leads to frequent difiiculties. 
Not having been instructed to the contrary by his employer, the 
master naturally thinks that the power and responsibility remain 
with himself, and, legally, he is right. If the owner authorises an 
agent in a proper and sufficient manner, the mastei' must obey him 
«H if he were the owner himself at that port ; but, on the other 
hand, it is only right that the master should be ac(|uainted with 
the authorisation and its suHiciency. This done, the master is 
relieved of the responsibility. In such a position there is often a 
lingering feeling in the master's mind that he is still required to 
see that even the agent is acting fairly and honestlv' for the good 
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of the eliip, in the fesi- that, if thingg i]o not turn out well, 
njiiy be bliimed for it. It in not so, but that, the owner having 
appoiDted the agent, tbe responsibility as to the agent's ^;ood 
faith reste entirely with biuiself, and he has then do rij;ht what-, 
ever to throw responsibility for any failure which ti-anspires u{)od) 
the master. 

Again, with regard to the cai-e and stowage of cargoes, heavy 
retjpoDsibility tfstn upon the master. As long as the reception 
Ij of cargo and its stowage is in the hnnd^ of the oflicers and creiv 
" this JH very pi-opfriy so; but cargoes are now more frequently 
stowed by stevedores and their gangs. When these are employed 
by the owner, or the captain on his behalf, the responsibility 
remains; but how often is it that we see the owner handing, 
by his charter, the stowage o[ the cargo to the charterer and his 
stevedores, who rush the cargo into the ship and stow it in such 
a manner as it would be next to impossible for the master to 
control. 

Master's Duties — HiimitatioiiB. — The master being appointed, 
his first duty is to malie himself acquainted with the state of the 
ship and her outfit, and to see that it is in every respect seaworthy. 
If he finds that this is not the case in any respect, it is his duty 
to i-eport the same to the owner or ship's husband with the view 
of having it rectified. If it is not then done, and he takes the 
ship to sea with any known defect, he is in law held res|xinBible. 
It will not do for him to attempt to shift the responsibility upon 
the owner, on the plea that the owner would not sanction or 
neglected the necessary repaii'. He has no right to risk the lives 
of the crew, or the safety of the vessel, under such conditions. 
The shirking of responsibility in such matters has cost many 11 
master his certificate — the records of the Courts of Inquiry will 
afford ajnple proof of this. Neither will it do for him to shelter 
himself under the plea, that he will offend the owner and 

t perhaps be dismissed. The owner has no right to demand, or 
the master to perform, an act which he knows to be fraught 
with danger to the ship or the lives of those on board. Irre- 
aponsihle masters have gone a long way to make what Mr, 
Plimsoll has called " the greedy bad owner." An owner who 
is worth any consideration would rather I'elaiin a master who 
knows his responsibility, and has the eoumge of his opinions iih 
well as the ability to state them candidly, than dismiss him on 

isuch a plea. A master is bound to respect and obey his ownei^'s 
Irishes or conimands within the limit of the law, but not heytmd : 
lie lius I'esponsibilitieK to others besides his ownei*. 
He must i-emember that he is also the Agent of the owners of 
the cargo ])lin'cd on l.oiird his shi]i for safe tiitnsit frou] plitcp to 
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place, imd thiit in cuse of liceident by stnindiiig, collision, » 
otliwwiae, he is bound to protect all the interests involved with- 
out distinction. For the oHtiistance of Hhipmasteiii in distress of 
any kind the underwriters of Lloyds appoint Agents all over the 
woi'ld in nil the principal ports, to whom the master miiy apply 
foi- assistance imd advice, and mastei-s lu* advised by Lloyds' Com- 
mittee to take advantage of their assistance. On the other hand, 
the masters must not give up the powei' of action into the liands 
of Lloyds' Agents, and thei*by think they iu« divesting them- 
selves of responsibility. What they should do is this — us it is 
supposed tlmt Lloyds' Agents are better acquainted with tlie poi-t 
and its facilities— the power of performing i^epiira and its cost — 
the master should apply for all the Hssistiince which can be 
afforded by such knowledge, but keep the power of determining 
the best and cheapest mode of carrying out such repairs, guided 
by his own experience, in his own hands. Failing to do this 
many a Master has been run into expenses oftentimes unreason- 
able and probably unnecessary foi' which owners or underwriters 
have to pay. 

At sea the duty appei-taining to the master is the safe naviga- 
tion of his ship and the governance of the ci-ew ; and his chief 
concern shoiild be to see that the duties of each and all are so 
caref uliy carried on that the voyage may be performed with all due 
speed and safety. To this end he must see that the officer in 
charge of the deck keeps a sufficient look out and is never absent 
from his post unless relieved by himself or another officer ; 
that every pi'ecmtion is taken against danger to the safety of the 
vessel, or the lives of his crew and passenger's ; that the boats are 
propei'ly fitted with eveiything ready in them for lowering in case 
of accident ; that all the sanitary arrangements are complete, and 
cleanliness preserved in every paii of the ship. Many of these 
things are now regulated by authority of Parliament, and the 
master should make himself fully acquainted with all its require- 
ments. No master can now plead ignorance of what such duties 
lU'e, for theie are now so many works on Navigation, Insurances, 
Uharter parties, Stowage, &c, ifec, that " he who runs may read," 
and there is no I'oom or excuse left for ignorance. The shipmasto- 
must read if he does not intend to be left behind in the iitce. In 
the good old days a man's knowledge was groimd out of experi- 
ence, but everything travels too fast for this in modem times, and 
unless the sailor as well as the landsman mak&s use of the experi- 
ence of othei's who have gone before by reiuling and study he will 
never succeed. 

DutiflB of the Mates. — In foi'mer days the Master wits vei-y 
usually allowed to select his own officers, the ownei' judging lightly 
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tlia.t, as the whole I'esponsibiiity reated upou the Maater, he was 
the fittest person to select his own asaistents ; but now owners 
genemlly exercise this patronage themaelveB. 

The mate or uifttes, having been appomted, it is theii- duty 
cany out the maatei-'s ordei's, and assist him to the utmost of 
theii- ability in the duties of the ship. One of theii- fii'st aima 
should be to make themselves acquainted with her from ti'uck to 
keelson, not leaving such knowledge to blind chance or until some 
ui'gent duty demands it. In their oi-dinmy duties the lnw places 
upon them serious responsibility, and especially when not i-elieved 

I by the presence of a senior officer. They should nevei' foi'get that 
pt sea they are equally responsible with the master foe the safety 
irf the ship as well as for its good conduct, which will generally 
u4epend upon their mutual sympathy and support. 
As to tiie number of mates to be carried in any ship there is no 
direct legislation beyond what has been stated,* hut common-sense 
iteachea that the number should be regulated by the size of the 
vessel, or the length of the voyage, its nature and difficulty. The 
fiti'ict adhei-encB to the old trading sailing ship faahion of carrying 
only two mates, and its system of watch and watch for any length 
<rf voyage in the lai'ge ^ips and steamers of tlie present day, is 
■eimply monstrous, and to it may be attributed a vast niunber of 
the collisions now continually occurring. One excuse put forward . 
£or its continuance is, that it is not lawful for any one but a chief 
or second mate of a ship to have charge of a watch under way, 
3^hig is an absurd fallacy. Tliere may be any number of persons 
liolding chief and second mates' certificates in a ship, and each is 
ithei-eby qualified to take such charge. In law it matters nothing 
OB to the 8erie.s on the articles— this only shows the seniority M 
appointment by the ownei' in the ship; the possession of the 
certificate is the legal qualification as to capaci^ to perform the 
duty. If not, of what value is it ? To put a junioi' officer, who 
has no certificate, in chai'ge of the deck, and the navigation of the 

I ship, would possibly be an illegal thing which must be avoided. 
Belation between Masters and Officers. — For the satis- 
factoiy working of the ship and creditable performance of duty, 
-the relation between Master and Officer should be one of kindli- 
ness and sympathy. It should be the Master's pleasui-e, es well, 
-as duty, to make his officers his fellow-labourers in the navigatioOL' 
■of the ship, instructing them where they are weak and giving' 
them as much time for self-improvement as possible, as well as 
hints as to how this is to be accomplished. On duty, the officer 
should treat his commander with a distant I'espectfulness, evincing 
a desire to perform his duties cheerfully as well as carefi " 

IThe master, un his pmt, should liave respect for his 
• See p. 147. 
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shuiming hai'shnees on the one hand, hk he would fwniliaiity S 
the other, yet issuing his oi-dei-s with sti'ict finuDeas. Should 
there be occasion to find fault with any slips of duty, let it be 
done privately : a repi-oof no administered has ti-eble weight. A 
maetei' who habituully i-ebukcB his officers publicly befoi-e the crew, 
denti-oya all self-respect in the officei' iind all obedient inspect in 
the crew. 

With I'Bgard to their duties, the necessity of realising a eense 
of their responsibility cunnot he too often and too ewnestly im- 
pressed upon the officers. Anything like di'ifting into carelessneati 
oi' hikewannness in their duties must lead to difficulties. In 
charge of a ship under way they must ueceBsarily frequently be 
called upon to esercise their own judgment. If caught in a 
nudden danger it te their duty to endeavour to- place the ship jn 
Bsiety if possible, and not tu wait fui' the mR»ter if he is not 
present. Miiny tin accident has occurred through an officer leaving 
the bridge to call tlie master. That duty ought to be performed 
by some one else in the watch ; at all events the officer should not 
quit his post imtil the source of danger is I'emoved. It is well 
known tlmt many masters ai-e veiy jealous of having the course 
altered by an officer. This, if insisted upon too urgently, will 
pi-obably lead to difficulty, which, in fact, is too often the case. 
Such an instance may be given. A steamer was once run ashore 
upon a well-known coaRt on a very fine night. The officer of 
the watch had seen the land foi' nome time, the ship evidently 
closing in with it, and yet he did nothing foi' her safety upon the 
plea that " if the captaiin set a coui'se which pat the ship on shore, 
it was no businei^s of his " ! One can easily imagine the kind of 
relationyhtp existing between that mastei' and officei', and what a 
want of true sympatliy thei-e was, to say the least of it. It is to 
1:16 hoped there are not many sufh afloat ! Offirers who would 
learn to command must first learn how to ol)ey ! 

Belation between Owners and Seamen. — The i«lation 
between the owner and the seaman is not an intimate one, and is, 
from the nature of the employment, an entirely different one from 
that existing between an employer on shore and his labonreiv, 
whether skilled or unskilled. There, should dissatisfaction aiise 
between the parties it is easily solved ; the employer can dismiss, 
the labourer can leave, and this condition of matteis admits of an 
easy adjustment of lahoui', and the fulfilment of its terms on 
both sides. Not so with the sailor and his employer. The con- 
ditions of a voyage do not admit of it, especially a long voyage. 
This necessitates an agreement for an absolute period, which can- 
not be rescinded on eithei' side until its purpose is fulfilled. The 
form of this ngi'eeuient is provided foi' by sttitute, and must 
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I into on behalf of the owner hy tlie loaBter, who maksH 

and signs tLe tigreenient witli the crew, whereby tlie owner — the 

real employer — is bound to his part of the contract — viz., the pay- 

I inent of the stipulated wages of, and the providing a suilioienoy. 

E proper food and accommodation for, the crew. The terms 

conti-act should be fully set forth in this agreement 
inderstood by the parties ijefore signing. 
Herein, then, the master is in a very peculiar I'elatian to bis 
s not the actniil employer, but he is the int6i:Tiiediai7 
itween the employer and the employed, and, what Js more 
ipoilant still, he is a kind of trustee for the law, which investo 
. imwithimpnrtant, nay, almost unlimited, power, which it demani 
i!he shall exercise with punctilious care. 

Both owner and master should faithfully carry out their porti 
the contract. Life at sea has sufficient hardship in itself, onM 
sea the seamen are so completely in their power, that it if 
'easonable duty that they should care foi' their men's comf oi ' 
jt&d welfare as far as possible, and feed and nse them well. 

On the seaman'.i side of the contract, both law and resiitHi' 
teaeh that, in return for pay and food, he should render a willing 
and obedient service, performing his duty to the best of his ability 
and with alacrity. 

Leaving out of sight the higher classes of seamen and petiyj 
)T3 required in the larger and more important vessels, 
confine our remai'ks to the seamen required in all vessels — ^ 
the able and ordinary seamen, appi'sntices, and boys. 
From being so classified, it would be veiy naturally supposed 
that thei-e would be some standard of capability for the higher 
grades easily applicable, but such a standard has never been 
legally attempted. It lias lieen mooted more than once, and there 
,ia no good reason why some kind of exiimination should not be 
-enacted and enfoiTed. 

Result of the Abandonment of Compulsory Apprentice- 
ships. — Prior to 1854, almost every seaman served an apprentice- 
ship of five — some even seven — years, and after that, would have 
to pass some time ns ordinary seaman before he was able to ship 
able seaman, which was in itself a guarantee of fitness and 
9^)erience. 

have shown in our historical chapters, the manufactiu'e of 

had been encoui'aged by legislation, but sumptuary lawa< 

'hen driven to extremes do more harm than good. The attempt 

(to force comptdiory apprenticeship in 1844 eventuated in the ruin 

the system ; for what a man lias forced upon him visibly, heat 

se considers a tax to be got rid of at the earliest opportunity. 

'The apprentice had been borne as a neeessai-j- iidjiiuct to the Mer- 
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cflJitile Marine by the British shipowner luitil the law Maid ' 
must" liave liim, and then iie lieciinie an eypKOi'e and a piagne to 
be got lid of. With the riddance comiiien<S!d the deeadencs of the 
qualities formerly characterising the British sailor, for whom no 
tnie school was then left. Henceforth he had to pick up his 
knowledge as best he could. The consequence of this was, that 
soon nU distinction, qud ability, was lost, and the .slightest amount 
of service, after actual boyhood, enabled him, especially in timeA 
of presaare from sudden increase in shipping, to obtain an equal 
rating with the best men in the ship, breaking down in the well- 
trained seaman everything like technical pride in his cjilling. Of 
what use was it to him to be a better man than others ? It gave 
him no better standing — no tetter pay, and he found himself with 
the heaviest share of the work to be performed, whilst the ignorant 
lout, stood idly by only fit bo poll and haul or sweep the decks. 

Indifference and sullen carelessness was the result ; many of the 
liest men fell out of the ranks, finding other employment — on 
shore, anywhere rather than put up with such a position, and 
the ignorant residtmrn remained behind for the use of the British 
shipowner, to the delight of the boai-ding-honse keeper, to whom 
all are fish for his net, as long as they get the same pay for him 
to work upon, and to ease the red-1»pe shipping master, who is 
saved the bother of distinctions or qualifications, and who is only 
pleased and happy when all are starred " A.B." and "V.G." alike. 
It saves trouble in securing the next ship, whose unfortunate 
master only finds the diffei'ence when too late. 

The issue of such a state of matters is, that, from 1854, the 
chara^^ter which the British sailor formei-ly possessed for good 
seamanship — readiness to perform his duty and rollicking good 
nature, mixed with a righteous pride in his calling — has not only 
become seriously tainted, but in danger of being lost altogether. 
In fact, if it had not been for the employment of a considerable 
number of well-ti'ained foreign seamen, the decreasing yearly 
amount of sailing tonnage would have only been exceeded by the 
decreasing power of manning them with home-grown seamen. 

There are doubtless still a goodly number of British seamen ; 
bnt not anything lite the nnmber required, and such as these 
find no difficulty in securing employment as quarter- masters, 4e., 
in the best classes of steamships, leaving very few for our sailing 
fleet. 

In 1S76, it was found that things were going from bad to worse, 
and it appeared to many that the only way to meet the difficulty 
was to restore the system of compulsory apprenticeship ; but the 
continued opposition of the shipowners prevented it, and it appears 
thiit the Government in 1880 piissed the Act 43 A 44 Vict, cap. 16, 
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sec. 7, referring to the qiialifiention of flu A.B. na irn attempt taM 
solve the ilifBculty, supposing that a servitude of some sort fca'.f 
fonr years is long enough to teiich n, seaman his duties. 

The clause has been in exiatence for over fifteen years — andij 

E' "'th what result ? Simply nil! Few shipmaflters are aware dM 
existence ! It is contained in an Act that was coinpulsoiy • 
^ougliout in regaiii to payment of wages and other things ; biit I 
Shis clause was framed as if it were not intended to be carried out.. J 
It did not prevent a seaman from obtaining the rating of A.B,1 
until he had served the ppeacribed period, but only affirmed that* 
Jie should not be enHtied to it ; and then loaded the oertifioateM 
fequired to substantiate his claim with a tax which no one woulctf 
Jiay — certainly not the seaman, if he could help it. 

To have made the clause of any effect, it sboidd have been com--' 
julsory, and shipping masters should have been charged with its 
eaioi-eement. With regard to the manning of ships it could have 
had no Iiad effect, and it would have had a, wonderfully good effect 
iipon the really good men. It would have made the reaUy able 
ten no fewer than they are, or were, since 1854. In the exist- J 
ci-ewR we have only the reaUy proportionate number of A.B.'a J 
ihat there aj-e in existence ; the remainder ara made up of incom- 1 
potent sailors and loafers. If the clause had been enforced, we J 
fihoidd liave had the same proportion of competent A.B.'s that we J 
' have, vei'y probably more ; but the remainder of the crew J 
Vould have been shipped in their proper places as ordinary seam.eti|.^ 
pc boys. Tlie crews would have been quite as serviceable and I 
ysluable as they now are to every one except crimps and boarding- f 
bouse keepers. 

Ah things are, the fulfilment of the proper relation between I 
master and crew is infinitely more difficult than in times past when . I 
seamen were really professionaily educated. Ignorance, la^ne8B,r 
badly performed work in the man (foi' it is an axiom that a hali | 
or badly bred workman can never make a good one), begets si 
picion, then anger, then harslmess in the ofScer, who has not learnt 1 
fully to control himself, ending frequently in unseemly quarrels, I 
which lower the officer, and do no good to the man. ] 

Engineers and the Engine-room Crews. — l>m-ing the pa^ I 
fifty years steam power has gradually increased, until -now it haB-| 
become, as the motive power, the most important factor in 
economy of the Meicantile Marine, as well as of the navies of thft ] 

E'd, and the calling of an engineer has risen with it in 1 
ding importance, 
ae engineer receives the first part of hie education as a lands- J 
, and for the first tour or five years of his life pursues h 
ug in an engine slio]> or factory. These yeni's are to him a 
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edncatios, &nd if he has tiiken advantage of all the ineana at hit • 
dispoaal, he may be highly trained in hia business, theoretically a^ 
well fls practically ; certainly in these days he has to pass a very 
thorough examination before he is allowed to take cliai'ge of the 
valuable machinery under his control, and must prove himself 
a competent man. 

His work on board is of a nature entirely diffei'ent fi-om that of 
a seaman. Lying for the most port lielow the deck, it does not 
pai-take in any degree of Meainanship, and yet the master, who 
formerly controlled hia ship by her sails, is now dejwndent upon 
the engineer foi' his motive power. The value of a good engineer 
is untold. As long as things go smoothly in the engine-room, his 
task is not a difflcidt one ; but there are times when every 
nerve is strained, and his powei-s put to a severe test. A success- 
ful voyage is greatly dependent upon his care and attention ; 
imd it is equally within his power to mar it, if careless and in- 
attentive. 

Both owner and master should not forget that his position is 
not one of entire ease and comfort. Working in a hot engine- 
room, often rendered doubly uncomfortable by imperfect ventila- 
tion, in the midst of oil and coal dust, and having under him a 
rough and, too often, ontractabte crew — rougher even than the 
ordinary run of deck hands — his temper is frequently tried to the 
utmost. Every eonsidemtion then should be given to him, and 
his comfort as far as possible attended to. We may then expect 
that he will do his duty, and assist the master in maintaining the 
discipline of the ship to the utmost. 

The master of a steamship is placed then in the position of 
having two distinct classes of workers under his command, whose 
diiti&s mareh steadily alongside of eacli other, but can never 
dash, at least as long aa reason and common-sense prevail. Their 
relation to each other, for the good of all, should be one of 
mutual sympathy and support, and in the majority of cases such 
a relation prevails ; but, like many other relations in this world, 
it is entirely dependent upon the men themselves, and upon the 
extent to which they have learnt the useful lesson of keeping 
themseives under conti-ol. 

The only thing which will distui'b such a illation are prejudices 
arising from difTerences of education, hacked by uncontrolled 
temper. 

The healthy life of a ship results from that trae discipline in 
which the parts are duly subordinated in their working to each 
other. The eye cannot say to the hand, " I have no need of thee " 
— ^nor can the foot say to the hand, " I have no need of thee." Or, 
as in a gootl watch where each part, duly fitted into its proper 
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place and working smoothly, results in perfect time, the mainepriug 
(sinnot peiiorm its work without the balance, and the balance 
without the mainspring is useless. 

True discipline is that state in which each man does his duty 
with a Hingle eye and an honest heart in the manner which hie 
conscience tella him is right, if he will only listen to its teaching. 

If the co-relation of the pai'ts of the living watch is not peifect 
it must be oiused by bad iidjiastment, and the cawseB of bad adjust- 
ment ai'e ignoi'anee, false pride, selfishness. These can only be 
coiTected by education, a sense of duty bred of trae humility, and 
a due regaid for the wiints and feelings of othei-s. 

The want of true discipline, when it occurs, ia the i-esult of mis- 
takes on all sides — masters, t^cers of both kinds, crews, and even 
the owner — very unfortunate mistakes indeed. 

Let iia not forget that true diHtipline is not anywhere the result 

of a blind obedience, much le^m is it the result of misapplied force ; 

club law — the woi-d and the blow, the inigged oath or sneering 

cui-se — may liave seemingly attained tbeir object in liygone days, 

^^»t it is to be hoped never will moi-e. 



By force balli 



Moral discipline alone miist be the ruling power ; in most diffi- 
qlt positions it will never be foimd to fail. 

In every ship there must be a head, and that head the law finds 
Q the Master, to whom it places all othei-s in suboi-dination, what- 
ver may be his position, and to him it expects obedience, 
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THB PRESENT POSITION OF THE PERSONNEL. 

Contents, — The Mercantile Marine service not a homogeneous one — Its 
division into classes^Tbe shipowner — Company directors — Private 
Eliip managers — Effect of high aumpetition on ahipbuUding and owning 
— Merchants and shippera — Homo trade — Shipmasters— Their respan- 
sibilitf — Their position decaying —Number of certificated maflters 
unknown — Annual passCB in the varions grades— Competition of aliens 
— Reasons for employing foreigners — First mate, bis dntJes and posi- 
tion — Junior officers — Ocean tramps — Want of consideration in mastera 
—Seamanship leas required than formerly — Engineers, their improved 
position and educntion^Remuneration — Experience valuable both at 
sea and on shore— Advantages of engineers greater than those of 
sailors. 

The Meroantile Marine aerrice not a homogeneoua one. 

— Tbere are many jjefsons, especially tiuiong onr navigating officers, 
who have a de.'^ii'e to look upon the Britiali Mercantile Mai'ine at* 
It eei'viee, and to speak of it as such in the Kama sense us the navy 
is a sei'vice — a homogeneous set-vice — but thiw it is not, and ciui- 
not be from the nature of its details. 

Indeed it is a service of sei-vices. Every separate Hue of ships 
owned and managed by its own company of shareholdevs and their 
directors or ship managers is, to all intents and purposes, a sepa- 
rate and distinct service, having each it« own regidations of inteirial 
duty, working and promotion. The ideas of management, routine) 
&c., are as vai-ied as the companies which own tlie lines, and, 
unless very esceptionally, an olficer who had filled a rank in the 
one would not be accepted and appointed to the same rank in 
another (especially in the higher gi'ades), without a probationary 
service io a lower grade. In fact, the employment in some services 
is a distinct bar to employment elsewhei-e, in consequence of the 
difference of education and routine. 

The only sense then in which our Mercantile Murine can be 
deemed a service arises from the fact that all ita officers most pass 
the same examination, and i-eceive theii' passports to service as 
masters and officers from the Board of Ti-ade, no matter in what 
or whose employment they may serve ; but beyond this, what 
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might he wiid of one lii-Hucli of tLe servite wuiild Iw uttBily 
applicable to another, and the vai'iatiaiia in education and social 
poHitioQ of its members are moi'e wide-tipread than in that of any 
other profession, and make it diflicult to legislate for it or even 
fairly to describe it. 

To enable us to form some estimate, under such conditions, of 
the present position of the various branches of oui jKraonnd, W8 
must make a kind of classification, and see how its elements aiv 
aflected in eiicli of the classes. 

Its diTision into two ola>sseB. — In the tlrtit pUice the marine 
ifi natui-ally divided into two gi'eat classes — the steain fleet, and 
the sailing fleet. The difiei-ence of organisation in these two 
classes is very great ; and this not only in theii' management, but 
also in their internal economy. These again may be subdivided 
accoiiJing to the nature of their employment. 

Of the steam fleet, we may place in the first class all the great 
lines of mail and passenger .stemuers, which are now the principal 
meaiis of cominimication between Great Britain and the faiMiS' 
places of the world. In the second class we place iJl the genei'al 
cargo steamers, known as tramps, which are employed almost 
solely in ti'ansfeiring eailih's products hum one soil to another, 
KoA in the expoiiAtion of the coai'ser manufactures of various land& 
Ihii'd and lautly, the home trade steamers, which includes tlioae 
trading to the coaj^t of Europe contained between the Elbe on the 
east and Brest on the west, as well as oui' own coasts. 

Sailing vessels may also be similai'ly divided, as we have still 
some considepftble lines of passenger ships employed in the Eastern 
and Southern trades, especially that of our Austi-alasian Colonies ; 
but for the most part they divide with steamei's of the second 
class the rough cunying ti'ttde of the world. 

The Shipowner. — ^In fomier days shipowning was a much 
moi'e (tei'sonul matter than it haa become under the new influences 
we have already considei-ed. He was veritably shipow^ier, as well 
as manager, and vras largely intei«sted in the suocess of the property 
under his control, holding, if not all, by far the greatest individual 
share in his vessels, and he very seldom attempted the business of 
a shipbroker. His remunei-ation for transacting the business of 
Jiis ships, when he had others associated with him as co-owners, 
Vres in most cases only suflicient to cover his actual outgoings of 
management, and he looked upon the investment made by his 
friends in his ships more as a collatei'a] advantage in the building 
up of his own influence and fortunes, than as a means of large 
management returns by way of commissions on freight earned. 
TT'H vessels, as well as his officers and crews, were to him matters 
of personal interest, and when they were in the home ports claimed 
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his personal attention iiml super vision. "All rcKpectuble ship- 
owners," sH.ys Ml-. Lindsay in his "Hist«ryof Shipping," "not only 
attended to the aeaworthmesa and proper eqnipnient ot their tihips, 
but were wont in person — when they hntl time " lie naively adds — 
" to inspect the forecastle; to see it pi-opei'ly cleaned and white- 
wnshed, m- painted, and himished witli eveiy i-easonahle tonve- 
nience." That is to say, that they not only had a sound know- 
ledge of their masters and officers, and genei-ally of their ci-ows 
iind theii' cnpibilities, but also an intimate knowledge of their nhipN, 
and all theii- intricate fittings, Many of them hnd themselves 
lieen uiastem, and knew theii' buBinesB thoroughly, and wei-e not 
dependent upon ii Kin*veyor from Lloyd's to tell them what their 
sliips needed. 

Company Direotora. — In tlie present day of lai'ge establish- 
iLientu we find that with few exceptions stCTmsliips of the first 
chufs are in the hands of joint stock oompaniei!, whose directors 
and managei'8 ai-e able and capable men, who have an intimate and 
cai-ef ul knowledge of their ships as to theii' capacity for perfonning 
what is necessary nnd suiteble to the particular line, or trade, in 
which they are employed, from a pi-nfitable or commereial point of 
view, hut who cannot have the same intimate knowledge of their 
officers or of the details of each ship as is possible, and castomaiy, 
with piivate shipowners. Like great generals, the main points of 
action are undei' their control, but for general detail work they 
iniisttnist to theii' suhoi-dinates. As the husinesa connected witli 
snch large fleets is of « highly technical] character, the dii-ectoTK 
are assisted hy pei-sons bred to the work of each department, such 
as marine supeiintendents, who aie usually old experienced masters ; 
supeiiutendent engineei-a ; and even, in some cases, naval ardii- 
tects to design vessels most suited to the particular trade and 
i-egulate theu' internal economy. Besides these, there is usually 
a large staff of departmental shore officials to superintend the 
forwarding and shipping of cargo, supplying the necessary outfit 
and provision for passengers and all other things requii'ed for the 
voyage. The whole forms quite an iniperium in imperio, and the 
chairman of such a company is a little king in responsibility as 
well as authority. The directors are usually highly paid for their 
services, but they are not subjected to the temptations of the com- 
bined ship manager and broker, as commissions on work done 
would not, or certainly ought not, to be recognised in such com- 
panies. Their interest lies in maintaining theii' position as able 
managers and financiers, and so rendering themselves, as it were, 
necessary to the well-being of the shareholdeis in their companies 
by whom they are chosen. 

It is to their intei'est to obtain, and retain the services of the 
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ixnost iible and efficient mantel's and orticei-s, aH well iis by sympathy 
ipport as by fair I'einiinerHtioD for good work done ; and in. 
'tbe large companies such a feeling and intention towards mastery, 
land officers is f aii'ly caii'ied out. 

Private Bbip Hanagers. — Tbe second class of steainersLJ 

e very variously owned ; some by privnte sbijxiwnei-a on the- 

.ty-fourth principle ; some by companies luiving directors and 

lanagers ; but a very lai-ge pix>poi'tion in single ship companies 
'Qnder individual managers — who have been bred as shipbrokera, 
uid have httle or no real maritime experience beyond that relating 
.to freights and brokeiiige. Their attraction for shipowning ' 
large eniolmnent derivable fi-om the cmnmiasions upon freigl 

■ned, wliieh aecofding to the generally received practice in cal- 
:enlated upon the gross freight, ai biflkemge usually 
Jrei|uently their own interest in the absolute pro]»erty is of thoij 
■smallest. Their whole effort is to make the lai'gest 
-possible for themselves, and sail then shij>s on the cheapest p 
sible tei'ms. 

Effect of high Competition in Shipbuilding and Owning. 
— To tJiis fla^is of owner and the specnliLtivf .sliii>l)ui!di-r iimst, be 
atti'ibiited the fi'ightfiil coiiiiietition anil I'outiimed owibiiilding of 
late years. Its effect upon the shareholdei-s in these limited ship 

mpanies is frequently disastrous, but if the public cannot take 

Ifiare of themselves in such inatters, nothing that can here be said 

■ill have any effect upon them. Qulled by plausible prosjwctuses, 

desire for abnomial intei'est ou the capital resulting from 

hard-eanied savings, they give themselves up, without suffi-i 

iitly close inquiiy, »a easy prey to reckless speculatoi-s. 

Tlie effect upon the shipbnilding classes is quite as b 

to ])eriodic stat«s of violent demand for their labour one 

Ly, and half -employment and semi-starvation the next. 

As the Secretary of the Iron Shipbuildei-s and Boileiniakera' 
Society is reported to have said some time ago : " How much better, 
would it be for employers, and how much hapjiier for the employed, 
if the natural requii'ements of the shipping trade — the necessary 
amount to replace losses and meet the natural inci'euient of trada- 
— could be more accurately gauged and spread more evenly over 
time than at present ! " 

How much bettei' would it not indeed be foi' eveiybody ! W». 
should not then see periodically so many thousands of tons of ship- 
ping lying idle in our poi-ts and the capital Ij-iug idle and wasted, 
or vessels run at a lose by the speculative ship manager for the aake 
of his own commisBion upon gross fi-eight, which leaves hiia still a 
haniisoine pi'ofit, to the disadvantHge of the long-suffering share- 
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UerobantB and Btuppers. — Merchants iind Rbippei^ can look 
iipon this Htiite of matters witli coinpliuJency, lis it keeps freigktn 
down to tlie lowest possible ebb, but tlie unfortunate whareholdera 
suffer without the slightest chance of relief, except by an expensive 
lawsuit, which, after all, their own Articles of Association may btir, 
ns witness the letters which appear constantly in the public pretw 
from such shareholders ajnking editorial advice under siich circum- 
stances. And for every letter thnt ap[>eai's, how many persons 
lire thefp that suffer in silence ? 

Home Trade. — In the home t:mlB the shipowners ai'e generally 
men who have their shipp under theii' own eyes, and have a steady 
personal influence upon and interest in their crews. Employeifi 
and employed grow up, live in intimate relationship with, and 
respect each other. Here there is no opening for the purely 
speculative shipowner — ti'ade wants are known aud gauged accu- 
rately ; and although there is now and again a little aerimonimis 
competition carried on, it is usually enused by the effoi-ts of certain 
shippers to cheapen freights. It soon dies a natural death and the 
mvivor is left in peace. 

In sailing ships the ownei'S and managers are usually of the 
older type, although the limited company system is applied to them 
occasionally. Amongst them will be found many who have had a 
practical knowledge of sea life, and are able better to under- 
stand and appi-eciate their masters and crews than the shipbroker- 
manager who has had no experience of ships or seamen beyond 
what can be leaint over an office counter. 

jra. — Tlie position of the mastei* in oiu" first-class 
steamei's is an honourable as well a^i a most responsible one, and 
what was said by a writer in the Mercantile Marine Magnxine 

me yeai-s ago may be I'cpeated ; "In our first-class ships they 

e generally speaking as fine a set of men in respect to ability, 
discretion, and gentlemanly bearing, as can be furnished by any 

As compared with the masters of the old passenger ships of 
fifty years ago, their position 'm not so independent a one ; nor is 
their I'emnneration at all so good as it was oi- as it might be, 
considering the length of time they have to serve before reaching 
a command, and the high I'csponsibility when that command is 
i-eached. 

Our high-pitched competition and the struggles of dii'ectors to 
maintain dividends for theii' shareholders has sei'ionsly affected 
them, and occasion has been taken in many of our fir«t-elass ships 
to reduce salaries rather than increase them, although the value 
and earnings of the vessels entnisted to them has inci'enspil from 
■- to ten-fold. 
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III evidence of this, a writer in Scribner'n Magazine for the 

mth of May i8gi, wlien describing tlie personnel of a first- 
ITdaBS Atlantic liner, after tracing the rise and pi'ogress of the 
officers of such vessels, aay« : — " And with this hardly earned 1 
promotion do not come as in other professions ease, comfort, and 
proper recompense for duty well done, but heavier i-eBponsibilitiea, 
harder work, and greater self-sacrifice. What in worse — and this ] 
to the shame of the great steam-ship corporations — these gallant , 
men, even at their prime, receive the most inadequate pecuniary 1 
recognition for the hnrden imposed, for the mental and physic 
qualities exeirased, for the experience brought to beaa' ; in 1 
other trade oi' profession is equal ability so badly paid ! " Tl 
may be thought an extreme view of the case, but it is 01 
deliberately issued to the I'eading pnbUc on both sides of the 1 
Atlantic, and has some gi^ound to rest upon. 

Their BwponaibUity. — ^The responsibility resting upon the 
shoulders of the masters of these vessels is very great. !Look at 
the lives and property contained in an Orient, an Arcadia, or a ] 
Jumna, starting from oiu- docks, and proceeding on her voyage to I 
the Antipodes or the Far East, with Wieir hundreds of ptissengera 
and many thousand tons of valuable merchandise on boai-d. Tho I 
care of so many souls is a resjjoneibility sufficient to make any ] 
man sober and thoughtful — sufficient to imbue a man with an 
itnbounded watchfulness and care that sliould never desert him, 
or permit him to neglect every known precaution against danger. 

That oiu' mail-steamer commanders are, on the wole, a clever, 
self-reliant, and wary set of men is perfectly patent from the 
oompaiative fi-eedom from loss in our mail services. Whether 
they ai¥ as perfect seamen as were our first-class masters fifty , 
years ago may be debated ; but that they are as perfect navigators, 
and as well fitted to meet the present circumstances of imvigation, 
cannot be denied. 

Among the masters serving in the second-class of steamers, 
now vety commonly called "Ocean Tramps," will be found many 
well-educated men, quite as capable as seamen and of as gentle- 
manly bearing as those in the first-class steamei-s ; but unfor- 
tunately this is not always the case. Where it is not so, it is due 
to defective education arising from want of eai'ly oppoitunity. 
If a master is little better educated than the men undei' his com- 
nmnd, it is very unlikely he will evei' rise fur above them, either 
in manners or mental capacity. 

Position Decaying. — In point of fact, the position and in- 
dependence of the ordinary steam shipmastei' has been gi'adually, 
but sui'ely, decaying. There ai-e many I'easons for this. One of 
^^^he fii-st and moat ovei-whelniing is the number of men holdin |" 
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masters' certificates. This hiis nmde the pnmpetition for employ- 
ment very severe in " ti-amp" steamers and rendered the position 
a most preciM'iaua one. Ttie unhealthy competition in these ships 
forces managei's to out down salaries in every possible du'ection ; 
consequently the cheapest man is the beet. 

Number of Ceitiflo&ted. Uosters ITnknown. — Another is 
the low standard of education, the ease witli which a uiaa of 
very moderate knowledge can be crammed for the Board of Trade 
Examinations, and the shoil: period of service required for a. 
master's certificate have enabled the Board of Trade to pass 
cempetent masters withmtt munber. This is said advisedly, for 
the authorities have not the slightest idea how many there are in 
existence. The number of masters and mates in possession of 
foreign-going certificates is untnown. 

Annual FasseB in the Various Grades. — The Registrar' 
Qeneiul of Shipping and Seamen I'epoiis that the department 
has no means of knowing the number of certificates extant ; all 
thnt is known is that about 800 masters, 800 niates, and 1000 
second mates receive certificates eveiy year. This must be a 
gi'eat many more than are required to fill up the waste caused by 
death or superannuation, especially when we take into aecovuit 
1ha.t the ships are annually decrensing in numbers. A gi'eat number 
are serving as oflicez'S, and many must be driven into a forced 
retirement or to find a living in other ways. 

This must have a depressing efiect upon the masters, especially 
upon the older ones, for the superabundant supply of younger 
men coming forward qualified by Government as masters, ready 
and willing to take the lowest pay for the sake of getting a com- 
mand, forces many of the older men to awiept an utterly inadeq\iate 
salaiy or they are shunted into jwverty and oblivion while yet 
fit for honest work. Of coui'se this is not the case in first-clasa 
ships where it is of the highest importance that the mastei-s shall 
be men of trained experience, and ai'e retained as long as it IR 
possible on account of the pi'estige they have acquired in working 
their way up from the tower grades by painfully alow degrees. 

Referring to such a state of matters the annual Report of the 
Mercantile Marine Service Association for i8g6 says: "The 
I'esult of this deplorable state of things was that a considerable 
numbei' of middle-nged officers were displaced and were unable 
again to secure employment thixmgh the demand for young men 
to fill their places." 

Competition of AlienB. — There is another cause which 
seriously afiects the position of British shipmastei's, and that ih 
the competition brought about by the admission of aliens to the 
same privileges as themselves. In this the interest of the British 
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■iner wiis wholly lost sight of in that of tlie sliipownei 
great Iohs of the nation an a, whole. 

Ah the Begulations now stand, au alien who Lum aerve 
apprentice, mute or master in the ships of his own country fi 
the prescribed period may, upon pitjof of such service satisfactory 
to the Boaixl of Trade, apply for examination, and, if he paA^eM 
Wiccessfully, be passed into the I'anks of the British officers, with? 
it ever pretending to become a natuialised subject. 
Beasons for Employing Foreigners. — Tlie numbei' of s' 
foreign inastei's and officei's in existence, it is impossible 
discover, being, as is the number of British shipmasters them- ' 
selves, an unknown quantity.* It seems sti'ange that a British 
should or would prefei' a foreignei' to his own countryman 
aster or officer, and there can only be two I'easons for such 

rfei'ence ; either the foreigner is better or he ia cheaper — it may J 
both. Aak the shipowner for his reason, and his reply ia,M 
that " he is a better shipmaster " and tmderstauds his biisinesa ;■ 
is mui'e attentive, moiv docile, and altogether h^tm" edveated and i 
■fieUer mannered ! Is thlK true ? It is not univei'sally true. Fot 
;ljie reason that this competition does not take place in the hlghei 
of British ships, but principally in the lower classes of 
Isramp steamers and sailing ships, in which many of our own ship- _ 
cannot be called educated men, and this mainly becauafj 
nation lias taken no care for his education. This is not thg 
with the foreignei'. He at all events must be pretty v 
lafitei' of two languages, and able to speak and write them in- 
telligently, hefoi* he can get an English certificate. However, 
whatever tmth there be in the shipowner's assertion, it is within 
power of British officei-s to conect it by attending to their 
education and so falsifying it. 1 

First Mate, his Duties und Fosition. — The chief officei' rxM 
first mate of a first-class steamship holds an appointment ofB 
jgreat responsibility. He is the chief executive officei', ujfon-f 
whom the care of the ship mainly devolves. From daylight until I 
wrk his duties keep him on the alert. He regulates the work i^ 
Ahe crew and appoints them to their several stations ; sees that 
everything about the ship L'< kept in proper woi-king order, 
iSBpecially the boats and their gear, and all life-saviug apparatus 
a case ^ accident ; that all the safeguards against fires, such as 
^)umps, hoses, and fire-buckets are kept in their appointed places 
Bnd ready for any emergency ; he is also responsible for the 
eption of all stoi'es and their propei' expenditure, as also for 

Since tbls was written the Board of Trade bave reported to tha Man- 
I Committee that the percentage of foreigners obtaining certificates 
; a£ masters, 4 per cent. ; mates, 3 per cent. ; engineers. 2 per 01 
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the shipping and delivery of jdl cargo. AH the other officers, 
petty officers, and the crew, and eveiything connected with their 
duties are under his immediate control. An far as the navigaticm 
of the ship is concerned it is his duty to nee that the sliip's log 
is properly kept and carefully written day by day. A pei'Bonal 
knowledge of every part of the ship is incimibent upon him, and 
he is specially charged with ita cleanliness and sanitniy nmuige- 
mentK. 

Jnnior Officers. — The second officer usually assists the Master 
in the navigation of the ship, care of the chronometers, &c., 
besides keeping his usiuil watch. He also has chai'ge of the holds 
and cargo. The junior officers have their fixed duties in assisting 
the chief and second officers. In these ships tliree watches are 
usually kept. As it is not usual for these ships to cany either 
midshipmen or apprentices, no one is employed as a junior officer 
until he has sei'ved for and obtained a second mate's certificate, 
by service elsewhere. 

The position of the officers in these ships is as good as it is 
possible to be. They are fairly well paid compared with tlie officei's 
in tiamp steamers, but altjioiigh on the whole they have in 
many I'espects advantages ovei' the officei's in the general aaiying 
trade, there are some drawbacks, and perhaps the greatest is the 
slowness of promotion, so tliat an officei' finds himself appi-oaching 
middle life before he can command an income commensurate with 
those of many other professions. Thei-e are not many fortunes 
made in these days by mei-cliant captains, and no retiring allowance 
can be counted upon. It is, however, only fjiu' to say that old 
and deserving servants ai'e not entirely forgotten by the best 
compani&'i. 

OtWEUi Tramps. — In the ordinurj- cargo or " tramp " steamer 
the position of the officers is a much less desirable one, and in- 
volves a much rougher and more toilsome life. These vessels are 
now sailed with such sparse crews that it is impossible that all 
the duties of navigation can be pi-operly or safely performed, and 
moreover, it entails upon the mates an amoimt of absolute menial 
labour hardly consistent with their supposed education and re- 
sponsibilities, leaving them spare time for little else than the 
necessary rest, and often not enough of that. It is now common 
for steamers carrying 4000 tons and upwards, to make a voyage 
to the other side of the world with three deck hands in a watch — 
not sufficient for a relief to the wheel and look-out. With these 
few hands it is expected that the hull of the vessels of iron or 
steel shall be kept in proper order, well attended to, and kept 
fi^e from rust by sciwpiug and painting. In this co,** an officei' 
can be little better ofl" than a common seaman and his work no 
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lietter tliati that of " il foreman la1:»oiu-ei'." Tliat an officer should 
l>e obliged to leave tlie bridge at all Louiw day or night, when 
fore-fliid-after has to be set, or the holds pi-epured for cargo when 
under weigh, not only imperils the safety of the ship and all 
lielonging to her, besides making her a danger to other vessels, 
but it is ntterly unfair to any man bred to be, or having the 
qualification of, an officer. 

Want of Consideration in Masters. — Again, in these craft 
:the Masters do not as a mle seem to give the officers any share 
in the navigation of the vessel beyond watching the 
steered and keeping a look-out. Does this aiise from ignorance 
or jealou^? Too often both combined. The ignomnce of many 
masters, and a deplorable want of sympathy with their officers, 
or a right appicciation of their responsibilities, is too frequently 
the cause. Under auch circumstances, of what use is it for junior 
officers to pass an examination in a knowledge of matters which 
they have not the slightest chance of putting into practice at 
sea, until they are fortunate enongh to obtain a command, 
when with difficult and inexperienced steps, they have to begin 
to trace a way for themselves in navigation and ntai'itime pi-o- 
cedure ? 

Seamanship less required than formerly. — In sailing ships 
the position of masters and officers is still a much more inde- 
[lendent one, and in many senses more pi'eferable to the thoiougli 
seaman than that ui tramp steamers. There is mare opportunity for 
the display of the good old-fashioned quality of self-reliance in 
sailing vessels, and the officers must be piactical and experienced 
neuraen ; and yet, in the modem ship, daily life does not bring 
the experience of fonner days. Rope rigging is unknown, and 
the continual oversight which it n^essitated to keep it in order 
idmost unnecessary ; wii-e rigging is bettei' able to look after 
itself. Studding-sails have disappeared, and with them, theii' 
Ixwms. There are, no doubt, plenty of offioei* now at sea who 
liave never handled one. The rig of ships, even the largest, is 
confined to what is tei-med plain sail, and is, therefore, much 
more simple to handle. With masts and yards (except the 
lighter ones) of uon and wire ligged, an officer has little oppor- 
tunity of expeiienee in sending them up and down ; even loyal 
masts and yards stay where they were placed by the building 
yard riggers until perchance they blow away. Sailor 
is now best learnt m the rigging loft, and at the rigging shears. 
Sails are of a veiy different cut from those of byegone days- 
bi-oad and shallow — on yards doubled on each mast ; they are 
much easier handled than the timt t«i>mils with their four reefs, 
and tjie deep topgallant sails of oui' old ludiamen. Our officei's 
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iire confesswlly not, kiicIi stiiiineii us they Wfve, Imt :\t tlie 
time there is not tiif THiRewity tlwt tliey hIioiOiI he. 

Engineers: their Improved Foaition and Education. — 
Tlie iiniaenae wtridea towards perfection in ma.rine mfleliijieiy in 
the Iflat foi-ty yeni's, not only in the pi'actice, but in the tlieoiy of 
ixmsti'uction, have been equiilled by the improvenient in the men, 
who work and control that machinery afloat. In our fii-st-claBS 
steamers the engineers have, from the first, been picked men, 
albeit some of them of forty years ago woidd now be termed 
illiterate— good practical men of their day, but not as well up in 
the theory as the practice of their cuUuig. In those days nile of 
thumb held sway to a large extent in engineering pisctitn, lui well 
in tlie shops as the ships ; Ijetter, thei'efore, could hardly have 
l>een expected, and tlie general run nf the engineers in the com- 
paratively snuUl number of ti«ding steamers wei-e an exceedingly 
home-spun iiice. A very Ini'ge number had not served an ap- 
prenticeship in the trade, but were engine drivers I'aised from 
the shovel — many of them good, steady fellows, who handled well 
the slow-going machinery of the times with its low pi'essnres — 
moHt of them a gooil deal better drivers than a cliance engineer 
out of a shop put in chai-ge of machinery afloat, with little or no 
Nea-going experience, as was often enough the case. Bnt this is 
now all changed. The very strides in engineering ha« compelled 
better education, and the Act of 1862 introduced men of a very 
different school ; hy slow degrees, cei-tainly, but vei'y effeotunlly. 
The examinations then instituted have been of real value to thui 
branch of the Mercantile Marine, and there can lie no hesitation 
in saying that tlie bulk of tlie young engineers coming into ilie 
Seivice are a better educated i-ace tliaji many of tliose aspiring to 
be officei-s in the sailing bi'anch of the Service ; tliis applies not 
only technically, but even in the general groimdwoi'k of an 
English education, unless those officers ai'e amongst those few 
whose parents have been able to impart a liberal education to them 
liefoi-e going on board ship ; and these we know are only the few. 

Bemuneration— Experience Valuable both at 8ea and on 
Shore. — The remimei-ation of the engineei's is gi-eatly superior to 
that of the deck ofGcers, as the ti'aditions of their calling have 
been much in their favour, the competition for employment not 
having been so severe as that of the sailor. In fact the pay of a 
chief engineer nearly approaches, in some instances it has ex- 
ceeded, ijiat of the master; and that of junior engineers fai' exceeds 
that of the mates in ordinary steamers. Engineers also have 
another advantage over the deck officers. Once a sailor, always a 
sailor — liis education fit« him for little else ; but mi engineer, 
besides his sea-going qualiflcations has a profession to fall back 
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upon on shore, in wliicL liLs seit-goiug exjwi-ieace will Htanii hint 
iu good stead. Tliia makes him more independent tmd piuvents 
undue competition. Altogether he is 11 less helple^ being than 
the sailor out of employment. 

Advantages of Engineers greater than those of Sailors.^ 
There is iinother j^xiint in fa,vmir of the engineers. Theii' tech- 
ni«il tiuining iu the f iictoiy and exjierienee in fittiny up niuchineiy 
ijn boaid new steamers in the bnilding-yai'd give them a know- , 
ledge of the constraction of ships and niachineiy which few deck 
oflicei-s possess ; consequently they are now more frequently ' 
employed iis general supeiintendents in assisting the owners in 
looking lifter and keeping iu repair their fleets of steamers, than 
old and esperient^d shipmaeters, who iu the days of sailing shipu 
wei-e entrusted with suuh duties, but who have not now a suffi- 
ciently teohuical knowledge of iron work and machinery in modem 
steiimers. In fact, NO much does this want of that sort of tech- 
nical tiuining iu deck officers influence the minds of many owners, 
especially tramp ownei's, that one of them stated to the writer 
not long ago, " that he expected the time would sliortly arrive 
wlien the engineei' would be the head of the ship and the present J 
uiaster a mei-e pilot under him ! " However, it's a long ciy to 1 
, - liOch Awe ! Many things must be changed before that can come ] 
—indeed a wholesale change in the law itself — b 
mei-H begin to talk iu this way, it in time for shipmastei-s 
' B wjiming ! The esprit de corps which buoys up the engineers 1 
i makes them combine to assert their I'ights is yet lacking in J 
> sailor officer, whose position will siii-ely still fiu^;her decay 1 
in some way follows suit. It is the sailor's education J 
at fault. 
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CHAPTER I. 

BACKWARD STATE OF EDUCATION. 

COSTBNTS. — Deficiency of education in the early part of ibe oenturj — 
Kecommendation of the Royal Conimti^siou re Nautical School^ — 
Apprentice system as a. means of education— Its failure — What has the 
Board of Trade done to promote education ?— Action through Board of 
Bdacation's Science and Art Department — -Ontnts to nantical schools 
— Alteration in iS6z fatal to nautical education — School^i in connection 
with SoQth Kensington— Results of their teaching— Honours examina- 
lions — 'Another change in 1S92; consequent falling off in scholars — 
Divergence of Board of I'rade and South Kensington examinations^ 
Why has theUovornment not done more for nautical education .' — Mr. 
Bolam's evidence. 

Deficiency of Education in the early part of the Century. 

— An attentive reader of the foregoing chapters on tiie History 
of the Mei'cantile Manne, especially those pertaining to the third 
iind fourth decudeH of this centiiiy, innst hiive been sti'iitk by the 
fact, that, by common consent, the education of our Bhipmastei'B 
and OffieerB, with some notable exceptions, wua then in a deplor- 
able state of backwardness and inefficiency, quite unbecoming so 
important a class of the greatest maritime nation in the world. 
It will also be admitted that, as a nation, we bad fallen fav behind 
other European nations, our nearest competitors in the commerce 
of the world, in fostering and encouraging the education of our 
mariners. It will further lia,ve been seen how the nation, in 
response to the recommendations of numerous Royal Commissions 
and Select Committees, had endeavoured to remedy a state oi 
affidrs so little creditable to it ; how the officers had b^n subjected 
to examinations intended to pi-ove their efficiency h,i navigators ; 
how, in fact, all tJie recommendations for the benefit of 1 
officers and seamen, and for the safety of life and pj-operty at » 
had i-eceived more or less effective treatment by legislative action, 
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except on one point wliiuli waa, in the kuguage of the Heport 
the Royal Gainmission of 1836 — 

"The establishment of cheap nautical schools, eithei- in Hhips,^ 
adapted to the purpose or in appropriate bnildings on shore, U^ 
vhich the practical duties of seamnuship and the elements 
navigation diould be taught to the young apprentices, who a 
training up for the sen .... and for the purpoMe of incidcating 
habits of sobriety, and moml chui-Acter, nil of whiuh ai'e at present 
neglected." 

Hecommendation of the Boyol Commission re Nautical 
Schools. — It will Bcai-cely be denied that the Commissioners 
looked upon tihia recommendation a& of vitul importance in leading 
ap to, and affording the proper means for obtaining, audi an educa- 
tion as was deemed neeessaiy for every mercantile marine master 
or officer, and which was to be proved by examination ; such a 
means of education as could be made available duiing the period 
of apprenticeship, or such other tenn of actual sea sei'vioe as 
should be deemed net«ssaiy to tjualify candidates for pixtTOotion 
as mates and masters, or for the preliminary education of lads 
intended for a sea life. 

It may here be premised that the committees, which, one after 
another, so strongly advocated such national means of edueution, 
never for one moment considei'ed it possible that apprenticeship 
as a necessuiy means of ti'aining seamen would be abandoned. 
If they had known what was to follow upon the I'epeal of all 
protective navigation laws whei'eby compulsoiy apprenticeship 
was thrown as a sop to the shipowners smai-ting under the loas 
protection, there can be little doubt but that they would have s 
themselves to legislate for some direct system to take it^ plaoe,| 
in their anxiety to organise marine education upon 

Apprentice System as a means of Education— Its foilarfcl 

—Now, although the appi-entice system, as a means of education 
in the genei'al handicraft work of the sailor, has been sufficiently 
eSectual, as a uieans of education in scientific navigation it had 
failed. It was never shown that our seamen wei'e not skilful as 
seamen ; hut it was to their failm'e in general knowledge and 
scientific skill as navigators that all the inquiries pointed ; such 
knowledge, taken in its widest sense, as is required to make an 
intelligent ship-master, and fit him for the ordinary business and 
amenities of life, us well aji the pi-oper conti-ol of his crew, and 
demands the best means for its systematic attainment in the 
form of schools or colleges. 

What has the Board of Trade done to promote Education it 
— Bucli being the case, the question which requires an answer is, 
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Wlirtfc Ims the Marine Bepaitnient of tlie iJoBi-d of Tnirte done to 
pi-oniote, oi' encourage, aitcli education ? 

It may be said that indirectly it has fostered education by 
insisting upon a certain standard, which must he attained before 
p-omotion can take plac«. But this throws the strain of educa- 
tion upon the examined, gives it no assistflnce whatever, iind is 
therefore no answei'. 

No direct answer has been given by the establishment of 
Kehools, or school shijjs, piBvided by the nation and open to all 
who apply for instruction. The pi'edominant feeling in the 
minds of the officials of the Maiine Depai-tment seems to have 
been, that it is not the business of the Government to educate 
officei-s foi' the shipowners, upon whom, they say, the responsi- 
bihty of education should I'est. But what is the fact in regard 
to this ? It is notorious that since the shipownem were relieved 
from maintaining apprentices, and the Government undertook to 
tell them who wei* fitted to take charge of tlieir ships, they have 
taken less and less intei'eat in theii' education than ever they 
did. And thus the young sailor is landed on the hoi'ns of a 
dUenima, with no one to lend him a helping hand. 

To those who say that the Board of Trade hm done nothing 
foi' education it may he replied, that, since iSgo, the Depaitment 
has shown some anxiety in regard to edncation, and it ceitainly 
has been very urgent upon the junior officeiB in many official 
documents to attend to their own education, and upon shipioastei'S 
to (tsgist them by every means in their power ; but to this the 
shipmastei' has tui-ned as deaf an ear as the ownei'. 

Action through Board of Education's Science and Art 
Department. — In a sense it may be said that the Qovei-mnent 
has aided in the work of teaching navigation by making grants 
to teachers through the medium of the Science and Ai-t Depart- 
ment of the Board of Privy Council for Education, which added 
Navigation and Nautical Astitmomy to the subjects in its ourri- 
ouluin. 

Apparently the difficulty that presented itself to the Marine 
Department was that it had no funds for such a purpose as 
Nautical Schools, and instead of going boldly fonvard and asking 
thenation to provide the necessary funds for schools and prof essore, 
it fell back upon the General Education Fund, which could only 
he got at through the Education Board. 

Grants to Nautioal SohoolB.^Under the scheme of the 
Science and Art Depm-tment, as it then existed, a grant was 
given to as many schools in the Kingdom an could show that 
they were doing a sufficient amount of work to warrant the 
Department in making a grant. One of the conditions was, that 
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eudi locality I'equirmg iiid ahonld nu^e au eflbi't to niHintaiii a ' 
navigation scliool, although unable to find all the necetisary funds, * 
and also that the school should not be cairied on for private I 
profit. Wherever this was the case, the Department made up ' 
the teachei-'s wdary to £140 pev annnm, the Ifiast grant given 
being £40. 

In this manner some sixteen Navigation schools, with about | 
3000 students in annual attendance, were maintained, at a 
of about £2500 per annum. To ensure a proper education these ] 
gnrntu were to some extent dependent upon the class of certificate 
held by the teacher, which was a guai-antee tor competent tuition. 

Alteration in 1862 fatal to irantioel Education. — Unfortu- 
nately in 1862, when these schools wei'e beginning tn take root 
and good work was being done in them, the Science and Art 
Department threw overhonjxl the Hpeciid navigation scheme, and 
assimilated navigation teaching and gimits to the rest of their J 
scheme, in which payment by i-esult of the success of 
pupils was instituted. This was done imdei' protest from all the i 
Navigation schools on the gixtund that the scheme, which waa I 
well suited to the fixed I^dsmau, who could attend the fidl I 
winter's couitie, was utterly inapplicable to the migratoiy sailor. ' 
Of this protest tlie Department took no heed, except to relax the 1 
period in which the necessary number of lessons had to be taken, 1 
and offer four examinations in the yeai- instead of one. Upon 1 
this most of the Navigation .schools then in existence at once 
ceased to do anything but cram students for the officera' exaffl 
tions, instituted by the Board of Trade. The Bules of the 1 
Science and Art Classes as to the num.ber of attendances and the 
time within which that number must be taken, rendered them 
inapplicable to the case of young men at sea, and served to cut 
away the gi'ants so much as to make them unattractive to ] 
teachers, who found their tuae more remuneiatively occupied ii 
cramming. 

The quai-terly examinations failed in their purpose, as a suili 
cient number of scholaa's — viz,, forty — could not be presented each 
quarter. At the May examinations, of the number presented, 
many wei'e pupil teachers and others who took iip navigatioi 
pait of a mathematical course, with a view to teaching purposes J 
hereafter, and who had been able to pursue its study uninter- . 
inittingly tliroughout the usual winter couree of six months. 

Schools in Connaotion with South Kensington. — In spite, 
however, of all difiiculties, it will be seen (if reference is made to I 
the work nf the classes for 1890-91) that some teachei-s were ' 
willing to take ivdvantnge of the aid given. In the Appendix* 

^U • See Appcadir F. 
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will be fonnd ft list of the ucliools which proposed to t«ich naviga- 
tion, &c., pTepanvtory to the eaiminjifcions to be held in May 
1891, tuken fi'oiu the calendiu' for thut yeiu'. Besideit the Bcbools 
named in this list, there wei-e two otbei-s which taught uiivigation, 
but did not give the nvimber of acholara to be taught — -viz. : The 
Marine Sehool at South Shieldw, and Science and Ai-t Schools at 
Great Tamiouth. The preBuraptive number of scIiolai-H in these 
schools is — in navigation 1116, and in nautical asti'ononiy 492. 
Of the thirty-five schools enumerated, only thi'ee are pure 
navigation schools, and two ture training ships. These contain a 
very large propoi-tion of the navigation seholars, and neai'ly all 
who wei-e to be taught nautical astronomy. The navigation 
scUooIm taught pure mathematira concurrently with uH>TgatioQ, &c. ; 
the ti-aining ships did not. At least, no students were presented in 
the mathematical classes. The remainder are Board Hchoolg, 
National schools, and othei's which teach navigation incidentally 
under the supervision of the local Science and Art Oouunittees. 

Perhaps the two most siu-prising facts to be learnt from an 
examination of the list of schools are, that Ireland, principally in its 
fishing villagee on the South and West, presents nearly one-third 
of the total numbei' of navigation scholars, hut only twenty-foui- 
in nautical astronomy ; and that the Metropolis and its suburbs, 
which has from 300 to 400 Science and Ait Classes, does not 
present a single scholai' in navigation in connection with South 
Kensington. 

BesultB of their Teaching. — To ascei-tain the residt of this 
teaching we must consult tlie Report of the Department of Science 
and Art for the yeai' 1891 publisheil in 1892. From it another 
table has been pi'epared showing the numbei' of passes,* and the 
uhaiucter of the certificates obtained. The number of papers 
worked in navigation is stated as 550, but only 544 are accounted 
for in the return ; of these 41 1 passed in the Advanced and 
Elementary Stages, and 133 failed. Thei* is no means of dis- 
covering fi-om the Report the number presented and passed from 
each school. 

In nautical a^ttronomy 128 papeifi were woi'ked and of these 
the I'esult is returned in i z6 cases— i r i passed and fifteen failed. 
A glance at the return will show that the passes in the advanced 
stage are only about one-fourth of the whole, and that seems to 
apply year after year, showing the small proportion of those who 
pass beyond the elementary stage. Although we cannot refer to 
the schools, it may be iiuerred that the teaching varies very 
gi'eatly, when the examinei' refers to one set of papers aa being 
k all " up to the First-class standard," and another batch aa b eaqj | 

^L • See AjipemUg F, ^^^H 
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" worthlewj." It will not lie far wide of the raatk if it is Hai^ ] 
that the only part of tlie teiiching in Science and Art classeB, T 
which will be found to be of much real value to the Mercantile 
Marine officer is that contained in the t'oui' nautical schools of 
HuU, South Shields, Leith, and Dundee. 

Honours — Examinationa. — Tha^e figures have been discussed 
with a view to showing that the aid to the education of young 
aailora is of the smallest oonceivitble qiiantity. A veny considei'- 
able number of tlie pupili^ in these classes aJ-e not sailors and 
possibly never intend to be. Aii an illustration, the Honoui'9 
List in navigation foi' 1890 is interesting. One passed with fii-st- 
closs lionoui's ; five with second, The first was a Naval school- 
master, aged thiity-two ; of the other five, one was a teacher of 
navigation, aged forty; another an old ahipmaatei', aged fifty- 
seven, also engaged in teaching navigation ; and the next an artist, 
aged twenty-four ; the fourth was a pupil-teacher of the Hull 
Navigation School, nged nineteen ; and the la^t a youthfid mariner, 
aged fifteen, educated nt the Marine School, South Shields, the only 
one likely to be of much value to the Merchant Service. This is 
not intended an a (sample of aU the classes, still it may he faii'ly 
taken an an indication. As evidence of the value of these classes 
Bs Government aid to seamen it is most disappointing. The 
^■stem of teaching is good as far as it goes ; and the system of 
examination is scientific, trying the general intelligence, as well 
as the accuracy of those examined. 

Another Change in 1892 ; consequent falling off in 
BoholarB. — In 1892 the system of payment was again changed, 
and that accorded to the lower elemenli.i'y staodaid was altogether 
withdrawn, on the plea, that " paymenta are now made to localities 
under the Local Taxation (Customs and Excise Duties) Act, 
which payments may, at the option of the Town or County 
Councils, be applied to technical education." This has made the 
grant earning by teachei-a moi-e illusory still, and the eflfect is a 
reduction of 93 in the papers worked in the year 1893-4; but the 
proportion of Honoui-s and Advance<I Papers increased, which 
apparently shows a falling ofl' in elementary tea<'hing, the effect 
of which remains to be seen. 

It is only fair to add that under the Organised Science Schools 
Scheme, certain of the navigation schools are lately dealt with as 
Bucb, and are paid a capitation grant suited to the migratoiy 
habits of the students, who, under the ndes, must be bon&fide 
" seafaring pei"sons." It is to be hoped that this is a move in the 
right direction, the result of which must, for a. few years, be 
jjatiently waited for. 

pivergence Qt Board of Trpde and South Kensing;tonJ 
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Examinatioiis. — -There is iinothei- point which may be referred 
having defeated the usefulness of tlie teaching in these 
classfiH for nautical purposes, and that is, the Science and Art 
Bxaminations, and the Board of Ti'ade Examinations, liare never 
been brought int<i line — have never had any direct bearing upon 
each other. The one is an examination in the scientific principles 
of navigation and the other in the practicnl art of solving pi-oblenu< 
by fixed niles ; for instJince, a Bei»nd mate might be so crammed 
with these fixed rules and Eormulie ns to be able to pass a Board of 
Trade Exaioinationwith accuracy of I'esuH, who would be completely 
gtumped by an examination f oi' the elementary stage of navigation 
and nautical astronomy, although in i-eality it does not cover niu^ 
more ground. The one is an examination by scholarly professoi« 
for 8cholar» ; the other i^; a rule-of-thumb examination of seam^i 
by seamen, imder which searaen can never become scholars. 

Why has the Government not done more for Kautioal 
Eduoation ? — Tlie i-esult of all this then is that the Government 
has not piweeded very fwi' in fostering the education of our Mer- 
cantile Marine Officei's, or with anything; hke the completeness of 
many other European nations ; and it may well be asked, why 
not? la it that our country is so poor that it cannot afibrd to 
do what the Swedes, the Danes, the Gei'mana, the French, or the 
HuBsians have done for their seamen ? Surely not ! The country 
is bound to do something for the education of her sailors ; it is 
nothing less than cruelty to treat them as it has hithei'to done — 
there ia no class thn.t has done more for its country than our 
seamen, and there is no class whom she has treated with such 
absolutely contemptuous neglect. 

Mr. Bolam's Evidence. — As corroborative evidence of the truth 
of such a statement, if any be necessaay, an extract from a letter of 
Mr. J. Bolam, Principal of the Leith Navigation School, who is 
/amk prineeps in the question of nautical education, which appears 
in the Jfaulical Magazine for April, may be quoted. He says, after 
discussing the new regulations ; " The practice of many foreign 
seafaring nations, and of every professional body in Great Britain 
(except the Mercantile Marine) is to provide first, abundant tind 
easily accessible means of sound education and training for the 
members of the profession, because upon that training the ' quali- 
fication ' depends. Then they fix the examination test, taking care 
to keep the training standard well ahead of the examination 
standard. 

" Look at the pasition of the Board of Ti'ade in this matter. 
Departing from the wiser, but short-lived, ideas of their prede- 
cessors in office half a century ago, the parliamentary and per- 
manent heads of the Boanl of Ti'ade do absolutely nothing to 



MR. BOLAMP EVIDENCE. 

r ediicftte unci train navigating officers for the merchant service ; 

I at the pi-eaent day, when public bodies are spending huge sunr 

L perfect the technical education and technological training of peopla 

'q all the industries of the kingdom, except the seafaring profeQ 

ion, does the Board of Trade lift a little finger to influence thesi 

public bodies in the direction of giving the sailor officer fair p1aj4 

. . , . T believe," he continues, " that the navigating officers of 

Great Britain are the most capable in the world, and in the matter 

I of professional skill and ability are the foremost in the world. 

\ But such scientific training an they possess has ieen obtained at 

Aeir own oott, and in the face of absence of proper provision and 

other discouiftgementa which would have daunted a I'ace of men 

( less bold and vigorous than theyare. And no Government Depart- 

I ment woidd be justified in imposing an exceptionally high standard 

I of compulsory scientific examinations upon its merchant servico, J 

I whose scientific training the country so shamefully neglects." 
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CHAPTER 11. 

GEKKRAL results of 'i'HE SYSTEM OF EXAMINATIOHS. ' 

CoKTBNia. — Results of the voluntary examinations — Lowering of the 
standard for compulsory examinations — Its effect— Promise o£ the 
Board to raise the standard— System of examination prodoctive of 
cramming — Evil results adverted to in 1870 by a writer to Lloyd's- 
Board of Trade's recommendation to officers to educate themselves 
never acted upon — Neglect of the primary sciences in Board of Trade 
examinations — Comparison with foreign nations — Men of lifty jenrs 
ago— System rendered shipowners and roasters careless of the ednca- 
tion of yonng sailora^Paasporta to service ; their intention — Promo- 
tion, an owner's qnestion. 

Results of the Toluntary ExaminatiouB.^Before pi-oceeding 
with the genei'al question of education, it will be useful ta inquire 
into the result of the system of Boai'd of Trade examinations as 
an educative force. 

Looking back over the paat hnlf-ceutuiy since the institution 
of voluntaiy examinations in 1845, it must be admitted that they 
were productive of much benefit, not only in proving that there 
were .some masters and mates in ttie Mercantile Marine w)io were 
sufficiently well educated to pasM from their quarter-decks to the 
esamination room, and successfully obtain a certificate of compe- 
tency with little or no assistance froan special teaching ; but also, 
the further fact that to a very large majority that waa impossible, 
in the face of the very elementary state of education then, geneiully, 
to be found in Mercantile Marine oflicei-H. 

According to the table in the Appendix,* showing the work 
of examination done in the vaiious poi'ts, the total niunber of 
masters and otBcei's who had parsed in the four years and a 
half ending December 31, 1849, whs 2239. Of these 1939 were 
mafitei'H and 300 wei-e mates. Of the inastei-s 1-7 per cent, passed 
as first-class extra; i8-46 percent, in the fii'st-class ; 6o'5g per 
cent, in the second-cla^!s ; iind i9'24 per cent, in the thii'd-class. 
The latit clasH was composed chiefly of masters in the home ti-ade, 

* See Apptndix C, 
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yet in it there wei* seveiiil uiiiMteiw in foumiaiiil of foi'eigii-goiiigr 

Now, when it is considered that the mastei-s who passed were 
only about 7 per cent, of the number in existence, who were either 
ahle or willing to pass itny kind of examination, theiv is a complete 
answer to those who deprecated Government interfei'euce in the 
education of the Bi'itish Bailor ; and, seeing that a third-class cer- 
tificate required nothing more than an ordinaiy knowledge of sea- 
manship, the fixing of a ship's position by dead I'Bckoniiig, the 
determination of the latitude by a meridian altitude of the sun, 
and the ability to woi'k out the tides for any time, or place, from 
the fixed data of full and change, a vevy heavy tax was not placed . 
upon the brain-power of our aeameu. 

Iiowering of the Standard for Compulsory Examinationa. 
Its effect. — With such an experience before them, it is not to he 
wondered at that, when the Board of Trade came to fix the standard 
of examination and competency under the Compnisory Act of 1850 
(with the view of getting as many as possible to pass), the standard 
of the higher classes of the voluntaiy examinations was abandoned 
altogether, and the qualification of masters and mates was I'educed 
to one dead level to meet the state of education rathei' than to 
create efiiciency. Even with this reduced Ntandard a lai-ge number 
eithei' made no attempt to try for a certificate of competency, oi' 
else failed in the attempt, and were content to I'etain their posi- 
tions upon " certificates of service." Doubtless many of these 
' were fairly educated, and might have succeeded had they made 
'the attempt, liut the element of what may be termed " stage 
'fright " prevented some of the older men from submitting to the 
test ; others were too piwud to go to school again after having 
served for years with ci-edit ; und perhaps the elementniy parts erf 
the examinations had more deten'ing influeuce tliau the more 
|H'actieal parts of navigation. 

Proioiae of the Board to raise the Standard. — In i-educing 
the Htandai'd the Board of Tiwle deplored what is deemed a neces- 
sity, and promised to niise the standiird of examination when it 
could be done toit/ioiU hiconvenience ; but this was really begging 

I the question, and it had the effect of destixtying the examinations, 
a» an incitement to education. Judging from this distance of time, 
it might have been better to have adhered to the fonner high 
standard and the three classes, and have allowed all the masters 
then in existence to remain under certificates of service, in posi- 
tions they had held for years successfully, rather than liave forced 
them into passing under a lower standard. 
The original division of the masters into thi'ee classes was well 
conceived to lueet the exigencies of the various clHS.seK of ships 
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i and tlieii' eduiaitiiiiuil I'equirementB. It was never 
d that a, uiaster commanding the smaller craft trading to 
the Baltic, or the MediteiTanean, or even nci-oss the Atlantic 
required to be bo well edncsted as a maBter of one of the lines of 
iubjI steamei's, or passenger ships, sailing to the fui'thei' shores of 
India, Ohina, or AiiM.ralia, Foi'eign nations have such a distinc- 
tion. Tlie education reqim«d in a French Capitaine de long 
court is n very difierent thing from that of a Capitaine de 
Cabotage, which latter includes all the Eurupeau coasts and the 
Mediterranean. To reduce the requirements for hoth these ranks 
to one level had the effect of depressing the one, whilst doing very 
little to elevate the other. 

The Systein of Examination productive of " Cramming." 
— The lowering nf the Ktandmil and the use of stereotjjjed forma 
of examination which were calculated to tiy mei'e accuracy (a 
necessary feature), but not geiieml intelligence, soon told its own 
tale. The effect upon the grade of second mate was very soon 
visible. The young aspirant, on discovering that no education was 
I'equired beyond a mei* knowledge of figures, troubled liiniself no 
moi'e about the matter, until, having put in his four years' time, 
he went to the neai-est " crammer " to be coached for an examina- 
tion, all the tricks of which the wamiuer knew hefoi'ehand, and 
this is a rule which has continued to the present day. Any teach- 
ing of navigation at sea by masters, with few exceptions, is more 
honoured in the breach tlian in the observance. Mastere no longer 
think it their duty. Here's an illustration ; a ahipmaster being 
examined hefoi« the Manning Committee lately, objected in toto 
to " premiumed apja^utices." 

Qmetimt : " Would not that pi'event yoiiths, who wished it, 
being educated foi' oflicei-s on board ship ? " 

Reply : " I did not follow you there." 

Question; "Suppose you hud a sou whuiii you wanted to be 
educated for an officer on board ship, woidd you not pay a pre- 
mium in order tluit a captain should teach liim navigation ? " 

Jiephf : (evidently in surprise) " A captain teach biui navi- 
gation ? " 

Questioner : " 1 will not ask you anything fiutlier about that." 

Evil results adverted to in 1870 by a writer to Iiloyd's. 
— As early a« 1870 the wiiter of a letter to Lloyd's " On the 
Education of the Mercliant Sei'vice," says, speaking of the result 
of the system of examinations : " Before it« adoption and for a 
uery short time afterwarde, the pai'ents of young men who had 
chosen a sea life as a profession, deemed it incumbent on them to 
pi-ovide an education suitable to then- childi'en's futm-e advance- 
ment, and I have known such young men piss fi'oui si.\ to twelve 
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montlut, or mure, ut u uauticHl i^iiool, ^^titdying ulgelii'u, ^i^eumetiy, 
ti'igouoiuetiy, itud ii coiitse c^ uavigation, uad, in the iutervul 1 
between each voyage, they retnraed to puf«ue their studies and I 
pei-fect themselves in siich necessaiy probleniH as they had hitherto j 
leai-nt ijiipeiiectly. This, in the main, i.s wholly altered; the | 
utei-eotyped form of examination — iu Keamanship no less than in 
iiavigation^is known ; why trouble any further in tlie matter ? " 

He then goes on to relate the t^ystem uf ci'ani aa it still reigns | 
in the present day ; the esHmination for each gi'ade with its pre- j 
ceding neeeaaary orivm ; the necessity for the mute and the master I 
to commence at the rudiments and go aU over again as if it were J 
whoUy new, and why ? Because the mental faculties were never I 
very highly taxed, and the memoiy cannot retain what was never j 
very deeply impressed upon it ; liowevei', the void must be filled, 
and after an efloi-t the candidttte "gets through;" the laat ordeal I 
is past and he in a " luaster oixliuaiy.'' He contnist*; the foreign ' 
systems with oui-s, and shows theii' supeiioiity. 

Board of Trade's Becommendatioii to Officors to Educate J 
themselves never acted upon. — In their circulai' of 1850, 
tJie Boni-d of Tmde iswued a uti-ong recommendation to the \ 
oflicers of the Mai'iue to educale themaeleeB, and to Maateiv to | 
encoui'oge edueatimi in theii- apprentices. " This," he says, ' 
never heeu acted iipou to any appreciable extent, and the standiti-d 
of ' qualification ' remains as low as j^iossihle." 

Neglect of the Primary Sciences in Board of Trade 
Examinations. — That the staudai'd has, siuce that day, been j 
I'aised, to a certain extent, as far as the pi-actice of navigation is i 
concei'ued, niust he admitted ; and that examination in sevei-al '] 
subjects which were in their infancy iu 1850 has been ai 
such as magnetism, and <«mpass deviation, with the modei-n 
means and appliances for correction of compass enws caused by 
the attraction of the ii'ou or steel of which ships ai'e biiilt ; the 
modem intricacies of the rule of the i-oad and the rules for 
preventing collisious at sen,; the handling of steamships, ikc, all 
vei'y impoi'tant, but appertaining more to the seamanship side of I 
navigation than its literaiy or scientific treatment. The exami- j 
, natioUN in navigation simply rest upon tlie empirical rules of the I 
rt, taking no note of any interest or progress in the pi'imary \ 
fUences of numbei'S, algebra, geometry, or trigonometry. 

To prove this, reference is made to the Regulations relating to J 
Masteis and Mates, 1894, the last issue. In connection with ( 
pi-imaiy education we leai'n that the candidate "must wi-iti 
a legible hand and spell con'ectly, and will he required to give ij 
writing definitions of vai'iotis astronomical and other terms used | 
^■Jn navigiitiou (a schedule of which is gi\'tn). He must have a 
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competent knowledge ai the Jirst five rules of ai-Ukmetie, iiud tti& 
iiiw of logarithiny." This iiistniction contiiins the whole reference 
to literary training— what follows, sunply referring to the ct»- 
pirieal rides and fonrntlee of the p-actice of Navigation, and nothing 

What the regulations mean by " the fii'st five niles of arithme- 
tic " is n^t quite cei'tain ; neither will the ^culminations as con- 
ducted hithei-to throw any light upon it, for jdl the evidence that 
can be gathered upon the point goes to show that both these five 
ndes and any t«st of liteniiy capacity have been ignoi-ed by the 
examiners ; the usua] course being to begin with examples of 
multiplying and dividing numbers by means of logarithms, and 
the examiner passes on to " day works," &c. 

CompEirisoii with Foreign Vations.^ — In the standard of 
education as proved by Bxamiiiation we are far behind those other 
European nations whose example we professed to follow, as the 
table in the Appendix will show.* Does the comparison place 
much to oiu' credit ? The answer is palpable. Out of thn-Uen 
aufgeels which contemporary Eiiropean maritime nations deem 
necessary to form component parts of a master mariner's educa- 
tion, the Boai-d of Trade deem fii'e only necessaiy, with a sixth- 
steam — whichbeingvolnntaiy is neglected, only about half a dozen 
officers yearly presenting themselves foi' examination in it. 

Whatever impi-ovement has taken place since 1850, has simply 
lengthened the same unscientific groove. All that has been so 
added has simply rendered the work of the crammer a little more 
ai-duous in each grade — a little more difficidt of attainment by the 
candidate— but has not added the slightest incentive to early en- 
primaiy education. There is no incentive to rise above common 
mediociity. The examinations are in the same " barbarous con- 
dition " as Sir 7. Pollock relates in his Reinimiecencee that he 
found the law examinations in 1853. "Candidates were either 
simply passed, or plucked ; and there were no means of dis- 
tinguishing the best from the worst." 

Men of fifty years ago. — In the opinion then of many 
persons capable of judging, the exajiiinations have eittirely_/(iifa(i 
in beanaing an efficieni educative force. To say that no good has 
been derived would be far from the ti'uth, but there are people 
who think that the system has done quite enough for the sailor 
and wants no improvement — that the British shipmiister as the 
ultimate result of the system is a much better educated man than 
he was fifty years ago. Tliis is, to some extent, correct, but when 
we rem.ember the immense strides in education which have taken 



* See Apj)end!x Q. 
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place in ii.ll clnases (if society, even to the liewem of wijoil iiml 
drawers of water, since then, it is very doubtful whether he haa 
more than held his owd. Fifty yeaa-s ago we could point to men 
in the Mercantile Marine as clever, hs well educated, and as 
scientific as any men of the present day. Such men are what 
they ai-e in spite of the system, not in consequenc^e of it, or we 
should have little tti say. The evidences of a want of education 
!ire visible in fiir too iiiitny to permit nf such a conchi.sion. 

System has rendered Shipowners and Masters careless 
of ihe Education of Toung SaUora.- — The most mtscliievouR 
part of the aystein of examination, without any eff<irt to secure 
sound education, is, that it has tended to burke primaiy education 
and to teach both parents and children that no special education 
is necessary until the certificate to qualify for promotion has to 
be obtained, and lias made shipowners an well as shipmawtei's 
careless of any kind of tuition of the young men apprenticed to 

Possporta to Service ; their Intention. — Uefoi* quitting 
this subject a word of caution in regard to the passpoi-ts to pro- 
motion, termeil certificates of competency, may be given to the 
young aspirant for honours. Too often it is thought that the 
passing an examination and obtaining a certificate should lead at 
once-to promotion, and its failure to do so has led to a gi-eat deal 
of dissatisfaction and heartburning. Such a feeling betmys a 
total misapprehension of the position. Tlie fact is this, the 
legislating in the endeavour to restrain owners from appointing 
incompetent men to places of responsibility, says, it is not lawful 
to appoint such men unlesti they can show what is deemed to be 
II sufficient education, and therefore certain lines have been Irvid 
dawn for an ejcamination into that sufficiency; further than that 
it Ik not desirable to go, or to pass judgment as to capacity. 

Promotion, an Owners' Question. — When a aeaman has 
served a sufficient time in a lower capacity, an opportunity is at 
once afforded him to show, as far as the regulations are concerned, 
that he is fitted to proceed to a higher one. This done, the duty 
of tlie controlling jMwer ends, and the finisher judgment as to 
fitness rettts upon the owner who appoints. Hence it will be seen 
that, as to the choice of employment, the law leaves, with this one 
restriction, the employer and employed in exactly the same posi- 
tion as they were prior to any legislation on the matter, 
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CosTKNTH, — Al.tractioDB to a sea lite— The different classei of lads wbo 
go to sea— ChangeB in life at eea— Age of going to sea— Advice t. 
parents — A special education the first necessitj for anj profession. 

Attraotions to a Sea Iiife. — As long as there are Rhips, be they 
stLilei'K oi' Mteaniei'K, to sail the ocean, thei-e must be Keamen to 
haaidle thera, and navigatoi'fi to direct them. Hence the necessity 
foi' snilors, as men who " go down to the sea in ships " are 
usually called. 

To many o£ the softer minded people of this woi'ld, it is R 
wonder that any man would ever desire to be a " sailor," They 
tbiuk of the forsaking of home and friends, the many barddiips, 
the terrible I'isks, the being cut off ivom the many luxuries and 
comforts that the well-to-do enjoy on shore, and are astonished 
at the wilfulness which makea men endmu the one and cast aside 
the other for the sake of it life at '.t'ii. 

The Different ClaHseB of Ii&ds who go to Sea. — The love of 
t/ie sea seems innate in the British nice ; descendants of the Norti- 
men and the Anglo-Saxons, their heredity assei-ts itself. The 
blood of the Northmen fills their veins and seeks an outlet for 
their energies u[)on the ocean — native bom shipmen. We fi md 
thera coming not only fiom the coasts, but fi-om inland bill s and 
dales, from countiy valleys where a ship was nevei' seen — gentle 
and simple all tinged witli the same ardoui- for the sea. 

The faii'ly educated lad bom on the sea-coasts sees the mighty 
ocean spreading out befoi'e him, and he longs tu see what lira 
beyond his limited gaze. He sees the ships passing " to and fro " 
upon that 

.... glorious mirror where the 

Almighty form, 

01a.Bse8 itself in tempests, 

and he is seized with a dread longing to prove it, jind them. 
Perhiips he has learned to steer a tiny boat around the rocky 
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cofists of his "eea-^rt home," und the very lova of aiiiling, with- J 
out ulterior motives of rank oi' commei'ce, seems to cariy him I 
captive. The passion becomes uncoiiquei'able and hurries him J 
away from pnlpit, hospital, or bar, to the service of one of which 4 
piflfessions he may have been dedicated iu a fond father's mind. 

The inland boy's longing for the sea is, perhaps, formed in a 
diflerent manner — the son of au upland farmer or of a village "] 
doctoi' — -the love of I'oaming and adventure has been nurtured in 
him by reading the exciting tales of the sea by Clark Kusael), or 
the older stories of Marryat, or Chamier ; his imagination is filled 
to the brim with the glories of a sea life, and he longs to thi-ow 
aside the plough, or his books, and meet his fate upon that o 
which he has only seen in his waking dreams. 

Too many of tliese set out totally unprepared ; but, if they are I 
endowed with a fair education, and their enthusiasm in sufficient ■ 
to overcome unforseen diiSculties, and is accompanied by a sense I 
of duty to be perfomied, tliey may make good senmeu, and, ] 
haps, cultivated navigatoi's. 

Others there are again in middle-cluj^s life, who, devoid of any 
entliusiasm, but huting books, teaehei's, and all the ih-udgeiy of 
learning, look upon the sea as an open door by which they desire 
to eaoa[>e from the I'estiftints of home, school, or college, and tlirow 
themselves into its life without one premonitoiy thought of what 
such a life entails — a fictitious freedom is their only desii-e. 
From tliis alaas spring the diones and wasters of the service. 
Soon becoming diflilluaionified, itnd wearying of a life which tliey I 
find requii'ea hm much attention and study as any other, they ] 
leave it if possible, or, if they continue in it, do their duty 
sullenly and reluctantly, never attempting any self-cultivation. 
Then- hatred of books and nsstraint foUows them to the end ; 
they may, after long experience, make what they call " seamen," 
but never clever shipmasters or navigators. This is the class 
who sneer at the " educated,'' and take care to inform you that 
" books never made a sailor " ! 

But there is a fourth class of lads who go to sea, brought up in 
our seaports and fishing vill.iges. Their fathers and grandfather 
Itave probably been sailors before them, and encourage theii- sojis 
to look forward to a sea life as the fitting field for their energies, 
taking care to give them an education in some degree fitting for 
it. These, having put their hands upon the " tiller " seldom turn 
hack, but form the back-bone of our Mercantile Marine. The 
bulk of these are to be found upon our Eastern coasts, and it is 
a fact worth noting that it is upon these coivsts alone that there 
is to be found much public enterprise in teaching navigation, Ac., 
and consequently the best schools. 
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Changes in Life at Sea-^The days of sentiment i 
ndventin-e for the meiTliiint sailor ai« over. The j 
sea reuuiin to j;ive whatever excitement may be 1 
are no new lands to discover ; the face of the world, 
extreme polar regions, is known ; the depttis of every patch of 
ocean have been sounded, and nearly all its hidden dangers 
i-evealed ; and every important I'egion is now within a few hours 
reac^h by telegraph. The work of the sailor is more piusaie 
thaii of yore, and reqiiires careful and iim«niitting attention, yet 
it is a life full of movement and very intei'esting to observant 
minds. To those, on the other liand, who follow it with closed 
and iinobservunt eyes, it is duller than the dnUest factoiy ( 

The intervals of ships in j»rt are short, and times of idling, 
except to those out of employ, shorter still, especially in steamers. 
On the voyage there are fewer opportunities for reading and 
study than in the longer and slowei' voyages of bygone days. 
Therefore, it is the more necessaiy that the yowng sailor should, 
if possible, enter upon thoae studies which are necessary to make 
him a cultivated man, and increase his power of thought and 
observation befoi-e he goes to sea. 

Age of going to Sea. — Now one word as to the age at which 
the young sailor should go to sea- — that is, for those who go with 
a view to rising in the profession, Formeily it was the custom 
and considered necessary to send boys to sea at a very early age, 
to harden them into its rough life. Nelson went to sea before he 
was twelve. Thii-teen was the common age in H.M. Kavy foi- a 
long period ; then it was I'aised to fourteen and now fifteen ; and 
after that some time has to be spent in a training-ship before 
they actually joined the service afloat. In the mei«hant-service 
lads nsed to be apprenticed at twelve to fourteen, and many a lad 
has gone to sea at ten : but such a thing is now unheard of. At 
the present time it is of no advantage to the boys themselves, and 
in the large sailing ships now in vogue, and steamers especially, 
they are of no use. 

Advice to Parents. — The tact is, no owner cares to take a lad 
as an appi-eutice under fifteen years of age, and therefore advan- 
tage can be taken by parents who have sons bent upon a sea life 
to trend their education in a useful direction by affording them 
instruction suitable to such a life. Taking fifteen as the earliest 
age at which a boy shoidd go to sea, he has had sufficient time with 
very ordimuy ability and application to conquer all the elements 
of arithmetic, a fair knowledge of his own language, a competent 
acquaintance with mathematics, and poSKihly iine or two foreign 
languages. Many a lad is sent out from tlie WorceMer and \ 
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C'onmag between the ages of fifteen and seventeen well giwiinded 
in iill these snbje<-ts, besides the elements of seamanship iind niivi- 
giition. Now Ji hid can do idl this in ii tihore school, ext'ept 
perhaps the 8eamiinship, and in the staipoi-ts even that might be 
easily acquired. 

Then let this advice be given to pai-ents : If yon find in your 
Kons a disposition foi' B sea life, dedicate them to it by the best prepa- 
ration possible. Do not put off the evil day, which to some timorous 
pai'ents it in, and then, when persiusion or dissnasion has failed, 
let them go hurriedly and ill-prepared in any kind of ship that 
will take them. Try to diseover good owners, and a trustworthy 
master — there are many such to be found bycai-eful inquirj- — and 
the due preparation having been made, launch them into life with 
a blessing, remembering that it is not now a life cf moi'e than 
ordinoiy hardship, and that there is notliing in it, to a well-trained 
lad, which tends to injure him as a moral being ; certainly notliing 
more than will be found in the lieart of our large cities, upon 
which so many are, of necessity, thrown in theii' boyhood. 

A Speoial Eduoation the First NeoesBlty for any Frofes- 
sion. — The pi'essiiig of this matter of education upon the young 
whouiTj going to sea, or upon the parents or gimi-dianJ! who ai* send- 
ing them, needs no excuse, for it will assuredly be giunted that the 
first necessity for success in any profession or calling is as thorough 
an education as possible for it ; and, moreover, that such special 
education to be of the greatest value must be begun eai-ly in life 
and carried systematically f orwaid with gi-owing years. 

This is fully admitted in all shore-going professions. Why I 
should it not be also demanded for the sailor i It is the object of I 
the wiiter to enforce this piinciple ; and having dealt wiUi tlie ] 
post, an attempt will now be made to show what tlie education of a 
sailor ought to be, and wliat may be done to aid and foster it in 
the future. 



CHAPTER IV. 

A SEAMAN'S EDUCATION: WHAT IS EMBRACED IN IT. 

Contbhts. — What a seaman's education should be— Changes from sail to 
steam— Qualifications o( Q se&man — The science of navij^ation— What 
it requires — How to acqaire tfie necessary knowledge — rha law silent 
on tliis point — DiflicultieR attending education — Various types of 



What a Seaman's Education should be. — It is a self- 
evident proposition tliat to enable a man to become a perfect master 
iniwinei', education is i-equii^d upon two Moparate and distinct 
linef, vix., aeainausliip and navigation ; and fuilher, that the 
education in these two InBnches of a sailor's art ought to be 
nuried on simtiltaneoiiHly by liim who desires to rise to the taji 
of his profession. 

It is quite passible for a man to become a. good practical seaman 
without any acquaintance with the art of navigation, btit in that 
case he can only serve as a boatswain or petty officer. On the 
contrary, it in quite possible for a man to become even a good 
navigator with little knowledge of a seajnan's handicraft. 

Changes from Sail to Steam. — N'ow, in discussing this 
question, it nniflt not be forgotten that the business of a sailor has 
been undergoing dnring the past forty years a singular transfor- 
mation. Sixty years ago ocean steamers were non-existent. Every 
fdiipmaster was requii'sd to be both a good seaman and a good 
navigator. Forty yeai'B ago thei-e were fiity foi'eign-goiug saUing 
ships for one steamer, now we have two steamers for every sailing 
ship, and, moreover, steamers almost without sails. Whei-e this is 
the case seamanship is at a discount ; in fact, there iK no longer the 
necessity for what cannot be employed, vix., the Iiandling of ships 
under canvaii. All the other parts of seainanahip remain in full 
vigour, but these can ha acquned in a steamer quite ns readily 
as in a sailing ship. 

This state of matters is acknowledged by the Board of Trade, 
inasmucli as they have instituted ii sepnrate class of certificate for 
men bi-uught up wholly in steamers, tjie fximiiujitiniis for which 
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respects stiffer than for tlie ordinflry foreign-going 
with the one exception, that of handling a square- 
rigged Bailing ship. The certiflctite conveying the right to com- 
mand a Railing ship requires that knowledge and supposes the 
bearer to be a thorough seaman. 

QualifloatdonB of a Seaman.— To whom then may this term 
" a aeamaii " be applied ? and what are the nec«ssaiy qnalificationa ? 
First, a seaman is one who by education and experience imder- 
ntands the structure of a ship, her masts, yards, sails, and rigging, 
and is able to perform all the handwork in connection ■with them, 
such as the sending up and down masts and yards, fitting and 
i-epairing standing and running rigging, &c. ; and has a knowledge 
of the strength of ropes and tackles, &c., necessary foi' handling light 
or heavy weights in taking in or discharging cargo, &o. ; this may be 
termed the ti'ade oi' handicraft of a seaman, and is required of 
every able seaman. Secondly, how liest to employ this knowledge 
for propelling a vessel on her vojrage, or for avoiding the number- 
less dangers to which a sliip may be exposed from wind and 
weather upon a voyage from one port to another — fm' anchoring 
* jr safely in port or getting imder way — for, in fact, perfonning 
rery reqnired manceuvre. This knowledge relates to the duties 
«f the shipmaster and his officers, and may be termed a branch of 
Applied Mechanics which can only be acqiiired by years of practics 
in sailing ships. The shipmaster then may be said to collate and 
bring into use the knowledge of the shipbuilder and the mast- 
maker, the rope-maker and the sail-maker, as indispensable to his 
training. 

The Science of n'ayigation. — Tlie science of Navigation, on 
the other hand, relates not to the ship but to ber path and position 
on the seas. It embi-aces the art of pilotage, and the finding of a 
ship's position by the bearing of the land or its land marks, or by 
dead reckoning (i.e., the keeping a i-ecord of the courses sailed, the 
distances made good, and the result calcidated by the niles of 
Navigation) ; or hy observation of the heavenly bodies, and thence 
deducing the ship's position by the rules of Nautical Astronomy. 

Wliat it Begnires. — This science, with all its concomitant 

branches, reqiiires, if it is to be pursued intelligently, a consider- 

" lie amount of literary training and ability. As a foundation it 

uirea a good knowledge of %ures and the general principles of 

imetry, trigonometry, and the elements of algebi'a. The latt«r, 

anse algebraic expressions ai* in such common use that it is 

absolutely necesswy to understand the teaching of even the most 

elementary scientific works ; and the former because they ai'c the 

sciences upon which are built all the problems and formulffi of 

JJnvigation and Naiiticiil Astiwnomy, imd are absolutely necessnry 
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to a dear comprehension of Uie pi'iictical rulw uf tlie TreaHsWtfi" 
KtVYigation. A knowledge of tbe elements of inagnetima is also 
necessajy to imdei-Btantl its eflect upon tlie mariner's compuBS, 
and tlie manner of correcting its errors by adjustment oi* other- 
wise, so necessary in mndem iron and steel sliips for tlieii' eafe 
navigation. 

To the master of ti. steamer a knowledge of the principles of 
stemi] iiiid the Nteam enfrine is alisnhitely essential, luiless be is 
.Hiitinfipd to }<p ileiiemlent ii)i"iii the knowledge of others all his life. 

How to Acquire the Necessary Knowledge — The Iiav 
Silent on tMs Point. — Such tJicn heing the elements of know- 
ledge requii-ed in the shipmastei' and his mates, how anil where 
are they to be acquii'ed ! Upon this the law is silent. The one 
necessary condition for a foreign-going certificate is that the 
candidate shall have sei-ved four years at sea ; of which tweioe 
montht must have been iji a square 'figged foreign going ehip, or 
eighteen viont?is in a aquave rigged home trade or coasting ahip, 
within the five yeai-s previous to applying for examination ; and 
the other three years may have lieen spent anywhere actually at 
sea. The year qualifying a second mate for a chief mate's certifi- 
cate, or the year qualifying a chief mate for a master's, may be 
spent in any class of foreign going vessel, the only consideration 
being tliat the officer must have been in charge of a watch. This 
opens the door wide enough to the position of Master, wliich may 
he attained without ever serving as a Chief Mate at all, and has 
without doubt depreciated the Miister's certificate, not only in the 
eyes of ahipownei's, but of the active membei's of the pereonnd 
themselves. 

DiffioultiQB attending Education. — This question of the 
education of the young sailor, with a view to subsequent com- 
mand, is hedged about with difficulty. The theory evidently in, 
that any seaman may rise to be a master; and not only so, but 
the dooi' is opened still wider, foi' by the regulations a carpenter, 
sailmaker, or cook (who at the same time works as a seaman), 
and can prove a good knowledge of seamanship, are admitted as 
candidates for examination as second mate, after six years of 
such service ; that is to say, time so served partially in seamen's 
duties, counts for only "two-thirds" of that of a pure seaman. 
Sueh a theory was perhaps sufficient sixty years ago, hut it was 
under such a theory tliat the whole sjmtem of education broke down 
and led to such a state of matters as caused legislative interference. 
It is such a theoiy which Ihls guided all refonu in connection with 
the mercantile marine, and pai-alysed any efforts in the way of 
education upon a sound basis. Hence no efibii has been made 
to pi-ovide for an education suitable to the shipmaster'.'^ vocation, 
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beyond testing such education as lie may have, liy liis own effort^ J 
attiiinecl, imd seeing whetliei' it reaches 11 roijuired standard. Ifrf 
is this which liiis led to tlie iii>andonment of all priniiu-y educa-i 
tion in navigution, and to ti'ust in tlie assistance of the " ci'ammer "' 
when the test is to be put into force. 

TariouB Types of Offloers. — Of course some hind of eduoatioa J 
there must be ; and truly, in practice, we shall find in young BailorS'J 
all shades of it, in the same way as we shftll find them d 
from almost all classes in society. And so, we shall find, althouglij 
abandoned in the GoTemment scheme, various classes of sbipsj 
available for absorbing the various types of sailoi's. Tlie mor^-l 
gentlemanly type, and the better educa,ted from the ordinaiyfl 
standpoint, join the more inipoi'tant lines of ^la^senger and maU J 
vessels ; while the I'ougher type, and less educated {in the sa 
sense) perhaps join the cargo ship and steamer. In this c 
nection types only are dealt with and not individuals, for we may V 
find men equally clever and well educated in either type. Wever- j 
theiess the dififering types do exist. 
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Contents. — Edacation as a seaman — Training ships — Kdacation as n 
gators — Where to be found— Christ's Hospital — Endowed nautical 
BChiKjIs — Liverpool Nautical Coll uge— College of Navigation at Ijiver- 
pool — School ships Conway and WorcteUr — DeSciency of aohoolB in 
London — The Drapers' Company— Evils ol the present system. 

Having tlms cleai-ly stated the case for education, the next tiling 
to do, is to considei' the possible means thei-e are in existence for 
the edncation of the merchant officer, and to endeavour to show how 
best those means am be miide avaiLible. 

Education as & Seaman. — It is evident tliat the only school 
for seamen is the sailing ship. Tlie rudiments of a seaman's 
handicraft — knotting and splicing, Ac— may be tawght on shore ; 
in fact for all the higher branches — fitting and cutting rigging, A'C. 
— the rigging loft on shore is the best place, but the seaman's 
knowledge of how to liandle a ship, and everything belonging to 
her, can only be perfected by a very considerable amount of 
experience at sea — an experience piflportioned to the intelligence 
and capacity of tlie learner. 

For centuries up to 1849 eveiy seaman served an apprentice- 
ship, and no seaman was rated as an Able Seaman imder any 
other condition unless on an emergency. The ablest of the 
apprentices rose to be mates and masters, in the ordinary course ; 
but as there was no law on the question, inexperienced youngsters 
were often made mates, or even masters, by friendly owners, which 
gave rise to much dissatisfaction. It was one of the first causes 
of the Tyne seamen's petition to the House of Commons rt loss of 
life at sea in 1833. 

In the East India ships of the Port of London, following up 
the custom of the old East India Company, lads were I'eceived as 
midshipmen, and from the quai'ter deck were trained as officers. 
The parents of these young men paid a p-emium to the owners, 
biit it wiis not customaiy to indenture them. Tliey wei'e 
thoroughly instructed both in .seiimanship and navigation, and 
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iifter tlii-ee yaii-s aei-viw; wen; jji'oiuoteil to the Miiik of Foiu'tli 
Mate and upwards as vacancies occurred ; fitiDi thut cIilss spi-ting 
some of the smartest officars and masters in the Bkckwall ships, 
find many of them passed over to the lioes of miiil steameiB asi 
officers after sei-ving some time in the sailing ships. 

In the year 1849, when compulsoiy apprenticeship was 
abandoned, there were enrolled 9659 appi'entices, and although ths 
nimiber of indentures then cuiTent is not given in the I'etnms, it 
must have been about 30,000. Hence it can easily lie seen where 
our seamen came fi^om as well as our officers. The year aftei' 
the number enrolled dropped down to 5055, but that was the 

I lowest number lor the next seventeen years. The spurt in sailing 

I'Bbipping in 1853 to 1S56 sent the number up to nearly Sddo, 
'bat from tliat time the divp in numbers had been continuous 
Until 1894, in which yeoi- only 1861 wei* enrolled, and 8455, in- 
cluding fishermen, were in existence. As the sailing ships dis- 
appear, which they ai'e doing yearly, the apprentices follow, find 

■ BO the schoolfor officers diminishes. At present thei-e seems to 
be no lack of young men who have passed through their foui" 

^^years' probation and claim a second officei''s certificate, and if it 
BOuld be ensured that they were alMairly educated it would leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of numbers. 

Midshipmen, in the sense in which the term was used in tha 
Blackwall ships, have entirely disappeai-ed. Theirphice has been 
taken by the pi'eminm apprentices, befoi-e mentioned, whoss 
education and treatment on boiu'd is entirely different. 

There ai-e still some owners who take ajiprenticee on the old 
footing without premium ; but they are few, and those lads whose 
parents cannot aiibrd a premium muht fight tbeu* way as boys, 
or ordinary seamen, until the four years' probation is jMiat. 

Althougli apprenticeship is no longer compulsory, the Boiu'd of 
Tiiide encouj-ages the system by allowing the time of an appren- 
tice to count consecutively so long as four-fifths of the time is 
served at sea. For all others the full time actually at sea must 
be made up, broken time between voyages not being idlowed to 

Lads educated in training ships* have the privilege of "half 
l.the time served on board," such ships ■' being allowed to count as 
I- sea service up to the limit of one year," under proper conditions 
faa to conduct, or Eeamanship; but "the time so allowed is not 
l^tegarded as service in a squ«i« -rigged ship." This, however, in 
*■ elf, is a very considerable inducement to education in a " ' 

5 ship," and should be taken advantage of where possibli 
_ * This i^ulatioD refers only to the school ships VTotquut and Coitica^, 
gltbongb it is not so expressed. 
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Training Ships.^Of tniioing ^hi])G thei-e are some dozen axid 
a hiilf in our poi-tji and bsi'bours, in tuldition to the " school sbipe 
for officers," the }Vv7-cester and Cimwai/ ; but none available for 
parents who would be glad to send tlieir eons to them for inatroc- 
tion on pnjment of moderate fees. 

Five of these tiuining ships (ire srippoi'ted by " volimtniy con- 
tribution " for destitute boys, or those whose pni-ents we reBpect- 
tible but have not the means of jiiuvidiug for theiu. Several 
othei-s are " Industrial Schools " for boys not absolutely (^liuiinals, 
but who, if not iwred foi', might fall into ta-ime ; and the rest are 
" reformatories " for young criminals. Both these latter classes 
axe suppoi-ted wholly or in pact by the authorities. 

Nmie of these training ships can be esteemed ns fittetl for the 
training of yoimg officers, although in the &iist of the.se classes a 
fair education is given, and to some, the elementM of uiivigation 
iwe offered ; and those boys, who are fortimate enough to be 
appi'enticed fiwrn the shiw to goiHl owneiw, have n chance t« 
succeed, by good conduct, m I'ising in the service. But as semi- 
naiies for seamen tliey serve a useful pui'pose, although even in 
that direction their efforts ai's limited, the avemge number sent 
to sea from them being only about 1400 per annum, of whom a 
goodly nnmbei' go as cooks and utewui'ds, uud not aM sailors. 

Education as a ITavigator. — It has been shown that, although 
the school for seamen is the ship, it is possible to teach the rudi- 
ments of a sailor's business on shore. Much more is this the ease 
with navigation, and not only so, but it ought to begin on ahore 
before a sea life commences. 

Tlie Navigator, as distinguished fi-om the sailor, shoidd have a 
fair liteiuiy education in early youth ; he ought to be able t« 
speak and write the English language coi'i-ectly, and have a good 
loiowledge of arithmetic in all its branches, and geogiivpliy both 
ten'estrial and physical ; a fail' knowledge of algebi-a, geometry, 
and trigonometry ; and, if possible, a knowledge of some other 
Euro])ean language, French or Spanish being of imjmrtHuce to the 
sailor abroad.* 

He who attempts a sea life, in which he hopes to rise to the 
highest attainable position, ignorJiut of the sciences upon whii'h 
the art nf navigation is founded, sets befoivs himself an ai-duous 

* In a most inteiestiag and nsefaL lecture, oa " 'I'he Study of Geogiaph; 
for Sailors," lately given in tlie rooms of the Mercantile Marine Service 
AsHDciatiou of Liverpool, Captain R. T. Miller, B.N., meatioaed the great 
valae of acquired languages ; and inaidentall; remarked, " Spanish, and 
French are, after oar own, .... likely to be most useful to seamen, for 
Spanish is the official language of 962 seaports, and French that of 72S 
seaports, wliiub, tugctli<^r with English, include most of those likely to be 
visited." 
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tiisk in wliicli he is moi-e likely to fail than to succeed. It is trufl 
thiLt no guomntee m to tills kind of education ie demanded by 
law, but foi- Lis own sake he ought to be so provided. 

Why should the young sailor he permitted to start upon his 
cai'eer without some show of a fitting pi'eparation t In no other 
pi-ofession ia it the case. The lawyer, the sui'geon, the engineer, 
and the chemist all receive a pi'eliniinaiy instruction in those 
piinciplea of education upon which their future life is founded. 
Why, it may again be asked, should it not also be demanded of 
the sailor ? 

Whsre Eduoation is to be Found.— Granting the necessity, 
where is auch an education to be foimd ! Failing any seiious 
eflfort on the part of the Govei'ument to establish "Nautical 
Schook," such tuition must be looked for in a few municipally or 
privately endowed schools, or by private tuition. 

Chrisf B Hospital. — Of the former, Christ's Hospital in London 
(commonly called the Blue Coat School fi'om the old-fashioned 
iinifoi-m woi-n by the pupils) hii8 in the paat done good sei-yice. 
It I'eceived a special endowment from King Charles the Second 
for the pui-poae of giving " a mathematical training to a number 
of hoys destined for the sea service," and providing an outfit for a 
cei-tain number yeai'ly. In this way hundreds of our best sailoi 
and navigatoi'H i'eceived theii' tisining, and this to a certain exti 
is httill kept up. 

Endowed Nautical Schools. — The Ti-inity House sciiool atJ 
HuU is also an old establishment which provides nautical eduo*^ 
tion free for thirty sea boys. The Ti-inity House itself dates from.- 
the middle of the fom-teeuth centuiy. ThiH school is still doing 
good work. 

The Maiiners' School at South Shields, undowed by the lato> 
>■. Winterbotham, the Navigation Schools of Leith ;ind Dundea,J 
Iso partially endowed, or supported by public bodies, complete tl 
Ut of the endowed schools of any age. 

Xtiverpool Kautloal College. — Within the jiajit tew years 

' Livei-pool Coi-ponition has ci'eated and endowed a Nautical 
/oUegB, which is L-ei-tainiy the most notable public effoi-t in aid of 
Nautical Training of modem times. Tlie College was opened by 
Lord Erassey on December i, 189a. "The object of the college," 
says the prospectus of the managers, " is not merely to supply 
elementary instruction in nniitical science to boys who wish to 
follow the sen as a means of livelihood, and to give sound and 
efficient tiiiining to Appi-enticos and (Officers who only wish to 
obtain Board of Tmde ceitifiwitos, .... but also to establish 
a Highei' Gi-ade school which shall always affoi'd to the meni- 
■ bei'S of the Mercantile Mmine the means of obtaining a thoi-oughljT 
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complete wid scientific ti'aiiiiiig in all the subjects euibi'jicerl in 
libejal technical education equftDy well adapted to deck officers 
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couTHging, tind it is to be hoped thut tuiiuy will take lulvanta^ of 
the "Higher Grade" school, and not I'eat satiBfied with merely 
" crainining " for ejiamimitionN. 

College of ITBTlgation at IilTerpool. — The Mei'cantile Marine 
Sei'vice Association has also a College of ^Navigation in Liverpotd, 
which is free to all its members, but open to non-meinbei's on 
payment of a fee. Tlie Association also provides lectui-es on Ship- 
building, Stability, and Stowage of Shi]^>s, deviation of the Compass, 
Shipping laws, &c., and Ambulance Olaitses for First Aid, &c. 

School Ships "Conway" and " WoroeBter." — The most 
prominent effoi'ts of a sonii-public chamcter are contained in the 
school ships Conway, on the Mersey, and the Woretater, on the 
Thames. These ai-e nautiwil boarding-schools for the youths of 
the well-to-do classes who wish \a follow a sea life, and whoee 
pai'ents are able to pay for them, much as they would do at any 
other public school ; indeed it is clearly expressed in the Worceeter 
proapet-tus that none but the sons of gentlemen ai'e received, 
and the same may be said of the Vonieay. It is true that the 
shijjs lire loaned by the Government, but to wimt better purpose 
coidd "obsolete wai- vessels" be turned? The outfit, Ac., has 
been provided by our merchant pi-inees, and the fees simply cover 
the outgoings in tuition and food. The scheme of education 
seems to be all that can be desii-ed, and it is ii pity that such iin 
extension of pi-imary education as would meet iill the wants of 
the merchant sei-vice cannot be accomplished. 

Deficiency of B'avigation Schools in liondon. — In London 
all the old navigation schools are either defunct, or are converted 
into schools fur preparation of candidates for the Board of Trade 
Bxaminations, and such u. thing as a scliolar attending them 
before going to sea, or dui'iug their foui' yehrs' probation or other- 
wise at sea, is almost unknown. In abnowt idl the provincial 
seaports there will also be found schools and teuchei-s existing 
merely for the pui-pose of such prepaiution. 

The Drapers' Company. — A most praiseworthy effoi't was 
made by the Worshipfid Company of iSrapers at the People's 
Palace, Mile End Road, a few yeai's ago, to establish classes in 
navigation and nautical astionomy, hoping to be of use to the 
young sailoi-s of the East End of London, but it fell dead from 
its veiy inception h'om want of a sufficient number of pupils to 
keep it going. As a conti-ast, thei-e ai'e hundreds of young 
engineers attending the mathematical and engineering claas es a ' 
the People's Palace. 
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EVILS OF THE PEESENT SYSTEM. 

The LuuJoti Btwii'il Stliook in a few caseM Hj-e jn'eiwiwl t« teach 
navigation, but veiy few Bcholara apply for it ; the fact being that 
no one now realises the necessity for any preparation for a sea life. 
The baneful effects of the mode in which the exaiuinatious for 
mei'cantile officers ai'e carried out, especially the first for ji 
mates, has crushed all desire for preliintnary teaching out of exist- 
ence, except in a small minority of candidates, and all that 
remains is a prdtmitiari/ oram for a few weeks, the value of which, 
even after passing, depends upon the scholastic grounding in 
mathematics which the applicant may or may not have received 
before going to sea — in fact, upon a mere accident. 

Evils of the Present System.- — ThuM has the system, which 
was inauguiated in 1850, of examination without preliminaiy 
education, failed to bring about such an education of the mercan- 
tile marine officei' as was intended and is desirable. The evils of 
the system, from having been laised upon a wi-ong foundation, are 
so ingrained and deep-seated, that they wi!l only be ciii'ed by a, 
det«i'mined eSbrt on the part of the Marine Depaitinent of the 
Board of Trade to revise it thoi'oughly, and place it upon a time 
scientific basis. The most glaidng evil is that careless or ignorant; 
parents, knowing that their eons must go to school to be p'epared . 
for the examination, no longer think it necessaiy to have them 
timght the elements and principles of navigation before going to 
sea, and at sea such instniction is seldom given. In the cn^se of 
ipprentices who sei-ve under articles of indentiu:e, the owners to 
whom they are bound only contract to teach them " Heaiiianship," 
terly, when apprentices were bound to the masters, they felt 
interest in their boys, and many took a pride in their educa- 
ticoi not only as seamen but as navigatoi's ; but as the owners 
pocket the premiums, without which, except in rare instances, 
they are not taken, and as their presence on board is frequently 
made an excuse for a reduction in the number of A.B.'s, the 
mastei'S look upon them with suspicion and sometimes witli absO' 
lute dislike, showing no concern in their education. In thia 
manner a I'etdly efficient school for officers is I'educed to a vanish- 
ing point. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
HINTS ON EDUCATION. 

— ElemeDts to be acqiiirBd — The GrEt five rules — Course recom- 
intled— To be tested bj preJiminarj examinations— WorceKler exami- 
nations — The nautical colleges Coiiicat/ and IVorctater — Little aBsistance 
giien by Government, &c., lo yoiing sailors — New regulations for 
examinations— New element in extra-master's examination — Wbatwfll 
be its effect T — It will be a dUetlante exeroise — The tiue meaning of tb« 
fifth rule of arithmetic — The two methods of education — Shipmastera' 
and officers' memorial for honours examination — Opinions of ship- 
owners — Adverse to theoretical education — Officer's duty as to edtica- 
tion — '■SurrivBl of the fittest." 

Failing any dii-ect iiiitionnl (lii) in, oi' iiistraction as to what, the 
piimary education of the young sailor ought to be, it will not be 
out of place to give imiae hints to parents and guardians, as well 
18 the young sailor himself, as to the best mode of preparation &» 

Elements to be Acquired. — It hmt already been stated that 
no lad sliotild in these days go to sea, oi' join a ship, befoi-e he is 
at leiiKt fifteen years of age ; the time is bett«r employed in 
attaining a good scholastic training. Taldug this for granted, hi« 
earlier yeai-s, up to at least that age, should be spent in acquiring 
a competent knowledge of the English language, so as to be able 
to write and speak it correctly ; general liietory and geography, both 
terresti-ial and phyedca], and, if possible, an acquaintance with the 
French or Spanish languages ; alongside of such literary cultuie 
the tbeoiy and science of numbers, and mathematics (i.e., &* 
science of quantities) should form an important poi*t of the stulor's 
eduwition. The methods of arithmetic and algebra are compi-ised 
and illustiuted in the foimer, and geoinetiy and trigunoirtetry in 
the latter. 

The first five Bulea. — As aheady shown, the Board of Trade 
examiiiationH demand a knowledge of the " first five ndes of 
arithmetic." But what are they ? The term looks simple enou^ 
but wJieit analysed it will not be foimd quite so simple. To under- 
stand it, one uiUMt tuni buck to iiouie of tlie old-fashioned treatises 
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Ill) iiritliiiietic ut' fifty yeui'H ii.gu, in wLich tlie luetlimW of xtldi- 
tioii, Kubtiwctioii, nuiltipJimtion, nnd divinioii of numbei-e were 
(.■ailed the first four i-ulea ; but what the fifth rule in it wonlil puzzle 
any one to tell. Such an arohaic expi'ession ought to be wiped out 
of the regulations. Pei'haps the ancient "ruleoftliree," is intended: 
that " unsatisfactory and uiisleadiiig process called the 'ntleof 
three ' uihick viierely teaches the yowtig student how to iwrive at remilta 
without a thm-oiigh knomMge of the method hy which they are al- 
tnined!"* This description might he applied without en-or to 
the present systems of njiutieal education and examination, 

Conrae Beoommended. — The first thing to be acquired is the 
abstiBct power of figiu«s in all their combinations, or pure arith- 
metic, which cairies the stiident thi'ough the ordinary vides relat- 
ing to integi'al numberH, fractions, decinial fractions, and the 
extraction of the square and cube rootu ; and when these are 
thoi-onghly understood their application tn the ca!(!uiation of piicew, 
ijiumtities, kv.., called commercial anthmetic, will iiitjve eiusy. A 
knowledge of algehin, which is tlie science of absti'uct j'easoning 
ahoiit figures by lueans of letteitt, will he of immense iissdstjuice to 
tJie student, even if canied no hu-thei" thun the solution of 
equations, and by tlie time it is so far conquei'ed he will fully 
tmderstand what the old rule of three means scientifically. Add 
to these a. sufficient progress in geometry and trigonometry to 
enable the student to understand their application to the problems, 
of navigation and nautical astronomy, and the primary education. 
will be complete, fi.tting him to go on and study for himself the 
arts belonging to his p^ession. Such a course of education could 
l»e accomplished hy any hoy of fifteen of ordinniy ability, and may 
he acquired in any good mathematical school, and under a master 
of any standing employed in such teaching. 

The course ia no more than is undergone by the pupils of the 
Worcester and the Conway, and many also in the few navigation 
Bchools above indicated, and no more than ought to be demanded 
from every young otticer. 

To be Tested by Fralitniiiary Examination. — To test suck 
an educatiiui a pieliiuiiwry exiimiiiatiou slionld he held by a 
competeut pi'ofessur unless pivficiency is (it.liei-wise vouched for, 
Ifefure any examination in the pi-oblems of navigution is per- 
uiitted. Such an examination is demanded in eveiy otliei' pi-frfes- 
sion, aud the eduoition of the sailor will never he on a sound 
lKi,-,is luitil ii iMlciiiHuded foi'him also. Suchacourseisadvocated 

liy Ii '■■■I.-' <■!" iitlicei-s in the mercantile marine, and the onl^' 

ilillr[i*iLii' III l^|lnlil>u ia, us to whether such a pi'climinai'y exami-- 

u'lliiiLi sill mill I"' lield liefow, <«■ lifter, tlie period of apprenticesh^ 

* Hamblin Smilli, Preface to "i 
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IB iiecomjiEsbed. The wTitei-'s opinion is, that it slioiild be Wd 
before the lad goes to sea, while the knowledge is fresh m the 
meuioiy, and this would have & greater tendency to its retentiaii. 
If after, it might be neglected until the time aiidved for the 
second mate's examination, and would create the neceasity, per- 
haps, of going to achooi again, and so incurring an immense loss 
of time in acquiring what ought to have been lenrnt long before, 
and which ought to he avoided, as any such break in a sea life 
is often veiy detiirnentttl to aftei--succes8. 

"Woroflster" ExaminatioaB. — It is such an examination as 
the pupils on boai-d the Conway and the Worceiter pass at their 
final stage, as is shown by the following statistics. Out of 50 
Cadets who passed out of the Worcetter in 1895, la received 
First Glass Extra certificates in general knowledge and navigation ; 
23 received First Class certificates, and 15 passed the oi-dinaiy 
standard. In seamanship, 10 passed First Class Exti-a; 27 Fir^ 
Class; and 13 Ordinaiy. 

That the GJovemment Iuib admitted the value of such a pi'epaiB- 
toiy course is shown by the fact, that in the case of lads so pi-e- 
pai'ed on boaid the Comoay and the Worcesler, one yeai- of the 
necessary four yeara' appienticeship, or other sea senrice, required 
itar a second mate's certificate, is i-eiuitted as being of equal value 
to that period of service actually at sea. It is veiy doubtful 
whether the two yeai-s on board these ships is not of more value 
than two yeai's of an apprenticeship on b«ird a modern foreign- 
going sailing vessel, where the apprentices ai-e probably more 
occupied in scrubbing paint work, or polishing biuss work, than 
' 'p, with little or no teaching of, or exeixrise in, 
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impress upon patents and guardians, as well as upon the young 
men themselves who intend to go to sea, not only the necessity 
for, but the exceeding value of, souie such direct pi-eparation ae 
has been indicated ; and the gi-eat desiiability of their taking 
advantage of such means o( education as may He at their han<^ 

The nautical Colleges " Conway " and " Worcester." — To 
those who have the means of spending, say, sixty guineas per 
annum for two oi' tlu'ee years, no better means of education can 
be found than that provided on boai'd the Ti'aining Colleges of 
H.M.S. Conway, on the Mersey, aJid H.M.S. WoroMtei; at Green- 
hithe on the Thames. In these colleges the pupils receive a sound 
English education in addition to a naiitical one. 

On boMxi the Conway boys are admitted between the ages of 
13 and 16. They must "read, write, and spell faii'ly, and be 
able to work correctly questions in the simple rules of iirithnietic," 
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Tlie pi-ospectuR also st«teB that " a previous kuowledge of Algebra 
and Euclid will be found very advfljitageous." The cadeto are 
expected to remain two years, or more if necessary, but no certifi- 
cate is granted under two years. 

On. board the Worcester there are two schools, nn npper and a 
lower ; to the latter pnpila ai-e admitted at from 11 to 13, and to 
the upper from 13 to 15J years of age. The preliminaiy educa- 
tion required is much the same as for the Conway. 

In these colleges the pupils receive instruction in everything 
pertaining to the life of a mercantile marine officer ; the discipline 
maintained is excellent, and every attention is paid to the pupils' 
well-being morally and physically. For some years a. naval cadet- 
ship has been bestowed by the Admiralty upon one or two of the 
moat deserving pupils in each ship; and seveml appointments to 
the Bengal Pilot Service are aimiially given by the Secretaiy of 
State for India, and to the Royal Naval Reserve as midshipmen , 
by the Admiralty,* 

To those who are not able to take advantage of such colleges, 
all that eau be said is — seek such means as are to be found, and if 
no nanticaJ school is available, try and acquire a good mathe- 
matical foundation for future work. All who are well grounded 
in the science of figures and geometty will find the principles 
thereby acqiured easy of application to the practice of navigation, , 
and a ready means of self-cultivation in tlie art. The examination 
for a second mate's certificate is of so elementary a nature that 
with a very little endeavour at self -training any young sailor after 
spending four years at sea ought to be able to pass it with little 
or no assistance. It only wants the desire for knowledge, brit 
this unfortunately is not always found in the young, and those' 
who have not a desii'e for study, either inbi-ed or acquired by 
early training, seldom find it later in life. This is only discovered 
when too late ; and, when a certain amount of knowledge is neces- 
sary for promotion, it is attained with much difficulty, and even 
then but imperfectly. 

Little Assistance given b? QoTemmant, &o., to Young 
Bailors. — The conclusion which is foixwd upon us is, that little 
assistance is given to the young sailor's ediuiation by the Govern- 
ment, the shipowner, or the shipmaster, and for it he must 
depend alone upon his own exertions. There are two methods d 
education for the marine officer — one, in which, without pre- 

Eiinaiy scientific education, the working ndes of pinblems in 
vigation ore learat piuTot-Hke by I'ote ; another, an education in 
at principles and the scientific reasoning upon which such ndea 
: 
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' * Many Liverpool sbipownerB take Comrai/ boya as appreotioei witboQt 
which is a great boon. 
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lire bnAed, creating im intelligent knowledge of, and reASOti for, 
tlieii' use iind uppliBition, such as can iilone lead to accuracy of 
thought and practice. It Ls for the young sailor himself to choose 
which he will follow, and upon ttiiit choice will depend much of his 
supce-ss ill life whether an suilor or citizen. Happy will it be for 
him if hp he welt advised in time ! 

New BagulatioQH for Exaiiilne.tioiiB.— Before bidding adieu 
to the subject of education, it will i>erhapa be as well to say that 
whilst these sheets were in hand the Marine Department have 
ifisned a new set of regulations for the examination of masters anil 
officers, which mai'k a veiy considerable ailvance upon those now 
in ©jristence^-ao condiderable, indeed, that tliey are not to oome into 
force until the i.st of January, 189S, and thus give ample time' 
for preparation. 

For the fir^t time the examination iti to begin with a test <rf the 
wi'itiug and spelling of the candidate, by aubmittiug him to " ft 
quarter of au hour's dictation." This is a Muiall step in advance, 
but is it enough ? It is strongly maintained that it is not. What 
is reqviu'ed is to make this examination — this testing of literaty 
knowledge — a i-eality, by insisting iipon some proof of a know- 
ledge of the grammai' of the English language, and also of geo- 
graphy, imless the candidate has already passed some scholastic 
examination, such as that of the Junior Oidord or Oambridge, or 
College of Preceptoi's, or the highest standard in the cvuriculiim of 
the Public Boaid, or other 8ohool«, which may be accepted 08 A 
proof of the candidate's attainments. 

It is on points of general education and competent knowle^ 
of bnsiness matters that the British sailor has shown toe 
greatest deficiency. Tlie Americans, in the high day of 
their foreign shipping trade, gave their young men whom thf^ 
intended to command their merchant ships a couple of years' ex- 
perience in an office before they sent them to sea. This is just the 
kind of education young sailors want. A gentleman who rose very 
quickly to a command in one of our lines of mail steamers served 
two yeai-s as a lad in the writei-'s office before going to sea, and he 
used to say tliat they were the most valuable two years of his life. 

To return to the new regulationw. It will be found that in each 
examination a large addition is made to the course now in use. A 
second mate will be examined in the correction of compass oouraas 
for both vai-iation and deviation ; also in finding the error of the 
compass by Aaimiith observations. He will also be made to show 
that he understands how to fix the ship's position on a chart by 
cross-bearings, and the course to steer from one position to another 
on eithei' a " true " or "magnetic" chart. He mu.'t nhow tliat 
he undeivstands '' tlic couatructiou, use, mid pi-ini-J[ilii of the 
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IwiivHiietei-, thennometer, und liyihwinetei'," and also " tallies rf I 
weiglits and rieosiires." A [■hitjf mute, in iuldition to whiit is fl 
required in a second mute, Tnu»t l>e able " to find the latitude and I 
longitude" by ateU&r obsetTations; knowhowtokeepasliip'a log- I 
book, or to calculate " the internal capacity of holds and bunket 
and " a freight and its commissions," 

The master, in addition to the work of a mate, must be able to 1 
calculate the k,titude by the altitude of the pole-star at any time 1 
and by a meridian altitude of the moon; compute the deviation of I 
the compass by the bearing of any object ; construct a deviation I 
curve upon a Kapier diiigiram ; answer questions an to the effect rf 1 
ship's iron upon compasses ; compensate the deviation by the aid I 
of Beale's compass deviiwcope; counteract the effect of ciirrent 1 
upon a ship's course : and correct soundings for time and place. I 
f"'^is knowledge of the law affecting crews and load lines ; of I 
^nedical treatment of scnrvy ; of invoices, charter parties, and bills . | 
- E lading ; of Lloyd's agents and then- duties ; the nature of 1 
ottomiy, bills of exchange, siureys, averages, ie. ; us also of the 1 
prevailing winds iiiid cuiTpntsof the globe, trade routes and tides, I 
is put to the test. 

A Ifew Element in Extra Master's Examination. — So far 1 
these regulations ai-e mei'ely extensions of knowledge of practical 
rules, but when we come to the exti-a master'a examination we find 
introduced as a requii'ement a knowledge of plane and spherical 
tiigonometry, wherefrora he has to elucidate the scientific prin- 
ciples upon which the empii'ical rules to be found in all the ordinaiy 
treatises on navigation and nautical astronomy are constructed. 
Wliat will be its Effect P — No one will deny that this is 
step in the right dii'ection, but is it rightly timed or placed ! and j 
will it be of any practical use ? Is it to be supposed that any one j 
who lias passed the three compulsory examinations without any ] 
Inference to such sciences will, in middle life, set to work to acquire | 
them simply for the sake of passing a vohmtary honoiu- examina- 
tion ? It is doubtful, very doubtful indeed. If an outcry has 
been made at the introduction of lunars into the extra examina- 
tion, as being useless problems to the modem sailor, especially the 
steamship sailor, arising from the altered circumstances of naviga- 
tion, will the outcry not be louder still when the candidates are 
compelled to i-etrace their steps and fall back upon work which j 
should have been original in their education ? And will it not i 
have the effect of majdng this examination more illusory than , 
ever and its usefulness questionable ? The assertion may be con- I 
fidently made that not one man in a thousand will make the i 
attempt unless he has been fully instructed in these sciences i 
Hjltis youth. It mast be thought of some use, or why introduce it 
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even at the eleventh bom- ? The answei- is left to the framerB of 
the regulations. 

It will be a Dilettante Exercise.— It may be taken for 
granted that no one who has not been grounded in such mathe- 
matti» in youth will mnnage to pA-ss this extra examination, and 
therefore it will remain a diUttante exercise for the few who have 
l>een sufficiently educated, and be nseleiia to the .'^rvice as a body ; 
it is not, even now, re<iuired for the iU^-al Naval Reserve. It 
will certainly be a proof, if there are any to be found who will 
undet^ and suecesfidly pass this examination, that some few 
merchant seamen are educated men ; but what is requireil is tliat 
all uliall be well educateil. It is tlie only half-educated men whn 
spoil any pixites-sion. 

The True Meaning of the Fifth rule of Arithmetio.— 
Why, then, should not the Majine Depm-tment holil to the coiu'Sjie 
of its (Xmvictions, and b^;inning with true education at the very 
commencement of the sailor's career, insert a demand for suoh 
elementary scientific knowledge in the first examinations, sa well 
as a full exposition of them in the final one ? We shall then, and 
not till then, know what the " fifth rule " means — viz., that it is 
the application of the science of numbers to the ^lution of all 
questions that may meet t\s in nautical life, and all the f unotions 
of navigation conuected therewith. 

The Two Hethoda of Education. — We ha>-e referred to two 
methods of education — the one by ixite, and the other by soientifie 
tinining upwards from first principles. Wliich of these styles of edu- 
cation, can it be said, has been fostered by the mode of examination 
which lias existed, with all its supposed improvements, past and 
present, since 1850 ? Surely not the latter, but the former, which 
neglects education till the last moment, and then permits the possi- 
bihty of empirical ndes being " crammed " hastily, which soon pass 
from the memory in which diey have never lieen deeply embedded, 
leaving the mind stai'ved and helpless, and requiring the same 
ground to be gone over again and again at each succeeding exanu- 
nation. Let us hope that, having opened out a line of educati<m 
on more scientific principles in the proposed new voluntary exami- 
nation for the extra mtii^ter, the authorities will in time extend 
such principles to the eotnpubioiy examinations. Tlie result of tJie 
new i-egulations will be awaited with some anxietj- by all who 
have the futra-e education and position of our Mercantile Marine 
officers at heart.. 

Shipmasters* and Officers* Memorial for Honours Ex- 
amination. — With a view of giving Hn impulse to scientific edu- 
catiou, fi\-p yeaj-s ago the Shipmastei-s nud Oliicei-s' Federation 
Council memorialised the Band of Trade lo institute honours 
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exuuiiiiiitiuiui iu ull the degi'ees fit)!!! second mu.ttt iipwufds, which I 
would include mathematics as a subject for examination, begin-'l 
ning with elementary geonietiy, ti-igonometiy, ic. Before reply- I 
ing to the S. and O, F. Council, the BobixI of Trade laid the pro- I 
position before all the principal companies and fii-ms of shipowneili I 
in the kingdom, and asked their opinion upon it. The loced. I 
boards at the various points wei* also asked to expi'ess an opinion, i 
After a delay of about two yeaia an answer was voudisafed. \ 
Unfoiiuimtely, the replies from the shipowners, ifec, were not of I 
such a character as to afford the Board of Tiiide encouragement ' 
to proceed with the institution of the honours examhiations, but 
the Board stated that " although the Depai-tnient have not been 
able to adopt the specific suggestions of the Shipmastei-s and 
Olficera' Fedei-ation, they have already decided to rai^e the standai-d 
of voluntary examination in compass deviation, and still have 
under consideration suggestions which have been made them for 
improving the compulsory examinations generally." 
I'eceived its fulfilment by the publication of the new I'egiilationa _ 
for examination of officers and maatei-s. It is, however, to bs J 
regretted that the Board did not see its way to institute th»B 
honomn examination for each gi'ude, which would have easily lectj 
up to the promised examination of the master extra. It wouldl 
have given the better educated a chance of proving theii" know-T 
ledge, and gi-aduaily iiave pi'epai-ed the way for a more scientific I 
tiiuning throughout, without m any way oppreissing those ah'eady I 
in the service who had not received such iui early training s 
would fit them for such a high standard. 

OpinionB of Sbipowneca. Adverse to theoretioal edu- 
oatlon. — The nature of the replies sent to the Boai'd of Ti-ade by 
shipowners is a convincing proof that the officers need not look to 
them for encouragement in higher education, and yet thei* &re 
some who entertain a right view of the question. One of the 
Board's coiTCspondente replies : " Voluntaiy honoui's examina- 
would attcact a better class of men ; certificates fi'om such 
3. would enable them moi'e i-eadily to get employment in 
services." Another says : " Approve genei-ally of the pi-o- 
poaal to institute honom-a exams, for all grades," Several I'eply, 
" Satisfied with present examinations ; " othei-s say, " it would be 
unfair to older men ; " and sevei-al join in the opinion that " prac- 
tical sailors are what owners want." These are the owners who 
say, " We do not want gentlemen, we want seamen to command 
our ships ; " and who evidently think it is impossible for a man to be 
a scholar and a gentlemen, and at the same time a searai 
very evident our shipownei'S want educating as well 
,nien, and if they had been listmied to there would never 
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liiivy heeii liny (_io\(.Tiiiin!iil. intwl'ei-etite in tlie iniittei- of lliat 
eilitisil LOU. 

Officers' duty as to Education. — Survival of tbe fittest.— 
Not withstanding sueli ignomiit uiid old-worlil ideuK, it is tlii 
duty of eveiy one who is connected with oui' Merciuitile MHiint 
imd hu£ the welfare of our officeru at heiu-t, to leave ]io tttont^ 
unturned for their iuiprovemeut as scientific and pi'actical seaiueii, 
and prove to the woi'ld that the more educated a, seaman i&, the 
liettei' seaniuii he becomes. It niUHt not be forgotten that the 
uetujien of the pi-esent day are entrusted with the cai-e of aii 
iniiti-unient of conmiei'ce so cumplicnted and of Kuch value as was 
not dreamt ot sixty years ogo. Navigation is moi-e complicated, 
iiiui'e intense, than it wiis in tlie dayti of the sailiug'sbip of thnt 
(^riod. To undei'stand siich an inntiuuient, and to caiiy on sucli 
navigation, I'eqiiireK special ability atul traiuiiig, notwithstanding 
luiything which may be said to the cotiti'aiy. That there are 
liihipuwnei's still remaining who plut-e no value upon, such uii 
e«luwition is manifest, but it in to be hoped they gixiw fewer and 
fewei' eveiy day. Let then our oiEceifi, em^om-aged by the 
sympathy of tiie better claKs of shipowneis, look to themselves 
for theii- futuiv success, and by constant pi'uctice, study, and 
daily experience, fit tliemseh-es to meet a competition ^vhidi 
hourly gi-ows mui-e severe, and wliich can only be met by a 
" survival of the fittest." 
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.1 jPajnr read befure Members oj'tlie Shipinasturs' ii'vciely o 
.VoL-embe^- 22, 1894, bj/ the AuUiw. 

CosTBHTS,— Discipline and duty^Relation between tlie sliipowner and I 
LJie crew — Between tlie master and crew^Dnties ot mutes, petty 1 
officMB and eeamen, engineers and eBgine-room orew— Mntna! r-"—' ' 
enjoined, 

It may be remembei'ed that in former papei-s on the personnat ' 

[ of oui' merchant fleet I have aiiid a good deal on the personal 

lation to each other of the vai'ioua lunks and clasaes uaually 

mprifiing the crews of mu' mendwrnt vessek, yet I by no means 

izhauated the subject. And as these relations have of late been 

Rridely discussed in many quaiters, it seemed to me desiiable that 

Siey should be placed befoi-e you in a somewhat mot's set and 

nqilauatoiy mannei'. So many months have passed since I 

[(indertook to do this that some of the subjects treated may 

appeal' to be matters of ancient Iiistory ; still, the question in 

sufficiently perennial to admit of our renewed discussion of it, 

and at the request of your Committee I am encoui'aged to 

pi'oceed. 

I cannot but say that I appi-oaeh the subject with soma 
diHidenue, feeling my inability to cope with its impoi'tance 
thoroughly, in either its legal or pi'actical aspect ; yet I do so 
with the hope thiit I may be able, in some measure, to throw 
light upon what, I feai-, is in the minds of too many persons, 
suiTounded with uiisappMhension, if not ignoi'ance, fi'om the 
want of giving its intent and meaning due consideiiition ; and, 
with tlie fui'ther hope, that wherein I may fail some one with 
better and riper knowledge will step into the bi-each, and fill up 
ray omiasions, or correct me upon points wherein I may err. 
Disoipliiie and Duty. — Let us first come to a clear under- 
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etandiug of the terms " DiBcipline " and " Duty " and wliat iJiey 
involve. 

" Discipline " is defmed by Webster ok " Cultivation and 
improvement in iirts, sciences, coiTect Hentiments, raoralB, ftiid 
manners; due Kubordination to authoiity" ; then, secondarily, 
" Bule of government ; method of regidating principles and 
pi-actice ; . . . . Subjection to lnws, oi'dei's, rules, pi'ecepta, ot 
regulations" .... and, csollaterally, "Fimisbment intended to 
correct crimes or errors." 

" Duty " is defined as " That which a person owcb to another ; 
that which a person is bound by any natural or legal obtigatian, 
topay, do, or perform," and, secondarily, "Obedience, submission." 
Generally, then, we may say that " Duty " refers to all the acts 
of performajice in every situation in life, and " Discipline " to 
the order and method in and by which such acts ai'e I'egulatoil 
and carried into effect. 

Now, I do not think we sluill find much c!eai-er definitions than 
these. They may be amplified and extended to meet varieties of 
situations as between man and man, but can hardly be I'endered 
more simply. What I want you specially to observe ih the dual 
alliance of these tejTns — the necessaiy dependence of the one 
upon the other. " Discipline " implies a cotTesponding duty, 
and " Duty," to be soundly performed, requii'ee " DiscipliQe " in 
all kinds of human affaii-s. 

There is, I fear, a mistaken notion abroad that both " Discip- 
line " and " Duty " are very one-sided affiiii-s ; that " Discipline " 
means the powei' of coei'cing others into doing whatever a master, 
employer, or any superior may please to enfoite, without I'eferenee 
to the i«asonableness, morality, or legality of the act; that 
"Duty" means the meek submission to such coereion, simply 
because it is the will of the siiperioi'. It is not so. Wherever 
there is, as between two paities, obligation on the one side, there 
is also a corresponding obligation on the othei'- — and, before there 
can be any obligation at all, thei* must be a contract mutually 
entered into, or by law or custom implied. As wherever two or 
more work togetlier one must be the leader, so discipline and 
duty necessarily imply an " instructor " and " those to be 
instructed "—a " governor " and the " governed." It further 
implies a sound moral government and a reasonable willing 
obedience in the governed — an experienced capability in the 
instructor, and a teachable attitude in the instructed — and, it 
goes without saying, that the better men are educated— the more 
ci\-ilised they are — the nearer will iierfection be obtained in 
carrying out these pi'inciples. Having then said so much by, way 
(rf definition, let us see how best they can be illuatiated iu theii' 
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jipplication to tlie service of our Meiisantile Marine, and tha 
right meaning to be attiached tn them in connection with life on 
b«ird ahip. It will be apparent that, as, of necessity, there 
must be differences of rank, authority, and position in the crev 
of a vessel, .so the discussion of the terms "Discipline" andli 
" Duty " must include a discussion of the relation of the one toii 
the other in that crew, no matter what the department may ba: 
in which the individuiil work lies, 

Belation between the Shipowner and the Crew. — In the 
first place we Imve tlie owner who employs his vessel for his own 
immediate pi^ofit, and for the working of the vessel he must 
employ a number of hands of all descriptions, with whom he 
contrsw-ts to pay each in his individual capacity a certain wage for 
the work to be performed ; and he stands in the same relation to 
them as any other civilian who employs men at any work or trade 
does to his workmen. In like manner the shipmaster and the< 
ofiicers of all classes stand in the same relation to the owner 06' 
the ship, as do the manager and foreman of a factory to the 
owner of that factoiy. They are relatively employed and paid' 
for condncting the neceasaiy duties consistent with each baainesw 
or trade, and possibly for the thinking out or designing much ol' 
the woi'k to be done. The crew of a ship and the workmen ' 
fectory are equivalent to each other, and they are employed 
paid for performing the work or handicraft of the business accord- 
ing to each man's Vraining of calling, under the foreman in ead) 
ftepartment, whose orders they contiiKit to obey in I'etum for 
iflieir appointed wage. 

From this it will he seen that the general principles which 
underlie the mode or method by whicii work is carried on in all 
its varied cii'cumstances, whether on sliore or afloat, ai'e the same ; 
and these involve a mutual obligation between the parties con- 
cerned, of which the foundation is a contract either written as 
implied. 

In early days such contracts were left pretty much to the in- 
dividual Judgment of the parties to them, hut as human nature 
da weak and cupidity strong, it frequently happened that the 
oontracts came to be not only unequal, but vicious — himian slavery 
instance of such inequality — and so, as nations became 
more civilised, the State and its GJovernment stepped in and, to 
a certain extent, by just and wise laws, regiiiated the terms of 
gucli contracts. Of such are all laws I'egidating the condition of 
labour in factories, mines, Ac., hours of work, and the hke ; and 
reference to the Mercantile Marine, we find in the Merchant 
Shipping Acts of tliis coimtry a body and system of law, by and 
under which the employnient of all persons concerned in the 
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jiiivigation of our inerchnnt vpsseln in to r\, certain extent rega- 

I have shown thut employment of all kinds, whether on ohore 
or at sea, atanclR upon the sBme moral hasiB ; but 1161*6 I toast 
point out one very mateiial difference between tlie two, which we 
shall hare to considei". On. shore, such contracts are usually for 
short periods of duration, fi'equently only from day to day, or at 
will on either side ; ao thut upon any cause of disagreement the 
pnrties separate without restraint, and little harm ensues to 
either, for the employer can usually find another woi'knoan, and 
the workman anotlier employer. Should there be any materiftl 
wrong or injury sustained by either party, the civil magLsti-ate ia 
at hand to be appealed to and see justice done, Under mich rar- 
cumstances, anything like mforoed discipline in quite iinneceaaaiy, 
and the question of wrong generally tuiiia upon some idea 
regarding wages, the value of services, or damage incurred by 
the wrongful dealing of either party. 

At sea a veiy different state of matters prevails. The seaman, 
like the workman, not only places his labow at the command of 
the employer, but he further hands himself over to the employer 
for a more or less extended period, under a legal contract, specSry- 
ing the voyage to be undertaken, the general nature of the 
services to be performed, ajid the remuneration, &c., which in to 
be paid and received for such sei-vices. Tliis restriction of the 
liberty of the seaman and the protracted nature of the employ- 
ment makes the consideration of the discipline necessary for the 
due performance of duty a much more serious matter in the case 
of a sea voyage than in that of a workshop on shore. 

This we shall find duly provided for in tlie Merdiant Shipping 
Actw, which lender the position of a seaman more nearly an 
approach to that of persons in H.M. Navy than that of the 
ordinary workman ; but it is only abare approach after all. The 
conduct of the national service is governed by statutes and 
articles of war, of which the opemtion is wholly and entirely 
absolute. The conduct of the merchant ship is controlled hy the 
will and necessities of the individual owner, with veiy ^ght 
statutory control. The discipline may be as prudent and vigilant, 
the obedience may be aa willingly and completely rendered, in a, 
merchant ship, hut it never can be as strictly enforced under the 
same penalties as in her Majesty's service. The daily life in a 
Queen's ship is detailed and regulated to a fault, and in a manneF 
impossible in a merchant vessel. Of course, the more rigidly the 
duties are detailed, and the more vigilantly they are carried out 
in a merchant vessel, the nearer the approacii will be ; but tliis i* 
jxjssihle only in the best and largest of oiu' mei-chiuit shijw, and 
with large crews, and staffs di officevs. 
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Beyond the written eoile cnntiiined iti tlie Merchant Siiipping 
Acts there is an unwritten axle wliich follows tiabtt or custom, 
which may vary veiy much indeed, aocording to the kind of 
voyage or tmde to be engaged in, or the ideas of the owner, or 
master, who employs, so long as the legal contract undertaken is 
not fieriously departeil from. Yon all know that the mode of 
diHcipline and what ia i-equired under the nnwritten law or niBtom 
varies from ship to ship, or employ to employ, and the service 
said to be hai'd or easy accflnling to the nature of these reqiiii 
menta. For instance, no one would deny that life is harder 
board a tramp steamer, or most of onr modem sailing-ships, thaAj 
that on board one of onr fine mail steamers ; the work being mow 
incessant and the reliefs fewer, with a more constant strain 
tlie individtinl worker. 

I now proceed to consider th 
and " Duty" on boanl our mi 
by Acts of Parliament, and, » 
custom. 

The duties of the owner I shall touch upon very slightly, aa 
beyond the scope of this papnr, and that only as far as regards' 
liis duty to his crew. 

Tlie owner may employ whom be pleases as members of hilt 
crew, with the exception of the restrictions in the Actj* as to 
Hrfaatei'K, First and Second Hates, and First and Second Engineers, 
without regard to qualification or number. The law is very 
jealous of interfering with an ownei' in the conduct of his biiBiness, 
and it has only interfered on bejialf of the lives and necessai'y 
comfort of tliose on board, or of tlie necessary well-being of the 
weaker members of thecrew. To this enil it Ima made regulations 
for the seaworthiness of ships, and the proiier accommodation 
and feeding of the ci'ew, in addition to very stringent rules 
as to the payment of wages, the loading of certain cargoes, ic, 
and subjects the owner to heavy penalties for the non-fulfilment 
, of them. 

Whatever may be the terms of contract of service between the 
t owner, or master, of a vessel and a aenman, or apprentice, it is 
L Always an implied condition* that all I'easonablc means have been 
I ^ised to insure the seaworthiness of the ship ; and this is an obliga- 
Bi'tion the owner cannot contract himself out of, although he may 
■ depute its oversight to another. 

I Before an owner can send a ship to sea an agreement must be 

1 entered into with every member of the crew, but the onus of 

snaking the agreement is laid upon the master as the agent of the 

who, nevertheless, is Iiounil by it,s tei'uis in ifginil to the 

* See section 458 ot 57 & 58 Vict, c, 6a 
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contract with the ci'oi 
agreement must be in 
The master must first sign these articles himself, affixing the date, 
Tlie articleH must contain certain jmrticulBrs. forwliich see section 
114 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 57 >b 58 Tict., 1894, hut 
there may lie ndded thei'eto a,ny I'egnlationB as to conduct an 
Ijoard, and 11s to flues, short allowance of inDvisions, or an to mis- 
eondiict, itc, which liftve been siinctioiied by the Boaitl of TriMie 
.... and whieli the jjartien may agree to iidopt. 

Relation between the Haeter and the Crew. — ^The Kiniple 
nature of the contiuct is tlmt of due and proper sei-vice on the one 
Hide in retui'n for legitimate wages, food, and accommodation cm 
the other. The contract im required to state the capacity in ivliif^ 
each member of the crew is to serve and the wages and food he ia 
to receive. But here 1 would point to the fact that the Shipping 
Acts make no reference to these capftcities, and look upon every 
pei'son, other than a master or apprentice, simply as a. seaman, 
and make, no attempt to define each one's I'elative position, or the 
duties he has to perform. Neithei' is there any attempt to control 
t)ie number to be carried, with one single exception, and that is as 
to the number of sailors, meaning, it is supposed, the number of 
A.B.B, which, under clause b of the 114th section of the Act, 
1894, must to defined in the agreement and maintained to the end 
of the voyage, sickness oi' death alone excepted, no matter how 
many othei' persons, mates, or apprentices, for example, may he 
CAiTied. Each and all form the crew, and become reymnBible to 
the maatet' for the perfoimance of their duties in the capacity for 
which they sign the agreement, and duo obedience to his orfera. 
Whatever questions may arise on such points, must l>e settled bj- 
somethijig outside the statntes. 

If we now turn to the disciplinary clauses of the pi'incipal Act, 
section 225, we shall find nothing to guide us as to the interna] 
discipline or duties of the ship, but a great deal about offences 
against good discipline, with a statement of certain punish- 
ments to be enforced ujion such offences being committed. Tb^ 
have a good deal to say about diaobetUence to laiofui command and 
neglect of duty, but we ai-e not instructed as to what a lawful 
command is, beyond the fact that the articles of agreement hind 
each member of the crew to obey the master. Tliere is only 
one exception to this statement tjiat may be lu-ged, and that is 
tliat tlie mates having been, by common law oi' consent, considered 
officers of the ship, and consequently endowed with the power 
of command over the remaining members of the crew, a conrniaiid 
uttereil hy a mate is legally a lawfid command, disoljedienee of 
which isjiunislutblo under the statute. Thisisconfiimed in clause 
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miniber six of the 343itl section, where the master and mate are 
classed together, presumedly its alike superior to the other mem- 
bers of the crew, and upon whom an act of assault by any other 
member of the crew ia accorded a set pimiahment ; and this is the 
only place in the whole of the Acts where the mate is singled o\A 
from the I'ent of the seamen in a disciplinaiy point of view. 

Tlie law, then, makes the master reBponsible for the conduct of tlie 
ship and hei'crew, who, without distinction, ai* bound to render 
due obedience to liis lawful commands, whether given in person 
or by delegation thi'ough the mates; and all beyond is left to hie 
jndgment and experience, controlled by custom. Onc« adoat upon 
the voyage, the master's government is completely autocratic, and, 
if true cfiscipline is obsei*ved, should be unquestioned until again 
within the range of the civil authority whicli has the power of 
reviewing his acts should he have presumedly infringed the civil 
rights of any member of his crew. 

Tliis, I think, completes all that can be said as regards discipline 
or duty as provided for by Acts of Parliament, and I now proceed 
to see what we can discover concerning them in the light of custom, 
and offer a few opinions of my own upon what they ought to be, 
ulthongb I feel that by doing so I shall be treading upon delicate 
ground, which may lead to considerable difference of opinion and 
controversy ; and 1 cannot bnt feel, after much thought and exami- 
luvtion of the subject, that I have set myself a more difficult task 
tlian I at first anticipated. 

!rhe statute law, then, makes little distinction between the 
members of the crew, but when we come to state the case in the 
light of "custom," a great many more distinctions must be made. 
'The mercliant service now consists of two very distinct sections, 
viz., " sailing vessels " and " steamships." In former days, when 
vessels were dependent upon sail power alone, the subject would 
have been mudi more easily dealt with, but the employment of 
steam power has introduced elements into the composition of oiu: 
crews which necesaaiily complicate the question. 

In sailing vessels, the elements of the crew are purely nautical, 
master, mates, ajid sailors, with a few otheis ; but in steamers we 

tbave eugineera and firemen, or stokera, who form a body of men 
entirety alien to the calling of a sailor, but upon whom the master 
JM now almost completely dependent for the progression of the 
vessel on her voyage. In a sailing-ship every operation connected 
witli the navigation of the vessel, her sails, masts and rigging, are 
under the immediate control of the master and his mates ; whereas, 
in a steamship, the control and working of the machineiy necessaiy 
for the due prosecution of the voyage m-e in the hands of n 
Bepai'ate body of men, whose duties ai-e entii'ely distinct front. 
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tliose of the senmen ot sbHoi-h, and nro wU of Ihe 
ptwview nn(\ conti'ol of the maKter, who is lucking in 
eary technical knowledge «nd education connected with snch 
machinery, its general effect only being eonti-olled by Lim. This, 
aR it may have Ijeen foreseen, has sometimes led to difficultieK in 
connection with the status and discipline of the sepurato hodies, 
of which I shall speak later on. 

The cotmection of the owner with the geneml (Usciplin 
ship may be said to end when he sends liev to sea, and yet his 
Rffts may have a considerable bearing npon it afterwai-ds. It is 
his duty to appoint a competent master in the fii'st phiee, and 
although the law has reeti'icteil the apjiointmBnt to such persons 
as its officers have pronounced, after due examination, to be fit 
for the duty, it only deals, aftfir all, with the verj- fringe of the 
question of fitness. In former days, when seamen grew tip and 
were educated under the eye of the owner, and were kept on year 
after year in his employ, his opportunities of knowing Uieir 
general character and experience were seemingly greatM- than 
they are in the present day, judging from the continual changes 
in masters and officers which take place, except in the lai^er 
employs {such as the mail and passenger fleets of our coimtiy), in 
which the placing of a mastei" in command, except after long 
experience as an officer, is almost unknown. Tlie practice of dia- 
missing officers, as well as seamen, and not unfrequently masters 
also, the moment a ship or steamer of the ordinaiy cargo type in 
off her voyage, has tended to destroy the continuity of knowledge 
and interest between them and the owner, which is gretttly to be 
deploi-ed ; and I cannot but think that the wholesale gnmting of 
certificates, without the owner's consent or voice in the matter, 
by the Board of Trade, has greatly increased this practice ; and 
since the owner can find plenty of certificated masters and 
officers, it has made him careless about that feeling of mutnal 
interest which ought to reign between them. 

The master having been appointed, the owner's nest care is 
the appointment of the proper officers for navigation and engine- 
room service. This should be done before the lading of the ship 
ia commenced, to enable both master and ofticers to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with the ship, her outfit, gear, and 
holds, together with all pipes and connections leading to the same. 
Such knowledge cannot too seriously be insisted upon, and I have 
been astonished at the apathy on these points displayed by some 
officers; but we can hardly wonder at it when we know that the 
appointment of officers is frequently delayed until the 
moment before sailing. Such ignonjnce, when ^eces^^ty a 
leails to difficulty anil often disaster. 
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It iw tbe owiier'B duty to see that propei- aocoiniiioilatioii in [iro- j 
vided, and that good provisions in suflicieiit quantity for tbe voyage | 
are supplied. Neglect of this duty has caused it to be oecessaiy 
that it should be secured by governmental supervii^ion, which Iuih 
been accompanied by the usual outcry of unnecessary interference. 
Gonaiderable reKponaibility in these matters also rests iipon the 
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» master, wliose clear duty it is to have due regard to the accommo- ^^^ 
dation and feeding of the crew, with all that appertains to it. ^^^H 

Here I would enter my protest against the supply of provL«ioii8^^^^| 
^ing contracted For by the master. This is the duty of tbe ^^^H 
owner, and tbe master should be in a position to hold the scales of ^^^| 
justice evenly between the owner and the crew, and be responsible 
that neither the one should suffer from extravagance nor the other 
from shortness of supply. If the provisioning of the crew is 
placed in the hands of the master there is too great temptatio 
unrighteous gain and consequent ill-treatment of the crew. ] 
no answer to this objection to say that many masters under suclti 
circumstances do their duty honourably and fairly. As a ship- I 
owner I have tried the system myself, and am satisfied that good 1 
results cannot be depended upon. 1 

The owner having completed his duties, the vessel starts on her J 
voyage and bids him good-bye for the time. The real woik of 1 
navigation now begins, and the effect of good or bad discipline ' 
soon felt. 

The master's first duty is to muster his crew and see that all o 
the articles are on board, This done, before they separate ana 
proceed to their duties, it will add materially to good discipline if 
the master addresses a few words to his crew, telling them what he 
expects from them and what he intends to do to make things 
pleasant for them aa long as each man fairly performs his duty in 
his respective capacity, and especially that if any one is aggrieved 
or has any complaint to make, his ears will always be open to any 
fair and pi'oper statement. Moreover, that it is not his habit to 
menr or use violent language, and that he expects both olScers 
Old men to observe the same, at all events when on duty. 

I do not intend to enter into detail as to the actual work to be 

performed, except on point-s involved in the first principles of duty. 

The watches set and everything in due order for the voyage, the 

less the master interferes in the work of the ship and in giving 

orders to the crew {which should be done through the officers) the 

B m ore likely will discipline be maintained ; but his eye should be 

^fbvetywhere. By such a course of conduct he will tbe better 

^ftbaintain his magisterial position and make his officers respected. 

^^Kbove all, he should never upbraid an officer publicly. If he should 

^Kiiid liim carele-RS, negligent, or i^ven ignorant of wliiit presumnbly 
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he ougtit to know, he should take liim aside and reprove tiha 
strictly and earnestly, or even imstnict him, if necessary. Mere 
ignorance should he dealt with in a kindly spirit, but wilful Dili- 
gence cannot be too severely reprimanded. 

Then I say to my fellow BhipniaHt«rH, do this and you may make 
of your officers friends and faithful fellow workers, and they will 
l>e better men at the end of the voyage than you found them at the 
beginning ; or go incorrigible that the sooner they ai-e Hent about 
theu' business the better. 

Duties of Uatea. — The duty of tbe mates is in all things to 
obey the known wishes and commands of the master, and under 
his guidance the care of the ship and her navigation is their first 
concern ; and here I say tbe "^nown wishes and commandB" of the 
master, for if the master is not careful to communicate frequently 
and closely with his officers as to his ideas of duty and the manner 
in which he wishes it to be performed, how can they possibly kmno! 
There are, unfortunately, some men who think that others should 
know what they think and desire, without the trouble on their 
part of any instruction, and they become soured and ill-tempered 
when they fail to have their wishes carried out. To avoid such an 
untoward position, the master should be patient with his juniors, 
and carefully instruct them in those matters where they are 
inexperienced and in which his own riper experience qualifies him 
to he an instructor. Nothing but practice and experience can make 
a good officei'. Everything must have a beginning, and if the 
officerevincesa desire to learn his duty, he will readily pay attention 
to such instruction, and he will soon he transfoimed from an inex- 
perienced one into one experienced and trustworthy. 

Further, the master, remembering that an officer will, or at least 
hopes to be, at some time in the future a master himself, not only 
for his own assii^ance, but for their instruction, should aKBOciate 
them with himself in the work of navigation - the charts should be 
open to them at all times, and he should make it theii' daily duty 
to work up all eights and reckonings for comparison with his own, 
and to ascertain the daily position on the chart. The more reason- 
able an officer's work can be made, tbe moi'e interest will he feel 
in it, and the more hkely will he be to perform his usual duties 
with alacrity. Good discipline requires instruction as well ns 
command. Moreover, to what purpose is it that a junior officer is 
compelled to study and pass an examination in the elements of 
navigation and nautical astronomy if he is not afibrded an 
opportunity when at sea of putting such studies into practice? 
Many a master will acknowledge the force of this, hut with many 
more Ifear it is more honoured in the breach than in the observance. 

At sea, the fii-st and principle duty of the mate is the charge of 
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the watcli, and bis place is on the quurtet'-deck ov biidge ; and the 
safety of the ship demaiidg that bo i^hiill be coostantly there until 
duly relieved, notwithstanding what may be said to the contrai-y. 
Under the unwritten law which hits gi'own up under Courts of 
Inquiiy, the gist of which may be found in the questions pra- 
pounded by the Boai-d of Ti-ade as the prosecuting authority, 
there is no doubt that an otficer is requii'ed to be constantly on the 
watch, and nothing can relieve him of his responsibility but an 
express order of the master to quit his post, TOho then t^kes the 
responsibility on himself, It is not :<ufiicient to say that other 
work of the ship of whatsoever nature demands his presence else- 

Now, it is known tn he a common practice for juaaters to ex- 
pect the mates to do all kinds of work, even in the holds, during 
their watch on the deck in the day time, leaving only a man at the 
wheel on the look-out, and this without an especial order to do it, 
which leaves the entire responsibility on the ofiicer, who, should a, 
collision or any other accident occur, may lose his certificate in 
consequence. I have frequently inquired about this matter, and 
the invariable reply is, " We cannot help ourselves ; if we did not 
do it without a dii'ect order we should be told at the end of the 
voyage that our services were no longer required. We know we 
are running the risk, but what can we do ? " The conduct of 
mastei'H who expecc theii' officers to do thi^ is contemptible ; it is 
not only cowaidly, but criminal, and ought to be visited with 
the "severest penalties. That such work must be performed in 
every ship goes without saying ; and this I hold is one of the 
atrongeat arguments for the three-watch system, which would 
permit an officer to be employed foi' some boura in the day- 
time in Buperiutendiug the work of the ship or in the holds at sea 
without disturbing the officer whtise duty it is to be on the bridge 
oi' quarter-deck, keeping watch ovei'the sailing of the vessel. 

Duties of Petty Officers and Seamen, — I now proceed 
to consider the I'emaining memhei-s of the crew and their i-equisite 
uiunbera. Petty officers, such as boatswains, quarter-masters, Jic, 
■y, although, doubtless, convenient 
' when carried. Able seamen must 
apprentices, and hoys may be 
sr or master. Of the qualifica- 
aa neither time nor space will 
permit, but shall only say that good or bad discipline is greatly 
dependent upon the sufficiency of the number employed; and it 
may bo depended upon as being better where the seamen are 
thoroughly trained than othei-wise. It is an undoubted fact, 
however, that the number of such men belonging to Great Bi'itain 
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grows lees aud lem, and the gitsitiUL' iiiiinber uf BritiBb A,B.^ 
(xuried iw such have received a very indifierent traming. To whrt 
else can we attribute the large proportion oE foreigners to be fouikd 
in oar sailing-ships especially, and al^o in many of our tramp 
steamers? On this point such returns as are rendered hj the 
Board of Trade in their statistical i-eports are misleading ; the 
correct mode would be to take the number of A.B.'s only who dgn 
articles in British ship^ in any one year, distinguishing Britm 
born from foreigners, and then find the proportion. Any other 
method is simply throwing dust in the eyes of the public, and can 
never show our strength or weakness in case of a groat vrar with 
other European Powers. 

The question oE the rei|uisite number of uaiEoi-s in ships of 
voriouB classes is such a moot one at the present moment that I do 
not intend to discuss it here. There is, however, one point 
I may touch upon, as it has lately more than ever become sahent; 
!Uid that is the improvement in labour-saving appliances and their 
aid in manual labour. This has been made an excuse for reduc- 
tion after reduction in the ci'ewa of our sailing-ships, until it haa 
become almost an absurdity. Valuable in the deliberate lifting of 
heavy weights, anchors, topsails, &c., such mechanical aids are 
utterly useless in sudden squalls or changes of weather which 
cannot always be foreseen or prepared for, when nothing can, ot 
will, supersede a sufficient number of hands spi-ead over the 
vessel, in ensuiing the necessary power to reduce sail in audi 
emergencies. For the want of such power many a luckless ship 
has been swept off the face of the seas for ever. 

In our steamers it would seem that if a sufficient number of 
deck hands to give relief in steeling, look-out, sounding, and care 
of the lights, ic, is carried, no fault can be found. But is this 
always the case ? I submit that this sufficiency is not attained 
unless thei'e ai-e four deck hands in each watch ; that is, a distinct 
two hours' relief for both wheel and look-out; and, in justice to 
safety and the power of endurance in the men, this ought to be 
impeiative where the voyage extends beyond forty-eight hours ou 
a stretch. 

CiitioB of Engineers and Engine-room Crew. — I now turn 
to that other portion of the crew of a steamer which har 
machinery necessitates, viz,, the engineers and their crew of fire- 
men and trimmers. The engineers are men who receive their early 
ti-aining on shore, being bi'ed to their business in the machineiy 
works of the countiy, where they are taught not only the nee 
but the construction of the machines they are hereafter to con- 
trol as sea-going engineers, and officers in command of the 
engine department ; and their position is one of great responsi- 
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bility. ill the eai'ly duys of steani iiavigiitioji, they wnvv mvu of 
expei'ieuce i» engineei-mg shops, and were appointed u[>oii the 
recommendation of ttie maker of the mucbineiy, often without 
any expeiienoe of sea life. Ignomnt of the ideas and traditiona 
of the old-fashioned sailing master,they did not easily fall in with 
his ideas of discipline, cleanliness, &c., and frequently a good deal 
of friction waa the consequence. The last forty years, however, 
have worked great changes. 8ince 1862, the engineer has been 
certijicated, and an olficer, to all intents and purposes, although 
nowhere distinctly 50 acknowledged in the statutes until the 
passing of this yeai^'s Act. A very few of the older uncertificated 
men are left, and the engineers who are now in existence are, as a . 
rule, well-educated and able in their calling. 

The discipline and duty of the engineers in their department is ' 
pi-ecisely similar to that of the ship's ollicei'S in theiiij. On all 
points of general discipline and duty the engineers are subject to 
the conti'ol of the master, but for the proper working and con- 
dition of their own department — and for everything being in 
working order when I'eijuired by the master — tliey are solely 
reeponidble. 

The duties of the deck and engine-room ci'ews arc so distinct ivom 

each other that there should be no dilticulty in the maintenance 

of discipline and the due perfoi-mance of duty by each and ivll in 

their separate spheres. There are a few points in which the 

duties overlap, and which necessitate the working in accord of 

the sepai-ate staSs, but they ai-e not frequent, I need not detail 

them, as they ai* well-known to you all. Where proper dis<aplina 

prevaiis, thei'e need be no friction, but it will, and sometimea does, 

occur and lead to unpleasantness. Nine times out of ten it will 

be found that it is not the duty, but the pei'sonal ego which is 

concerned. Some one's dignity gets hurt fi-om trivial causes, 

which a moment's thought would obviate, and a fit of sulks on 

both sides, if not hai'd language, follows, and the work, as well as 

L the disdpUue of the ship is disturbed. A judicious muster will 

K4Fery soon pei'ceive when such a screw is loose, and ought to take 

■.jneasui-es at once to set mattei-s right by biinging the officei-a 

gether, when a little quiet, kindly talk will soon obviate the 

fliculty. A Bore which is allowed to fester is very difficult to 

i-e. 

I must now touch upon a question which has of late been 
much discussed, and that is the ''legal status" of the engineers. 
A strong feeling prevails that their position as certificated officers j 
does not receive the recognition that it ought to have, or that 1 
they deserve. \ 

A paper was read not long ago at the Institute of Mai'ine 
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EngiuBet-s by one of its meiubei-s, iu which, after detici-iLiiig the 
position of engineei's od board merchant eliips, the Following may 
be taken as the summing up of his argument and general 
demand : — " 'Jlie engineer's status should be legally defiiied anJ 
he should be invested with the control of the engine-i'oom staff, 
with pmoer to enforce discipline amongst them." . , . . " Nor 
should this in any way iufi'inge upon the authority of the master, 
while it may go far to relieve the sirmned relations existing in 
very many casea between the deck and the engine-rooiu, the 
result of which is the i-everse of beneliciial to the owner's interest," 
The whole paper was written from the engineer's point of view, 
with studied moderation, and it received a, long disouasion. Ae it 
acknowletlges the sometimes " wtniined relations " to which 1 
liave I'efeiTed, I may be jmrdoned the introduction of the subject 
as one which afi'ects deck oflicers as well as engineers. 

Generally, the question was discussed with all faiiiiess- At the 
F^ame time, a disposition was displayed on the paiii of some of the 
speakera to demand that the engineer should be as iitdejxjident of 
the niaaler'a control as possibU, if not altogetlier. In the fij^Ht 
place it was objeeted that, on the ai'ticles and in the eye of the 
law, the engineer i-anked only a.s a seaman, whitli the engiiieet« say 
" detracts iraiu their self-i'espeut and dignity ; " but in this they 
difier in no I'espect from any other class on boaii:! oui' mei'chant 
ships, even deck oificei's. i 

I have shown before that the tei-m " seaman " (for the want of 
a better, and for the sake of simple comprehension) is applied to 
all who in the agreement conti-act to serve the master for tie 
specified voyage — deck ofliceiti, engineei's, Kurgeons, pursers, 
stewards, ifcc. ifec, all trades and professions alike ; it is therefore 
no greater hai'dahip for the engineer than any other person. The 
articles state the capacity in which each one has to serve, and 
give rank and position, and it is the only means by which each 
seaman is distinguished fi'om the other. Custom teaches us that 
the chief engineer has an full control of the working of his own 
department as the chief oHicer ha^ of his on deck, but it is a 
distinctly subsidiary deparbtmnt, and baa notiiing to do with the 
direction or navigation of the vessel (beyond her locomotion at 
the will of the master), or any other of the multifai-ioua duties 
imposed upon the master, and in which the deck oilicers assist 
him. The desire to have the "legal status" defined is simple 
enough in itself ; but this can hardly take place until the law 
takes upon itself to differentiate between all sorts and condition^ 
of men on board ship. It leads, however, to a much broader and 
more serious demand, that the " engineer should be invtBted leiA 
the control of the engine-i'oom utaff, with pouter Ui enforce discip- 
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ZiiM." Now what is hei« meaiit by ■' enforcing discipli 
The chief engineer has ah-eady the power of having his orderB 
obeyed and of seeing tliat every membor of his staff performs 
his duty, and of reprimanding them if they do not, or the work 
of the engine-room would come to a standstill ; but he has no 
powei' of administering punishment any more than the deck 
otQcer. This power the law places solely in the hand of the 
ma.ster, and distinct breaches of discipline must be I'eported to 
him. Anything like placing the power of personal discipline in 
the hajids of any officer is at variance with the law, and it is this 
power the engineers denire to have placed in their haoda without 
the intervention of the master. They forget, I am afraid, that 
it is not as the mere superior that the law places this powei' in 
the master's hands, but as the only present agent of the law 
when at sea, and as i-esponsible to it for the safety of the ship 
and the conduct and lives of every soul on board. To invest any 
inferior officer with the power of punishment would create an 
imperium in imptrio, which would he unendurable, and could 
only lead to difficulty if not disaster. The master himself has no 
power to inffict personal punishment or restraint unless the act 
of insubordination amounts to such mutinous conduct as would 
endanger the ship or the life of any one on board, when his 
power is only limited by his discretion. The only mode of 
punishment which can be applied to ordinary breaches of discip- 
line, or derelictions of duty, is by fine or imprisonment, as ia 
provided for by the statutes, and may be enforced by the civil 
magistrate, consular authority, or naval court, before whom the 
master m\ist bring the delinquent and support the charge by due 
evidence of the crime. Certain fines for minor acts of insubor- 
dination may be inflicted by the master upon the discharge of his 
crew, with the consent of the shipping master, before whom the 
discharge is made. For the purpose of proper evidence of the 
offence, the master is obliged to enter the facts of the case in a 
record called the official log, which entry must be signed by the 
master and the mate, or any other member of the crew. This, I 
understand from the discussion, is regarded with dislike by the 
engineers aa derogatory to their influence and power, and it was 
even proposed that the engineers should be empowered to keep 
an officii log of their own and be able to fine their own men. 
The inconsistency of such a demand is remarkable, and it can only 
be styled as impossible, under existing circumstances. 

Mr. McFarlane Gray (referring to the poposal that the Board 
of Trade should define the engineer's position and authority on 
board ship), spoke with full knowledge when he said "The Board 
of Trade have no authority to do anything of the sort. They 
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cannot interfere and tell tlie eliipowner how he shall manage his 
businees. The Oovemment does nut recognise anybody on board 
but the owner, and the captain, because he represeuts the owner." 
. ..." I say," he continued, " it would l^e contrary to the 
constitution of the country for the House of Commons or the 
Board of Trade to interfere (with any owner) and say, ' You 
shall give this or that authority, to certain of your foremoD.'" 
And Mr. Gray was quite right — it would require a thorough 
upeettiug and revision of maritime law as affecting ships and their 
crews to make any auch definition of the engineers' status or 
invest tbem with any auch power. 

In connection with this question of status, there is a point 
which occurred to me upon first looking into the matter conse- 
quent upon the demand set forth, and that is, that in the discip- 
linary clause relating to assaults upon ofiicers by other members 
of tlie crew, the engineers should be added to the masters and 
mates, which would clearly have the effect of ranking them enf 
officers in the eye of the law. On perusing the new Merchant 
Shipping Act {57 & 58 Vict,, c. 60), 1894, I find that this has 
been done, and I must congratulate our friends the engineers 
upon this I'ecognition of their status as officers. Whether it will 
satisfy the ambition of the younger and more aspiring spirits 
amongst them, remains to be seen. Fuither than performing 
this necessary act of justice, the Board of Trade does not seem to 
have been able to go in answer to the demand for a definition of 
" legal status." 

At this point I do not think it would be unseemly to speak 
of a yet further demand of some engineers which wo shaJl find 
in the question lately propounded, viz., " Why should we not he 
allowed to pass and obtain certificates as masters?" Now very 
curiously the Board of Trade, acting within its powers, whether 
with more than ordinary foresight it is hard to say, laid down 
the i-ule (No. 27 in the regulations relating to the examination of 
masters and mates) that " Sei'vice in an engine-room will not be 
accepted as aea-service for a muster's or a mate's certificate of 
competency," perceiving evidently the incongruity of the claim, 
inasmuch ns the education and experience necessary to qualifyfoi 
the one biituch has no relation to that of the other, notwith- 
standing what may be thought to the couti'ary, 

In many minds thei'e is an evidently ruling desire that the 
engineer should supersede the sailor, for even so eminent a naval 
constructor as Sir Edward Reed, M.P., has almost gone the length 
of advocating it. Now, when our young and aspiring engineers 
have such an opinion placed before them by such an authority, in 

' a open and undisguised manner, we can hardly be surprised 
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at the awakening of ambition. One of them gave utterani^ to 
Ilia sentiments by advooattng that " the Board of Trade should 
allow engineers to pass in navigation, so that they can safeguard 
their own intei-ests and at the same time theii' owners' interests 
from mjwctt^m/oim aervauCa" {sic). 

One point more needs some consideration, and that is, the 
relative status of the mates and the engineers. In the ordinary 
course of duty, this can hardly give rise to any difference of 
opinion, for, as I have said before, their duties are so far apart 
that they should not in any way clash, and it is only professional 
jealousy on either side which can create such difficulty. Each 
department is under the direct control of the master, and it is 
only when consideration is given to what miij be called the 
police control of the ship and the independent liberty of each 
section and its members, especially in foreign ports (and by 
foreign ports I mean any port touched at during a voyage 
beyond the limits of the British port of original lading and the 
final port of discharge within the United Kingdom), that such 
questions will ai'ise. 

When once the crew have signed articles and the voyage ia 
commenced, there is no doubt that, legally, no member of the 
crew has a right to leave the vessel without permission of the 
master, or, in his absence, that of the deck officer in command. 
By section 223 of the Act, 1894, which is a repetition of the 
246th section of the Act of 1854, any member of the crew so 
absenting himself without leave may be ai'rested by the master 
or any mate without waiTant first obtained, which cleaily estab- 
lishes this position ; but foi' the safety of the subject, the delin- 
quent must be taken before the magistrate or consul in a foreign 
port if he so wishes, so that the proper facts of the case may be 
eetablished. No such power is given to an engineer, but with all 
members of the crew he is subjected to the same discipline. This 
matter of leave has been a constant matter of dispute with 
engineers, and always will be with those engineers who arrogate 
for themselves " the control of the engine-room staff and power to 
enforce discipline," 

The care of the engine-room and all its appui'tenaiices belongs 
to the chief engineer. He directs how and when the engine-room 
orew shall be employed to fulfil his responsibilities, but the know- 
ledge of when then' services may be required rests with the master ; 
consequently, the law gives him the sole power of saying when 
they may be absent from the ship, or in his absence the chief 
officer as his deputy, It appears to me that if true discipline is 
to be observed it cannot possibly be otherwise. No right-minded 
master "would I'ofuse such leave when the duty of the ship per- 
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d it, anJ no right- minded augineer would desire that it sliould 
be otherwise. The grievance is a mere sentimeiital one, bi'ed of 
want of self- discipline, or of self-sufficient pride. There can be 
only one master, and the engineer, with all the other members of 
the ci'ew, contracts to, and must, be subject to his command. Any 
other position must necessarily " infringe upon the authority of 
the master," and would rather add to the existing " sti-ained 
relatione " for which there la no reasonable excuse, and could not 
possibly have a place, if all were cai-efnl to rigidly perform the 
duty and observe the discipline imposed upon them by their 
contract. In the presence of the master the mates have no 
disciplinary power over the engineers ; but in hiii absence the 
mate becomes his legal deputy, in charge of the ship. 

I think I have fairly stated the case and disposed of the 
demand and its feaeibihty, and 1 trust, now that the law is about 
to give the engineer a standing as an officerinvested with authority, 
aa well as the master and the mate, that harmony will prevail, and 
true discipline be accompanied by satisfactory duty. If what I 
have said does not meet with a coidial reception from any of my 
engineering friends, I can, at least, say that I am sure I shall not 
be accused of aayiug anything out of professional jealousy, but 
that I am only actuated by a desu'e to say to all alike — sailors as 
well as engineers — what I behove not only the law but the 
necessity of the case compels me to say. Until the engineer dis- I 
places the sailor alt-ogethev, the laws of our country remaining 
what they are, they must be content with the position accorded 
to them by those laws. 

As to their desire to raise themselves educationally and socially, 
no one can accord them greater praise than I can for their 
endeavours, or more earnestly wish them God speed. In these 
qualifications as a body I hold them quite the equals of our 
s^ors, but in so heterogeneous a company as all those compos- 
ing our Mercantile Marine, there must and will be very great 
difierences educationally and socially, whether as sailors or 
engineers. No one branch possesses a patent of equality in this 
respect, but that need not destroy the equanimity and harmony 
of the whole, working together for the common good, if right 
judgment prevails. 

I should not have referred to this demand at all did I not see 
in it something which affects our sailor officers, and may aU'ect 
them still more in the near future, unless they take heed in time. 
It is a notorious fact that engineei-s are now appointed as 
superintendents of many lines of stei^mships in preference to 
sailors. Why is this ? Simply because the technical knowledge 
possessed by engineei's of the construction of modem ships and 
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(heir m&cbinery is superior, and as the superinteDCleDt's chief 
dnty in the looHiig after the repair and keeping in order of thft 
fabric of the ship, the owner places more confidence in their 
technical knowledge of such matters and their advice than that of 
OUT present race of Bhipmasbers. In former days the oversight of 
the shipmasters whs looked upon as a. necesaary factor in the 
rigging and outfit of a vessel, whei-eas now they are seldom con- 
sulted ; and, depend upon it, unless the course of education for 
the sailor, and what it embraces, is seriously altered, their position 
will only go from bad to worse. This state of the case seriously 
interferes with the master's power to maintain discipline. The 
engineer superintendent has the ear of the owner, and he would 
be move than mortal if he did not favour his own cloth to the 
discredit of the opposing interest when differences occur. The 
consecjueDce is that the sea-going engineer, confident of the support 
of the superintendent upon a final appeal, is apt to pay little 
attention to the wishes and commands of the master. It is easy 
to be seen bow this reflects upon the discipline of the ship, and 
disturbs the harmony of duty. The true relation of the parties 
is dislocated, and although the shipmaster is master by law, with^ 
a. heavy responsibility on his shoulders, he finds it difficult to 

(maintain his authority in the face of such a state of matters. 
From my point of view, nothing can mend this but a much 
higher techuicdl training for those who are to command our 
Steamers in future, to enable them to cope practically with the 
ntuation. In the early days of steam power, as applied to ships, 
it was deemed advantageous that an officer or master should have 
some knowledge of the new instrument he had to deal with, and 
the Bonrd of Trade undertook to examine seamen in wiiat is 
technically known as " steam," Many oSicers studied the question 
and successfully passed ; but year by year the practice fell more 
and more into desuetude, until perhaps some haif-dozen yearly 
take the trouble to obtain the certificate, This must always 
happen when examinations are voluatary. There will always be 
a, few who will delight ia attaining knowledge for its own sake; 
hot these are always in a minority. Had such examinations been 
r^umpulsory upon all steamship oSicei-s, we should not have had 
'Ouch complaints from the engiueei's that they find it difficult to 
meA masters to understand their difficulties when they occur ; nor 
l^ch foolish replies as a miister onoe made to an engineer when 
■te informed him that he was short of vaciium and could not get 

nore. " Why did you not tell me before you left and / vjould 

ordered some more!" 

emay tiike it for granted, then, that our engineers are running 

ailor officers a very hard i-ace, and it justifies us, who .irdently 
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desire a better, fuller and mot-e technical education for the latter, 
in keeping the subject alive before themselves, the Board of Trade, 
and tfae public. The want is well met in the education given on 
board the Wimxaier, whose highly educated and intelligent com- 
mander, Capt, Wilson -Barker, is fully alive t.o the wants of our 
sailor officers, and is doing his brat in conjunction with the 
Worcester Committee to meet them. The same may be said of 
the Conway, but all that these two school-ships can do is a mere 
drop in the bucket to meet the clamant want. 

"nie main factors in sound discipline ai-e, first, knowledge 
and then belp-conteol. Before a man, acting in any capacity 
whatever, can think of or say anything about discipline in otbeiB 
he must hare cu]tivated discipline and self-control in himself, 
How can one who gives way to fits of uncontrolled temper, or 
spleen, look for discipline or dutiful conduct in others? It is 
impossible ! I would then impress upon my younger brethren 
especially, that to obtain good discipline it is necessary that they 
should acquire an intimate knowledge of their pi-ofession in all its 
branches —ships and their macbinei'y, the laws of shipping and of 
commerce — and cultivate the art of self-control. Their lives will 
then be rounded by the satisfaction of pei'forming their duties 
well, and of gaining the esteem of their employers and all with 
whom they may be brought into contact. Ignorance of one's self 
is the worst of ignorance. Never forget that you are alwHys 
surrounded by those who see and judge your actions often more 
wisely than you do yourselves. Bnrns, the poet of Scotland, 
never, in all his displays of a wonderful knowledge of human 
nature, wrote a wiser sentence that he did when he said : 

Oh 1 wad some power the giftie gie us, 

To «ee ouTsrU aa Uhtrs see lis, 

It wad frsG mon; a. blunder free ns, 

And toolish notion. 

Hutual respect enjoined. — With this quotation, I commend 
to your thonghtful consideration and discussion my ideas on 
discipline and duty, and will conclude by saying that discipline 
and the performance of duty will always depend much more upon 
the mental attitude and moral character of individuals in our 
Mercantile Marine, whether in those who employ or command, or 
in those who have to obey, than upon wi'itten coiles or customary 
formulte. The considerate thinking man will say to himself, when 
differences arise, how or in what manner may I have contributed 
to thin difference ? and upon the answer will depend his capability 
and power of solving them, or of administeiing seasonable reproof 
when necessary. The bane of discipline is extreme selfishi "^ 
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e selflsh mnn octe upon the principle " that he is always right 

puid others in the wrong." Due consideratioa for others is one of 

■ the highest principles of true discipUne, in both commander aod 

m, and upon this depends the just appreciation and perfoimanco 

>f duty. 

Let the owner then, if he wishes the duties connected with hia 
■VBsael successfully and faithfully performed, treat his master with 
the confidence and respect which, as hia sole representative, the 
law as well as common-sense demands, and be careful that nothing 
shall be done to detract from his position and authority, either by 
himself or any one in his employ. He will then have the right to 
demand from the master in return a careful attention to his 
interests and regard for the safety and good management of hia 
property. 

Let the master study the interests of his owner in all things 

compatible with law and reason. Let him respect his officers of 

.ill classes, demanding from them a careful and diligent per- 

(iormance of their duties, and by his own example contribute to 

rue discipline. 

Let the of&cers respect the master and perform their duties 

a single eye to their owner's interest and an obedient ntten- 

l taon to the master's commands, holding their brother oflti 

kindly re^)ect and esteem as fellow-workers with each other for* 

the common good. 

By auch means alone can be attained that justr " DiscipHne "' 
I , and that due performance of " Duty " which ought to be the pride 
i the glory of every true British 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

THE SBRIOtTS DECREASE IN THE NUMBER OF 
BRITISH SEAMEN A MATTER DEMANDING THE 
ATTENTION OF THE NATION. 




Whilst these pages are still in the prew a veiy ser 
has arisen upon the gi'adual, but continual, falling off in the 
numbers of British seamen, and the consequent want of a proper 
reserve force for the Navy. Fi'om what has been related in the 
foregoing pages with re^rd to apprentices, there can be little 
doubt that this falling off began within a short period of the 
abandonment of oompnlsoiy apprenticeship, and has been increas- 
ing in volume, year by year, ever since. This abandonment of 
education for sailors has been the destruction of the British 
seaman. One of the many arguments used by shipowners is, that 
indentured apprentices are obeolete even in shore trades and pro- 
fessions. In this they ai* to some extent correct. Take for 
instance the engineering trade, and it will be found that inden- 
tures are now seldom entered into. Do the engineers then escape 
apprenticeship ? By no means ! Every young engineer has to 
serve an apprenticeship of at least four- — generally five — years 
compulsorily. And why compulsorily ? Because the Trade Union 
of Amalgamated Engineers is strong enough to be able to say 
" No man shall work alongside us as a journeyman unless he can 
produce his apprentice lines ! " Many of the engineer employers 
would, like the shipowners, give up the employment of apprentices 
if they dared ; but as long as the engineers are able to enforce 
such a regulation, the employers dare not abandon the education 
of engineers, or they would soon find themselves with as in- 
sufficient a supply of journeymen tradesmen as the shipowners 
are of seamen. Would they be able to fill up their shops with 
foreigners, as the shipowner does his ships? Such a thing would 
very soon breed a I'evolution in the countiy. 

We are now beginning to grow alive to the consequences of the 
legislation of i 849-54, and many writers advocate 11 return to com- 
pulsory apprenticeship ; but this apparently is impossible, as intei'' 
feiing witli Free Tirade principles ; and it is very doubtful wh( 
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t would now answer tlip purpose, tho whole system of sliipowning 
md management having so much changed iu forty years. More- 
t over, the British join'aeyman, oi' able, Reaman, cannot exert 
Bach pressure as the engineers are able to employ in the regu- 
lation of their trade. 

What then must be done ? Before a reply is given, let it be 
settled whether the question is a national one, or not. Is aa. 
increased supply of seamen a necessity ? If it sliould be del 
mined that the question is not nationally important, then the) 
shipowners may be left to deal with their business in their ownJ 
way, and obtain their hands whei-e and how they can. But if it 
is a national question (as some of our best naval and other 
thorities affirm) in which the interest of the vast body of the^ 
nation is conceined, then we must no longer look at it solely from 
the shipowner's point of view, but find some means of increasing 
our native-born mRrine forces, whether the shipowners like it or 
not. It appeal's that the only way in which that could be done 
would be to compel every British vessel to carry a orew consisting 
t native-born seamen to the extent of, say, four-fifths of the 
nhole namber employed, and re-ennct the old law compelling 
^tish shipowners to employ none but British shipmasters. 
" 'b would be no hardship on the British shipowner, as there are 
more than enough qualified British masters to fill tbe ranks. 
E those foreigners who at present ai-e employed as masters in 
tritish ships will become naturalised citizens, by all means let 
them remain, but only on that condition. In reply it may be said, 
where are we to find British seamen to fill four-fifths of our 
crews, seeing they are not in existence ? In answer to this, it 
being a national question, it can only be said that the nation must 
t flnd the means of creating them, and until the means can be prO' 
bided, it must be a matter of compromise. It may be conceded 
pBor a short period of years that one-half of tbe able seamen, of any 
I (diip may be foreigners; after which the proportrion might be 
gradually reduced to one-fifth. 

As it is an undonbted fact, that we have admitted foreigners for 
centuries to the extent of one-fourth of the crew of a British ship, 
but only on condition that if she bad " one British seaman 
for every twenty tons burthen," any excess might be foreigneis ; 
and still fuiliber, that at the outbreak of every war, even that 
regulation had to be relaxed, when the great body of British 
seamen were required for and pressed into the service of the 
Navy, it would perhaps be unreasonable to shut out foreign 
men entirely. This veiy fact is, however, a strong argument in 
favour of our doing whatever may be* possibli 
La&tive sea-foree, seeing that the total number of able 
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THE BRITISH MERCANTILE MARINE.^ 

(British and foreign) now employed bears notliing like the pro- 
portion to the total number of persons employed in British vessels 
that it did in the first half of this century ; and therefore 
under present circnmstances to draw, say, 20,000 British seamen 
out of those employed would strip the Mercantile Marine of them 
almost completely, and leave our oversea traffic, and food suppliea, 
entii-ely at the mercy of the foreigner. Can any inhabitant of 
these isles contemplate such a state of mattei-s with complacency? 

It would seem clear, then, that some means must be provided 
for the increase of our seamen, and as to the means, there are 
three parties to be consulted— viz., the Govenunent, the Nation, 
and the Shipowners, Apparently, for over forty years neither 
party has done anything to assist in the education or training of 
the sailor, upon whom the safety of this couutiy, according to our 
premiss, depends. 

The Government, through its officials, has said, and atUl says, 
that it is not the province of a Government to educate the 
servants of the shipowner ; but in such a reply the national aide 
of the question is entirely ignored. The Legislature says, the 
shipowner requested to be relieved from the burden of the 
apprentice, and we thought fit, as a necessary corollary of our 
BVee Trade policy, to relieve him, without waiting to consider 
what would be its effect from a national point of view. 

The Shipowner says, why should we, in face of competition with 
the world, be compelled to educate the seaman, who may i-ua away 
from us, and leave us in the lurch, after being at the expense of 
his education ? Whilst sympathising with the shipowner on the 
hai-dship of foreign competition, we ai-e bound in justice to ask 
him this question ; Why should you be the only person relieved 
from the education of apprentices, as compoi'ed with almost every 
other branch of trade in the kingdom ? Your refusal to educate 
implies that yon are cai'eless of the qualifications of your seamen, 
and as long as you can get your masters to recognise and sign on 
any sort of man as an A.B. and have no fui'ther interest in the 
matter, yoii don't intend to worry yourself about it ! This indeed 
is not to be wondered at, eonsideiing the fact that you are able 
to insure yourself from loss in consequence of the iiKompetertae 
or mistakes of your servants the seamen, and are, perhaps, the 
only employee of labour in such a happy position. In this 
there is no consideration for the nation or its wants. The con- 
sequence of all this is, that the nation is landed in an impasse — it 
has urgent need of more seamen, and does not know how to obtain 
them. Out of this dilemma, as far as the Government and the 
nation are concerned, there are only two courses — the Govemn wat 
must either train more men specially to man our ships of H 
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oi- it must do sometbing towards the tnuiung of a greater body of 

seamen for general purposes, and compelling their employment in 

Britiuh ships. 

I There is another question which may be toucbe<l upon incident- 

Bftlly, and that is, the growing difficulty of finding employment for 

Poor increasing population, and especially of finding an outlet for 

mberle^ youths who entertain a desire for a sea life. It is not 

e of any diminution of that desii* that so few now enter 

1 it, but for the want of opportunity. An opening is now 

nly offered by shipowners to such lads ae have parents who con 

^ord to pay a premium, and who, of coui'se, only do that in the 

_ _ e that their sons will rL>ie in the service by becoming officers on 

^e earliest opportunity. Such lads are seldom content to serve 

'^ able seamen, when qualified, but if not immediately successful 

a. obtaining promotion loiter about, waiting an opportunity, and, 

e than likely, eventually became wasters altogether. 

What then is required is some means of laying bold of and 

idncating those who show an eai'ly desire to go to sea, and it 

B to the writer that the only course open is to i 
Jpery port in the kingdom Marine Training Schools, which should 
pipart such an education as shall fit the pupils for a atanum'a duty 
Dly, and not as navigators, under direct Government Supervision. 
'is need not necessarily be carried out in Training Ships, yet the 
|':schoo]s should be near the water, and boats be available for practice. 
llf possible, a small brig should be provided for instruction in the 
e of sails, ic., hut if this wei* found too espensive orimpractic- 
t, the very fact of teaching lads how to sail a boat would add 
Ksreatly to theii' usefulness. Two years in sucli a school after a 
, boy has passed the fifth standai-d in a Board School, ought to 
render him almost ns useful as an apprentice who has served two 
yeajB at sea, under ordinaiy conditions, and far better than nine- 
tenths of the ordinaiy seamen of the present day. Another two 
years bs ordinary seaman or apprentice on board a sailing ship, 
should render him as good an Able Seaman as will be found any- 

In view of uiaking such an education not only useful but neces- ' 

i-aaiy, the clause of the Merchant Shipping Act (57 A 58 Tict, 

^ft 60 s. 126) must be made compnlsoiy. There is no earthly 

1 why a period of service, entitling a man to be an able 

in, should not be as compulsory as a period of service for an 

in complying with this law the two years in a training 

]ibool should be considered as quite eqiial to two years at sea. 

Kow a& to the means of enabling such a scheme to be carried 

I have seen that there are objections to its being done by 

Vibe Government and the Legislature, on the one hand, 01- by the 
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Shipowners on the other ; each averring that it ia not its, or his, 
especial business ; hut it' it is a question of such national impw- 
twioe as TBiy good authorities contend it is, cannot there be 
pi-oposed a combined effort of all three calculated to effect tlie 
object ? Cmmot we avail ourselves of the common feelings of 
humanity to help us on the way ? The sentiment of human pify 
for the shipwrecked mariner leads to the gatheiing and expendi- 
ture of large auma of money every year, for the huccout of the 
mariner, and in pi'evention of loss of hfe hy our noble Life Boat 
Institution and our Shipwrecked Mariners' Society, as well ae 
Government aids for the same purpose. Would it not be quite h-i 
humane and noble a sentiment which would teach us to lay hold 
of the, perhaps wayward, youths of the land, and by a well- 
designal institution, set them on their feet, send them foi-ward on 
the path of life which they have chosen, and make them useful 
subjects in Her Majesty's realm ? There are thousands of sons of 
respectable parents who would willingly avail themselves of anch 
an Institution to get to sea, but whose parents are too poor tn 
educate them, or provide the necessary outfit, for a aea life. 
Under the old laws numbers of lads from the parochial schoolB 
were bound to the sea and provided with cm mitfit by the Guardians 
of the Poor. The law is, I believe, unrepealed, but as no Ship- 
owner now will take such lx>ys as apprentices, it has become 
virtually o1)solete. 

Let then the Government, the Nation and the Shipowner, join 
hand in hand to carry forward the good work. Let the Govern- 
ment insist upon British subjects in British ships — the Nation 
find the means to educate the youthful sailor — the Shipowner 
welcome him when ready, and accept him on a two years' appren- 
ticeship—at the end of which time he will be able to stand tdone. 
There must be " give and take " all round. It will no longer 
avail any one section to wrap itself up in its garment, and say 
" von jiogsumus." Tlie very life of the nation is at stake, and 
eiicli must «'(U'k for' the good of all. 
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APPENDIX A. 



A. LIST OF THB SHIPS FORMING THE FLEET OF KING EDWARD 
THE THIRD AND THE PORTS FROM WHICH THEY WERE 
DRAWN. 

No. of Ships. No. of Men. 



Great Yarmouth 43 

London 25 

Fowey, Cornwall 47 

Bristol 24 

Plymouth 26 

Dartmouth 31 

Sandwich 22 

Dover 21 

Winchelsea 21 

Weymouth 20 

Shoreham . . . . . . .26 

Southampton 21 

Newcastle 17 

Hull 16 

Lynn 19 

York I 

Harwich 14 

Ipswich 12 

The Mersey i 

Scarborough i 

Wrangel i 



Total 



409 



1905 
662 
770 
608 
603 

777 



19 
8 



These vessels had no cannons, as they were not heavy enough to carry 
hem. 



APPENDIX B. 



DESCRIPTION OF THE SHIPMAN, 

FBOM CHAUCER'S PROLOGUB. 
Reiffn of Edward the Third, Fourteenth Centary. 

A Schipman was ther wooyiig* fer bj west 

For ou(;ht I woot.t he was of DaTtemaath 

Hd 100(1 upon a louuc; ; as he uontbc 

In a gowD of faldjDgi to the Ene. 

A dagger hanging on a laas g hadde he 

Abuute his neclic under bL^ aim adoane 

The hoote eammer had mode his hen all biouD ; 

And certeinely he was a good felawe, 

Kul many a draught of njn had he jdtawu 

From Burdeax ward wbil that the chapman I) sleep, 

Of nyce conscience took he no keep. 

If that he faoghte and bad the beigher hand 

By water, he sente hem hoom to every land. 

But of his craft to reckne well his tides 

His atremes and bia dangers bim beiiides, 

His herbergh*[ and his mone, his lodemenage*' 

Ther was none such from Hull to Cartage. 

Hardy he was and wys to andeitake 

With many a tempest hadde his herd been sohake. 

He well knewe all the havones, as they were 

From Gootland to the Cape of Fynysterre, 

And every creyke in Brelsyne and in Spaync : 

Hia barge y-cleped was the " Mandeleyne I " 



I S^ayng, cdnntc scryc 


{ Lbu8, belt. 




1 Chapmsn, m«tt*»tit. 


1 Hcrbcrgh, pon o 




— Lodomensfie. iiiloWfic. (I, 


oflrM of L(xIemonl^:c were btld 


t tLu Cluqnc Pom 
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AN ABSTRACT OV THE PASSES AND CLASSES OV iSASTEW^^M 


AND MATES UNDER AN ORDER IN COUNCIL, igTH AUGUST^^I 
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APPENDIX D. 



APPRENTICES IN THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 



184s . 
1850 . 

1855 . 
i860 . 

1865 . 

1870 . 

1875. 
I880 . 
1885 . 
1890 . 
1894 . 



luclentures 




r 

lu existence. 


Eurolled. 




. 15*704 






5,055 






7,461 






5,616 






. 5,638 


. 18,303 . 




. 4,241 


. 16,004 . 




4,379 


. 14,667 . 




• 3,501 


. 10,437 . 




2,504 


. 8,650 . 




2,167 


. 8,455 . 




2,164 



From the Board of Trade Return, Juno 17, 1895, "Progress of British 
Merchant Shipping." 
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National School . . 
PdbUD School . , . 
" Wellesloy " Indian 

Training School . . 
Merchant Ventarers' . 
Co-operatiea Society . 
MatnematicaJ School 
Board School, Cliot 

Road 

Jubilee Board School 
Board School . . . 
Navigation School 

Grammar School . . 
National Higlier Grade 
School 



Marine School . 
Fishing School . 
National School 



College Mifsion, St. 

Joseph 

National School . . 
Intermediate School . 
No. 2 Nalional School 
Creagh „ 

Killeenleagh ,, 
Cahergal ,, 
Mount Zion School . 
Endowed School . . 




H.C.Tani,M,O.R 



W. Elford . . 
P. J. J. Brooks 
W. H. T. Pain 
G. Ward . . 

W. HewJt . . 
R. W. Liddell 
R. Cook . , 
Z. Soaping . . 



W. C. Jenkins 

S. Pope . . . 
L, Allen . , 
J. Bolam 

G. S. Deverell 



J. Muonsllj . 
I. H. Colvin . 
C. Hoanhane , 
C. Shine . . 
F. Murphy 
J. Rjan . . 
T. J. Hurley . 
F. McCarthy . 
P. O'DonoTBD 
T. O'Brien 

J. O'Callaghan 
J. HoCarthy . 
B. L. Hc^n . 
J. Hayes . . 
J. Hickey , 
J. McCarthy , 
J. ColliDs . . 
Rev. J. T. Haje 
F. Smith . , 





APPENDIX F. 

I PASSES IN CONhECTlOS WITH SOUTH KENSINGTON CLASSSS. 

Sbgsion, iS90-9t. 
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APPENDIX G. 



EDUCATIONAL STANDARD REQUIRED BY VARIOVS MARITIM 
POWERS FOB MASTERS AND MATES. 



Algebra 
Geometij . 

Trigonometrj . 

Meobanica 

Phyeics . 

Steam engine 

LaogoBgea 

Winds and cnirenls . 

Navigation 

Nautical astronomj . 
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the reader a knowledge of Element arv Mathematics only. 

z. The subject of Ghafhic Statics has only of recent years been generally 
applied in this country to determine the Stresses on Framed Stnictures; and 
in too many cases this is done without a knowledge of the principles upon 
l^cb the science is founded. In Mr. Anglin's work the system is explained 
from riBST PRINCIP1.ES, and the Student will find in it a valuable aid in 
determining the stresses on all irr^ularly- framed structures. 

3. A large number of PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, such as occur in tlie eTerT-day 
expeiience of the Engineer, are given and carefully worked out, some being 
■olved bolb analytically and graphically, as a goide to the Student. 

4, The chapteis devoted to the practical side of the subject, the Strength of 
Joints, Punching, Drilling, Rivetting, and other processes connected with the 
manufacture of Bridges, Roofs, and Structural work generally, are the result 
of MANV years' experience in the bridge-yard ; and the information given 
on this branch of the subject will be found of great value to the practical 
bridge-builder. 
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ID the EnuniDition of Fosaiis a probably 
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New and Attractive Wort by ProU COI.E. 

OPEN-AIR STUDIES! 

An Introduction to Geology Out-of-doors. 

With 12 Full-Page llluatrationa from Photographs. Cloth. 8a. Sd. 

Gknehal Cohtcnts.— The MatoriaUof the Enrth- a Moimtain HoUow 
— Down tiiB Valley — Along tlie Sliore — Auroaa the Plains — Dead Volcanoes 
—A Granite Highland — Tho Annals of the Earth— The Surrey HiUa^The 
Folds of tlio Mountains, 
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SGIENTJFIC AND TECHNOLOQICAL WORKS. 



SEWAGE DISPOSAL WORKS: 



A Quide to the Construction of Works for the Prevention of' 

Pollution by Sewage of Rivers and Estuaries. 



W. SANTO CRIMP, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S. 

Late Auiiunt'EnKUiKr. Loodon Ctiuilr CoudoL 
■*ith Tables, lUuslrations in the Ten, «nd 37 Lithographic Hates. M< 
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iDTRivcrFollutianiiindRecuininendi- 1 Chcitucal PrT>cess«. 

_ iofVarimnConimiMroia. , The Dispo™! of Sfwagt-tludge. 

^oorir ud Doily Flow urSEWiEc ThE PrEiniuiaii of Luid for Smnn Di>- 
^e Fail System us Affi^cuiiB Si^wDee. I pas^. 

^**--S«p«ratiniC}fRuD'inLerfniml£eSenp Table of Sewa^ Farm HBHaremuil. 




£ CO.'S PUBLWATIO: 



Griffin's "Pocket-Book" Sepies. 

Pocket Si7.e. Leather. Willi IDiittrations. 129. fld. 

HYGIENE (A Hand-Book of), 

SURGEON-MAJOR A. M. DAVIES, D.P.ILCamh., 



Qaneral Contents. 

Air and Ventilation — Water and Water Supply — Food and DietfDg — 
REmoval and DJapoaal of Sewage — Hiibitatious— Personal Hygiene^Soil* 
and Sites — Climate and Meteorology — Ciiusation and FrevGntioQ of Diseai* 
— Disinfection. 

" Tbc sluul linn alUvo IlLlle VDlDmc beropa la ll but tbe stller cnyfniiwaf *».niiTBII?S 
™«BL stilt JiistlT meriu Ui< pnlio tt ■iiimUiiioiu:]' ulli tonli. AttmcHie to tLo eie. auttoon- 

coBiprUB hLh lnronu4tlnn tiicwsnT];. CoMPAcr. hahhy, cohtbihrsbjti. lb cnrtbiblj' menli a 
hjfli ptue wnorw Uu tub-bnki oi ch« AK^J'-ScaUam BfcoriL 

" Wt] an siika to welcDino SorveuQ-MjijDr ThiTliv' biwk ... he hH limil amp^p flpportuDttf 

"ReiUFy aa ADMiaABLSBUOE. . . . AHOoTSArtbTwujiK Dr aETJULKIiOHrull DrtnfannAUan-" 
—TlH BuspUal 

relatliiEtii'HFeii]nsoLmi,T aail Li'ir.rCAU^T IBimi'aBll uid dui u'refereni^'' Ll'felj.'we Ihiiik^ 
Mbiirio tavourilo Itrt-lnwk."— l^illic Utallh. 



Large Sva Hanil-TOme Cloth. 12a. ed. 

BLEACHING & CALICO-PRINTING. 

A Short Manual for Students and 

Practical Men. 

By GEORGE DUEEE, 



■ WILLIAM TUKNBULL 



LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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' SCISNTlFrO AND TEOENOLOGICAL WORM. . I 



BV J. 



R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, B.A, 



lAVIS (Prof. Ainsworth): BIOLOGY (An EW 

wenlary Texl-Euok of). In large Crown Svo, Cloth. SECOND Editkh" 
fcHT I. Vegrtable Morphology and Physiology. Wiih Complen 
GloBBary and 12B Illuslralions. Price 8s. 6d. 
11. Animal Mohpholocv and Physiology. Wiih Compleie 
Glossary and loS Illustraljons. Price 10s. 6d. 



BACH PAKT SOLD SEPARATELY. 




Note— The Second Edition has been thoroughly Revised an 
and includes all (he leading selected Types in the various Organic 


d Enlargi 
Groups, 


IH1.ATBD AMD COHPLBTE SCIHNCK. The glosaarkl Indeji is a HOIT USEJU 


svsnuiA 



)AV1S (Prof. Ainsworth): THE FLOWERING 

PLANT, as Illustraling the First Principles of Botany. Large Crawo 
Svo, with numerous Illustrations. 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 
" ll would be hard >□ And a Tcii-book which would bElur guide ihe siudenl in an iccunM 
Wrted« ijfniodirn discovorie* in Bonny. . . . The (CI Kirn FIO 
SOiE coociK cipaiitinn of nit^ rUNCirLss make It valiuble foredi 
^^^*" -'■ilrteroB Iht Phyait^ey of Flowers, an at^wurai/* Hivmflsttiyi 
nnMBUcr, Kemer, and Lubbock, of what ii known of [he Ferti 



Z"^ 



'AVIS and SELENKA: A ZOOLOGICAL 

POCKET-BOOK; Or, Synopsis of Animal Classification. Comprising 
Definitions of the I'liyla, Classes, and Orders, with Explanatory Remarks 
and Tables. By Dr. Emil Sslenka, Professor in the University of 
Eilangen. Authorised English translation from the Third German 
Edition. In Small Post Svo, Interleaved for tlie use of Students. Limp 
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OBASLSS ORIFFIN <fc 00:8 PUBLWATJONB. 



GAS, OIL, AND AIR ENGINES: 



Bv BRYAN DONKIN, M.Inst.CE. 

SBCOND Edition, Revised thronghoul and Enlaiged. With numerous 
addilional Illustrations. Large 8vo. 355. 

Geheial CoBTBiTE.— Gas EngHies I" Gtncral Dtscription— Hiiiorv and Devtlop- 
BiBBl— Brilijli, Ftencli, ai.d Gfroian Gas Enginca-Gai Prwiiicti™ for Motivt Powei— 
Theoty of ihr Cos Engiot— Chemical Composiuon of Gi« ia Ga! Eaginet— Utilisation of 
Hut— EipluiioD and CDmbluliDO. Oil HOtOn :— Hltloiy aod DeiclapmEnt— Varioui 
TVrPB-Pncstmtin'i and other Oil Eculnes. Hot-Alr Ene&Leai— Hiiloir ud Derelop- 
mcDI— Varioiu Type! : Srirling's, Eiicuon'i, &c, &c 

"Tlie BUST BOOK HOW PUBLISHED aa Gas, Oi], and Air EneintB. . . . Will be of 
VBHV GBEAT fHTER&ET u ihc nunetoud pittcticaL en^tiSETB who have 10 malec thtm^lvct 
familiar with the motot of the da^. . . - Mr, Donkin has the advantage of LOhu 

"TheintellljienceihuMr. BaVAH Dokhin haipubUiOied a Teit-bonk should be liooD 
HEWS in all who doire reliable, upfo-dateiafoiinaliDn. . . . His book Is.mdst TiusLy, 
' 1 of book for whicb evetybody inlEr- 



Sai.i.„ , 

i ID have been omilxei/'—Jnaiiai o/Gai L^k/int. 



INORGANIC CHEIVIISTRY (A Short Manual o1 



Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 75. 6d. 
*' A wcU-writlen, dear and acciirate Elemctitary Manual of Inorganic Chemutrr. 
safFce heartily ia liteEyiteDi adopted liy Ilri Dupr* ' ■■■ ■ '■' - " 



ft.m!^' 




HINTS ON THE PRESERVATION OF FISH, 

IN REFERENCE TO FOOD SUPPLY. 

Y J. COSSAR EWART, M. D,, F. R. S. E., 

Reciu Frofeuor of Natural Histaiy, Uoivervty of ELdinburctb 

In Ciovm 8vt>. Wrapper, 6d. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAlfD. 



BRIDGE-CONSTRUCTION 



aOIENTIFIG AND TEOBNOLOOIOAL WORKS. 



Secokd Edition, Rtvistd. Ji»yai Ssd, Willi nuv 

13 Lilho^raphic Platts. IlanJsoml Cloth. Prici yu. 



(A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON): 

Being a Test-Book on the Constmctioa of Bridges in 

Iron and SteeL 

FOR THE USE OF STUDENTS, DRAUGHTSMEN. AND ENGINEERS. 

By T. C L a X T N F I D L E R, M. 1 n s t. C. E., 
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"Mc. PtdLBB'S BCCOKSa ariaes from the 

KI^ICITT or TRFjtTulliT duiiltiyed on PVfry page. . . . Theory ia kept in 
InrduiittiDii to practioe, and bis honk is. therefore, as useful to girdnr-iBakent 
, to atndentB of Bridge ConHtruction."-C' TAe ArtUttcf on tlie Sic<m4 

" Of ute yB«r« the Americian treatises on Practioal and Applied MedionicB 

kve tkken the lead . . . since tbti opening up of a vast continent haa 

reo tbe American engineer a number of new bridge -probleinii to solve 

. . . bnt ne look to tUe pubseht Tbbatibb as BnnHtB-CoNsTBUcmoN, tutd 

the Forth Bridge, to bring na to tbe front »j[»in." — Engmenr, 

'"OoBof the yERYBBST RBOKNT WORKS oo the Strength of MaterisJg and it» 



application to Bridge-Conatruction. . , Well repays a careful Study,"— 
" 'd isDiaPBNSABLK nANHBOOKfortbe practical Engineer. "—JTofti™. 



low PLANTS LIVE AND WORK 



A Simple Introduction to Real Life in the Plant-world, 
Based on Lessons originally given to Country Children. 

Bv ELEANOR HUGHES-GIBB. 

With Illustrations. Crown Svo. Cloth. 25. 6d. 

,* Tbe attenlion of all interesled in tbe Scientific Training of the Votu^^ 
^lequcBtcd to ibis iieligutfullv fri^sh anit charming liitlb, book. 
"" "' " 'o be in Ihe hnnds of every Mother and Teacher throughout the land. 

" The child's attention ia first secured, and then, in language aiMTLK, TBI 
^^,^,r,.-,,, .^^,.„.,-„ n.= first leasons in plant-life are set before it "— 
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i6 CHARLES QRIFFtN di CO.'S PUBLIOATIONS. 

ORE & STONE MINING^ 

C. LE NEVE FOSTER, D.Sa, F.R.S., 
Seconii Edition', Wiih Fioniiapiece Had 716 IHustialions, 34S.J 
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GENERAL CONTENTS. 
INTr6dUCTI0N. Mode of DccurrencB of Minarala: CliiraiHciKion: 
-lepoaiu, Mitue^— bliiamplas: Alum, Amber. Anlirnony. Arsenic. Aalieatos, , 

Barylw, Bornx, Uoric AL-id, Curbnniu Acid, CJsy. Cubalt Ore, Copper Ore, Or , 

l''llnL Fnashme, liold Ore, Gtiapliite, GypHDrii. Ice, Iron Ore, Lead Ore, MineanMe 
On, Mica, Natural (jiu. Sitrale at Sods, Oinkerite, Pelrolenni. PhoanhaU otUme 
folBHlum SalD. Qiilcluilver On, ISaJt, Silver Ora. Slate, Sulpliur. Tin Ore. Zinc Ore. 
FaulU. Prospectins: Chance Diaaoverien — Adientitioua Find' — Uealorn u t, 
Guide to .Mineral— A^»^f'rE^ed Miiienb-Surface Indioationo. BorlnE! Un* ot 

Bare-bol.^'-M.'( U <ii ISi<rlni; UdIch: i. By liobilion. ii. Hy PeroniisiDii with Rodi, 

ill. By rer<?ii-<-i<iii imiIi \'. lya. BreaklnE Ground: Hand Tooli— Machinary — 
Tranimi?.,.,,, .^( l'..>i..,- Iv.i^Matinp Mflclimer^ : i. Sleam DUeem, il. Dredjeil, 
ill. Hock M;i!l-, iv. M.(l,.:i™ turCa«ln)c Grooi'es, v. MachinM for Tunneltinjt— 
Modes of iiHiiiir llo:t.— bn.ine nnd SinkinK-Fire^ttimr-EicamlinK liT Water. 
Supiiorling Exeavallons: 'limbering— Musnnry—Mr'ta ilia 8 upporre— Watertight 
LininxB-SDecinl PiDccasca. ExploiWtion : Open Works I-Hydraollc Minin— 
Kiioav»tioii or Minpmla iinJer Water— Kitraotiim ot MinpralB by Welb 

hole»— Cnd«rKround W orkings—a-d»— Veins— Majwes. HaulB^ or Ti. „ 

Undercrnnnd: by Slioot'!, Pipes, PefsoTia, SledRpt, Vpiiicles. Boilways, Machinery, 
Boats—Conveyaiipe above Urtiund. Hoisting or Winding: Mnton, Drums, ud 
Pulley Pramea— Itopas, Chama, and Attaehments—ReMtilaeles— Other Appiiances— 
Snfeiy A priiiiinpea— Testing Ropes— Pneuniaric Hi)istin>i. DralnoBe : Snriaeo Wator 
— Dams— bi'fli 11a .'e Tunnels— Siph dob— Winding Machinery --Pumping Engine* 
nbovo Rround-Pumpinit Engines below (rrnuud-Co-DperBlitfi Pumpinff. VenUla,- 
tion: Attiioapbere of Mines— Caoaes of Pollution of Air— Nstopil VentHatimi— 
Artitieial Ventilation : i. Furnace Ventilfttion. ii. Mectunical Ventilation— Tntln( 
the Quality of Air— Measuring the Quantity and Prewura of the Aii— KfBctenoy or 
Tenlilttting Applianeea — Reaistanpe caused l,y Friction. Lighting: Reflecled 
DayliRht— Caiidles-Torohei-Lampa-WellB Ll^ht-Safety Lainps-Oaih-Elaoirio 
Light. Descent and Ascent: StepsandSlidea— Ladders— BuckeCsandCuea— Man 
Engine. Divssiae': 1. Meolianioal Proceesea: Wasiiiug, Hand Picking, Breaking 
Up, Consolidation, ,Screening — ii. Processes depending on Physical Properti«B! 
Motion iu Water. Motion m Ali^DBsiciutlon- Liguehotion and Distillatton- 
Magnetic A 1 traction -iii. Chemical Proceswi: Solution, Eraporation and Cnrual- 
)isUJon, Atmospheric Weathering, Calcination. Cementation, Amalmmation—Ap- 
plication of Processes— Loss in Dressing— Sampling. Ftdnolples of Employmmt 
of Mining Labour : Payment by Time, Measure, or Weight-By Combination of 
these — By Value of Product. Le^tatlon affaotlng Kinos and Quapries: 
■Ownership— Taxation- Working Reg Illations— Metalliferous Mines Kegulaiion Aoti 
—Coal Mines Regulation Act— Other Statulei. Condition of Che Miner : Clotliinjt 
—Hou9in!{— hid ucatl on — Sickness— Thrift— Recreation. Accidents: Death Rate ot 
Mlnera from Aooideata— Relative Accident Mortality Underground and Abovo- 
ground — Claaaifi cation oi Accidents — Ambulance Training. 
"ThU EFOCH-UAKiHQ work , . , appeals to ubn or bkpehibncs no less thaa In 

gnat inte Kit. . . . A.Aaan.'a\T'M>niTilti-''—Bir(-andHiillr-tmhH»iicMtZtilimg. 
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'GRIFFIN'S ELECTRICAL PRICE-BOOK 



>For El 
■Mtmiir 



Edited dv H. J. DOWSING, 

sjtht IntliiKlhte/EhclricalEngi^m: a/ Iht Setitlt <•/ Arit ; tflluL, 



Past I.— PRICES AND DETAILS OF MACHINERY AND APPARATUS. 

Part II.— USEFUL INFORMATION CONCERNING THE SUPPLY OF 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY; Complete Estimates; Reports, Rules and Regu- 
lations, Useful Tables, &c. ; and General Information regarding the carrying out 
of Electrical Work. 

" The Electsical Pbici-Book eemovbs all mvsthiv »bDul Ihi; caa nf Klectricul 
Fowei. By iu aid the ixfinib thai will be eatailEd by ulilisioe eleLliii:iIy on a large or 
couU aalr — '-- -■" -■ ■" ■— ■'■ ■■ ■-'■ ■ ■'■■-'■ ■ "— 




JRIFFIN (John Joseph, F.C.S.) : 

CHEMICAL RECREATIONS: A Popular Manual of Experiment*] 
Chemistry. With 540 Engravings of Apparatus. 7'enlh Edition. " 
Svo, Cloth. Complete in one volume, doth, gilt top, ia/6. 

Part I. — Elementary Chemistry, 2/. 

Part II.— The Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements, lo/( 

KGURDEN (Richard Lloyd, Authorised SurveycM 

for the Goveroments of New South Wales and Victoria) : 

TRAVERSE TABLES : computed to Four Places Decimals for ereiy 
Minute of Angle up to 100 of Distance. For the nse of Surveyors and 
Engineers. Fourth ElilTioN. Folio, strongly half-bound, 21/, 
%• PuiHshed ■uiilh CsncurroKe ef the Sumyors-GcneriU for Ncm Stiik 
fVales and Vicleria. 



wiEhout them." — En 
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m Grifnn's Standard Publications ^^ 


I ENGINEERS, ELECTRICIANS, ARCHITECTS, BaiLDERS, 


1 NAVAL CONSTBUCTORS, AND SURVEYORS. 


2, 8. 24 


W Applied Mechanics, . Eankinb, Browse, Jamieson, 3 


Civil Engineering, . 


Pkof. Bankine, 


32 


Bridge-Construction, - 


Prop. Fidler, . 


15 


Design of Struetupes. . 


8. Anglin, . 


4 


Sewage Disposal Works, 


Santo Crimp, 


11 


Traverse Tables, . 


K L. GlIKDEHf, . 


17 


Harine Engineering, 


A. E. Seatos, . 


42 


Stability of Ships, 


Sir E. J. Beed, 


35 


The Steara-Engine, - 


Raskike, Jahiesok, 


32,24 


Chemistry for Engineers, 


Blount & Bloxam, 


5 


Gas, Oil, and Air-Engines, 


Bbtan Donkin, 


14 


Boiler Construction, 


T. W. Tkaill, . 


45 


„ Management, 


B. D. MoNEO, . 


38 


Fuel and Water (for 


f SCHWACKHOFBR AND 

\ Bkowke, 


} " 


Steam Users), 


Machinery and Millwork, 


Prof, Ran kins, 


32 


Hydraulic Machinery, . 


Prop. Robinson, 


39 


Metallurgical Machinery, 


H. C. Jenkins, 


38 


Nautical Text-Books, 


Captain Blackmore (Ed)., 19> 


Useful Rules and Tables 


f Profs. Rankihe and 


} 3. 


■ for Engineers, &;c., . 


i Jamiesoh, 


■ Electrical Pocket-Book, 


Munro and Jamikbon, 29 


m Electrical Price-Book, ■ 


H. J. Dowsing, . 


17 


H The Calculus for Engineers, Ftior. Eobt. H. Smith, 44 


H Graphic Tables for Con- 






■ version of Measurements, Pkop. Bobt. H. Smi 


H, 44 


1 Marine Engineers' Pocket 






■ Book, ... 


Seaton and Eounthwaite, 4a 


H Nystrom's Pocket-Book, 


Dennis Marks, . 


29 
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■ Griffin's Standard Publications 


1 GEOLOGISTS, MINE- MANAGERS, AND METALLURGI 


TS. 

3(i 


B Geolog-y (Stratigraphical] 


E. Ethkeidge, . 


■ (Physical). . 


Prop. Seelkv, . 


30 


m „ (Practical), . 


PiioF. Cole, 


10 


„ (Introduction to 




10 


Mine Accounts, . 


I'lio/LAws, 


26 


Mine-Surveying-, 


B. H. BRO0Ge, . 


8 


Mining-. Coal, . 


H. W. Hughes,. 


22 


Ore and. Stone, 


Prop. Le Neve Foster, 


16 


Blasting- and Explosives. 


0. GUTTMANN, . 


21 


Assaying, . 


C. k J. J. Beringer,' 


6 


MetaUupgy, 


Phillips asd Badeeman, 


31 


,, (Introduction to) 


P]!OF. Roberts-Adetbn, 


38 


., (Elementary), 


Pkok. Sextok, . 


43 


Copper. Metallurgry of. 


Thos. Gibb, 


38 


Gold, 


T. K. Robe, 


m 


_ Getting Gold. . 


J. C. F. JoHNSO-v, 


26 


K Iron, Metallurgy of, 


Tdom. Tdbner, . 


45 


1 Griffin's "Hea 


th" Publications. 


37 


f Ambulance. 


Dft. HiunELL, 


Disinfection and Disinfec 






tants, 


Dr. Kideal, 


36 


First Aid at Sea, 


Wm. Johnson Smith, . 


37 


Foods and Poisons, . 


A. Wynter Bltth, . 


7 


Hygiene. 


Sur(;eok-Major Davieb, 


12 


Practical Sanitation, 


Dr. Geo. Keid, . 


36 


^ Sewage Disposal Works, 


Santo Crimp, . 


11 


K Hygienic Prevention o 


f Dh. Sqdire. \Sbs Medical 


H Consumption, 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TSCBNOLOOfCAL WORKS. 



Griffin's Ciiemical and Technological Pnblications. 



Chemistry for Engineers, 
Builders, and Manu- 
facturers, 

Agpicultural Chemistry, 

Bleaching- and Calico- 
Prlntingr, 

Cements, ■ 

Dairy Chemistry, 

Disinfec3tants, - 

Dyeing, 

„ and Cleaning, 

Eleetro-Metallurgy, . 

Electric Smelting, . 

Foods, Analysis of, . 

Gas Manufacture, 

Oils, Soaps, Candles, 



Mil. Bi.orKT AND Bloxam, 
Phop. J. M. H. Mdnro, 



Ceo. Duerk, 

i;. R. Rbborave, 

H. D. IlicnMOND, 

Dlf. PilDEAL, 

MM. Knecht and Kawson, i 

«. H. HORST, . 

W. G. M'Millan, . 
lioRCUKits AND M'Millan, 
WvNTEn Blytii, . 7 

\V. AtkinsonButterpield, 9 
Dn. Alder Whioht, . 48 



I 

33 

35 
3G 
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Painters' Colours, Varnishes, CJ, H. Hurst, . 23 
Petroleum, . MM. Redwood and Hollow ay, 34 

Photography, ... A. Bkotuers, ., . 6 

I Poisons, Detection of, . \Vv.vter Bltth, . 7 

Textile Printing, . . Sevmol-r Eothwell, . 41 
l 
^ c 



I In Large Sfiu, v'itk Illustrations and Folding-Plates, los. 6d 

BLASTING: 

I Handbook for the Use of Engineers and others Engaged i 

Mining, Tunnelling, Quarrying, &e. 

By OSCAR GUTTMANN, Assoc, M. Inst. C.E. 

\Mtmi^ aflluSwtlJas/ Ciyil E»ginet'i and AKiUauyy^^ 



, Ci^il Ei^ .^ . 

tru/lhr ijaf.Rcjt.GialagKalliulituli 
Gbnebal Contents.— Historical Sketch— Blasting Materials — Blasting Pow- 
K'i^S — Various Powder-mixtures — Gan-cotton— Nilro-glycerine and Dynamite— 



Other Nitro-eom pounds — Sprengel's Liquid (h 
Blasting — Qualities, Dangers, and Handling c 
Materials— Apparatus for Measuring Force— B 



[ Explosives-Olher Mea; 
£>!plosives — Choice of Blasting 
:ing in Fiery Mines — Means of 
_ - = . s—MaehinB-drilling— Chamber 

lines— Charging of Bore-holes— Determination of the Charge— Blasting in Bore- 
holes— Firing— Straw and Fuze Firing- Electrical Firing— Suhsli lutes for Electrical 
Rrirg— Results of Working- Various Blasting Operations— Quajrying— Blasting 






"TUtAi 



1 Wooden Structures— Blasting ir 



earth, under water, of ic 
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OBARLEa ORIFFIN A OO.'S PUBLICATIOya. 

COAL-MINING (A Text-Book of) 



HERBERT WILLIAM HUGHES, F.G.S.,-^^ 

:, Royal School of Mioci, Cerdfiuued CoUiErr Manajter. 
Third Edition. In Dtmy ^u, Handsome Cloth. With very Numermu 
niuitratioHS, ntoslly reduced /ro"! Wdrkitig DnrtBiHg!. 1 &[. 

s of eollieiy work have been fuHy described, on the ground thai 

than by bold strokes of engineering. , . . tt frequently happens, in particular 
localities, that the adoption of a combination of small impravemenCs, any of 
wbjcti \newed separately may be of apparently little value, turns an improGlablE 
' — a paying aTie."^E:ilrait/rnm Aalhor's Preface, 



I 
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GENERAL CONTENTS. 

awlogy: Rocks -Fuilu—Ordu of Succcshod— Qtrbonirerous Syslein in BriUiL 

fia&iDlifoi Goal: Borine— various appliKnccs used— Devices employed to meet DifEcultA 
ot deep Boring— Special methodi of Borisi'Macher & Flali'i, American, snil Dianond 

Klema— Accident! to Boring— Coat of EomiE—Use of Boreholes. BTBOlcliiB Groniul: 
ill— Tranjimlssion of Pover; ComprffiBed Air, Elecmcily— Power Machine Drillt— Coal 
Cutting by Madunony^-Cost if Coal Culting— Exihtosives— BlaaiinE io Dry add DusEy 
Mines— Blasting by Electricity— Varions methods to supersede BklstinE, Sinking: 
FoBition, Fonn, lad Sieof thiifl— Openuion of getliiwdowii Co " SteD'--liead "—Method af 
imceeding nfterwanlB— Lining shafts -Keening out Water by TubhinK— Cost of Tubbioi:— 
Sinkioft^ BorinE — Kind - Chaudron, ainl Lipmann methods— SinkiDg throut^h Quickundi 
— C«c of Sinking- Prallminary Opeiatloos : Driving unde^iround Kcada — SuF^uniiK 
RdoE: Ttmberinje, Chocks or Cngn, [ion and Steel Supports and Masonry— ArmnKmcDr^ 
laset. Mathoaa of Worttng: Shaft, Pillar, and SokiJence— Bord and Pillar Syston.— 
LancaihiK Method— Loni^vall Method— Double Stall Method— WorkuiE Steep flramt 
Waridng Thick Seams-Working Seams l)-ing leac together- Spontaseoiis CGmhmtua. ' 
Haulage: Rails— Tubs -Haulage by Horses— SeU".actiiig Inclines— Direcl-actina HbuImb 
—Main and Tail Kope— Endless Chaui - Endless Rope-Comparison. WlnSliW: Kt 
Frames — PulleYS—CiEe5—B.upcs— Giiidfs— Engine*— Drums-B rakM-Counlerbalandng— 
ExpanuoD — Condensaticpn — Compound £nifine5— Prevention of Overwinding — CalchuatEHt 
top— Cbaising Tubs— Tub Controllers— Signalling. Pmnping: Bucker and Huacer 
Pumps- SupportingPipes in Shaft— Valves — Suspended lifts for Stoking— Cornish mil 
Ball Enginei— Dav^ Biaerential Engine- WorthtogiDn Pump— Calculations at to liie of 
Pumps— Draming Deer Workings— Dams. TanlilBitiiui: Ijuantity ot aii reqairBd— 
Gaiei m« with in Minu— Cwl-dtist— I^ws of Friction- Production of Air-cuitnu— 
Haiiual Vfcniilation- Furnace Ventilation- Mechanical VentilaloRS— Efficiency of Faiu— 
Comparisoa of Furnaces and Fans— Dlstdbntion of the Air-currsnt— Measurement of lat- 
cumncs. LdghUag; Naked Lights —Safely Lamps— Modem Lamps— CoQclusiont — 
Lodringand Cleaning Lampi—Elecltic Ijghl Undetnound— Delicate Indicatora. Weita 
at SniOiaa; Boilers— Mechanical Stoking- Coal (Snvcyara— Workshops. Fnpanttoa 
of Ooal Kit Uarket : General Considerations— Tinpltn— Screens— Varying the Biiei mads 

■ - ~ Its-RovolvinsTablei-LoadtogShoots-TypiHdlll— ---■—- 

Washing — Dry Ca 



Establishments — Coal Washing — Dry (Z^Dal Cleaning — BtiquO 
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PAINTERS' 
COUOURS, OILS, AND VARNISHES s 

A Practieal Manual. 



Geneeal Contents. —Introductorv— The Compositioi 

s of PiGMENTs, White, Red. Yellow and Orange, Green, 
d Black— LAKES-<;olour and Paint Machinery— Paint Vehicles 
-Vaknisbes. 



wilb."—Cirmiit and Dnvriit- 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

GARMENT 
DYEING AND CLEANING 

A Ppactieal Book for Practical Men. 

With Numerous Illustrations. Is. 6d. 

y GKNaHAI, Contents.— Technology of the Teitile ribres— Garment Cleaning 
.I^ng of Textile Fabrics— Bleaching— Finishine of Dyed and Cleaned Fabrics— 
bourim and Dyeing of Skin Rugs and Mais — Cleaning and Dyeing of Feathers — 
jlore Cleaning and Dyeing — Straw Bleaching and Dyeing — Glossary of Drugs 
^^■^d Chanicals— Useful Tahles. 

'o-dj^tb hind book has lone been wanted, and Mr. Hu»f. who ban produced 

rable worlu. has done DDlblng mort; complcle than this. An importaDE work, 

Lhat several of the branches of the crafE here treated upon arc afiDOst Bntircly 

ofworkera. The price bnngs it wilbin tha reach 

4. WAHT . . . ought lo he in ihe handi id 
LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 1 



WORKS BT 
MDREW JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., M.I.E.E., F.R.S^ 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S ADVANCED MANUALS. 

/« U'-g: Crmn Bi-d. J^i4/!y liluslraM. 

11. STEAM AND STEAM-ENGINES (A Text-Book on). 

For [he Use of Sludenls preparing for Compelilive Enaminationi 
Wilh over 20O lUustratioiis, FQlding Plates, and Exammalion Papers. 

Eleventh Eoitio."'. Revised and Enlarged, 8/6. 

"Professor JamiuoD titscinares rhe reader by his clbarnr^} 
.,__ _ - ^^ published forlhe u» of ScudeDTK." — Ertpntt 

2. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (An Advanced Text-" 

Biiok on). Specially arranged for Advanced and ■• Honours " SWdcnis. 

3. APPLIED MECHANICS (An Advanced Text-Book on). 

Vol. I.— ComprisinE Part I. ; Tlie Principle of Work and its applica- 
tions; Part II.; Gearing. Price 7e. fid. SECONri Edition. \N(nB riady. 



Medly the I 



I 



I 



PROFESSOR JAMIESON'S INTRODUCTORY MANUALS. 

With numereiis imuilralkm and ExamiHalioH Paf/rs. 

1. STEAM AND THE STEAM-ENGINE (Elementary Text- 
Book on}. For First- Year Students. Fil-Th EdIIton. 3/6. 

2. BIAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (Elementaiy Text- 
Book on}. For First-Year Students. IcitinTH Edition. 3/6. 



3. APPLIED MECHANICS (Elementary Text-Book on). 

Specially arraneeii for First- Year Students. Sbcond Edition. 3,6. ' 



A POCKET-BOOK of ELECTRICAL RULES and TABLES.J 

FOR THE USE OF ELECTRICIANS AND ENGINEERS. 
Pocket Size. Leather, Ss, 6d. Tu'il/!h Edition, revised and enlarged. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 





In Two Large 8vo Volumes, 920 
pp., with a SUPPLEMENTARY 
Volume, containing Specimens 
of Dyed Fabrics. Handsome 
Cloth, 45s. 




26 OBASLES GRirwrn S OO.'S PUBLIOATICIXB. 

GETTING GOLD: 

A GOLD-MINING HANDBOOK FOR PRACTICAL MEN. 
J. C. F. JOHNSO?r, F.Ct.S., A.I.M.E., ^| 

Life Meniher AuBirnlaBisa MIne~Ma.in>geni' Aisocijitlaii. ^^^| 

Crown Sir.'), Exlra.. Willt Illii-<f.ralioni'. Cloth, 3t. 6d. ^H 
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NEW VOLUME OF GBIFFIN'S MINING SERIES. 

Edited by C. LB NEVE FOSTER, D.Sc, F.R.S., 



line Accounts and Mining Boolt-keeping, 

A Manual for the Use of Students, Managers of 

Metalliferous Mines and Collieries, and 

others interested in Mining:. 

Witli very Nmnsroits Examples taken from the Actual I^actiea 
of leading Mining Companies IhroujhotU the world. 



JAMES G. LAWN, Aasoc.K.S.M., 

mar or Mining al tiia Sontii Atrluan School i^r Mjnes, C»pf 

Kiniherloy, and JohaoBoilrarK. 

In Large Svo. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND, 






WALTER G. M'MILLAN, r.I.O., F.C.S.J 

ELECTRIC SMELTING AND REFINING: 

A PRACTICAL MANUAL OF 
■ Xhis Eithaction ANn Treatjibst of Metals dv ELEcrnicAL Mbthob 

Boing thn " ELEKTEO-METALLdBQIE " of Dr. W. BoKCHKHS. 

TmniflatedfTom the Serotid German Edition 

By WALTER G. M'MILLAN, F.T.O., F.C.8. 

1 large 8vo, With Numerous lUuitraliona and Three Foldiiig-P!at«i 



rer. Alreadr in the e> 



SoTlK 



,i,t.. :: ^I.L. .,..W: rnvtliods. Dr. BoROHEHS' woTk ii sokdoiFlsdgcd u the 

ilj i>ii tlio auhjtiL't in Gormany, Htiil the Bnellsh ver^on, from the able 

m (dUr. W. Ii. M'MlIJiAN Uathorot tlie vrell-lmown Treatise on filectco-Deposltlaa 
id meotm-PlBtiDg) will, It Is believed, t&ke oqunl rank in Eoelish-ipealdng oouutrlea. 



ELECTRO-METALLURGY (A Treatise on 

Embracing the Application of Electrolysis to the Plating, Depositing, 
Smelting, and KeSniog of various Metals, and to the Repro- 
duction of Printing Surfiicoa and Art- Work, Sc. 

By WALTER G. M'MILLAN, F.I.C., F.C.S. 
With numerouB lUuatratioua. Lnrge Crown 8vo. Cloth 10b. 6d. 

jKHbal Contents.— Inti 
._ be otoeiTwl m Eiectro-t 
Caeuuuig ind Preparation of \ 
af Plated Qooda-Ekotro-Dei 

- - ■■ .of Nickel _. , , 

', and Biamath i KlBotra-chramv — Eleetni-UepoaitlDn ef AUojs- 
HeaOT-iueiviDreiciu Extraodan and Hefiuing I'roceaie) — Rcooveir of cnrtiiin 
Itatala from Iheu- Solutions or Wael* SnbsUncei— Determination of the rcoportJoD 
if Metal in certuD DepoaitiuK SolntiouH— Appendii. 

" This excellent treatise, . . . one of the best and m .. 

pannnla hitherto published on Elaetro- Metallurgy." — ElcctTicai Rtviae. 
" This work will he a STiNUASD." — Jeweller. 

"Any metalluigical process whidi BEDccsa the cost of produo 
flttiut of neceaaity prove of great commoraial importance. . . . 
[feoommend this manual to ALt who are iaterosted in the PHACriol 
N of electrolytic procesaea." — Nalwre. 



1 




MACKENZIE {Thos., Master Mariner, F.R.A.S.)= 

PRACTICAL MECHANICS: Applied Io ilie Requirbments o-a 

llie Sailor. Crown 8to, with numerous Illustrations. Handsome 

Cloth. 3s. 6d. IGnJin's Nautical Seritr^ 

" CalcukteJ to be of (iin*T pkaoticiL Mrvico."— rnij^ny. 

" This BSceLLUNT bouk . . . uoatiilDB a l^bgb auouijt of intonii&ticni. " 

—tratur^. 

" WKrx WORTH the nmney . , . will be found l! 



5^i 



] Ships' Officers' ruokcasb will hencaforth be uoniiileU 



Captain Mackknxik') „ _. 

jroftrs' experience at sea, it hsa UM me hote much man there it to aeguire."- 
(Lelter to the Pubiiihers from a Maater Marinur). 



MILLAR {W. J., C.E., late Secretary to the Inst. 

of Engineers and Shipbuiidecs in Scotland) : 

LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE: How to Fish ti!I-,m. Crown 
Svo, with Diagrams. 3s. [Griffin's Nautical Seria, 

" CoNOiUKtYiind rLBAHLvwBiTTEM . , , Cannot but pTo»e an acqniriteiai 
to those studying Navijratii>D."—J1f urine EvgrneeT. 

" Young Seamen will find it HASiiv oDd usepvl, simple and clbab."— Tie 
Enghiter. 



Sboond Edition. Enlarged, and very /ally lUustrattd. Cloth, is. 6ii. 

STEAM - BOI LE RS: 

theib defects, management, and construction. 
By R D. M U N U 0, 

Chirf Ensinttr oflht ScoUUh Boiler Innrance and Efgini IsapediaH Company. 
This work, written chiefly to meet the wanta of Mechanics, Enginft- 



, .. jd Boiler- attendants, alao coDtains infonnatioD oE the first Import' 
every user of Steam-power. Itiaa PRACTlOALwork written for prac- 
len, the language and rules beine throughout of the simplest nature. 
A raluable companion for workmen and engineers engaged abont Steam 



Boilers, ought to be earefuUr studied, and always AT hakd."—Ci5U. Owmiiaw, 
" The BUDJect« referred to are handled in a trustworthy, clear, and praotioa) 



KITCHEN BOILER EXPLOSIONS: Why 

they Occur, and How to Prevent their Occurrence? A Practical Hand- 
book based on Actual Experiment. With Diagrams and Coloured Plate, 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND- 



I MUMBO J 



mUTiriC AND TECBNOLOGWAL WORKS. 



MUHRO A; J AMIESOM'8 ELECTRICAL POCKET-BOOK. 

'ELFTU Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 

A POCKET-BOOK 



ELECTRICAL RULES & TABLES 

S AND ENCmEEKS. 



I MUNRO, C.E., & Prop. JAMIESON, M.Inst.C.E., r.R.S.E. 
With Numerous DiaErams. Pocket Size. Leather, Rs. 6d, 



aSNERAL OONTBNTS. 

Jmits of Mkasuremeut. I Electro- Metallurgy. 

iIeas DRtLs. ' Batteries. 

Testing. Dvnamos and Mcw-ors. 

i>NDUCTORS. 1 Transformers. 

}iEi.acTKtcs. i Electric Lichtikg 

j Miscellaneous. 

Logarithms. 

Appendices. 

"ThB Stkbling Valub of McKts. Munro and Jahihoh's Pocitrr-Booii."— 

r 



lUNRO {J. M. H., D.Sc, Professor of Chemistry, 

Downton College of Agriculture): 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND ANALYSIS: A Prac- 
tical Hand- Book for the Use of Agricultural StudentB. 



iySTROMS POCKET-BOOK OF MFXHANICS 

AND ENGINEERING. Revised and Corrected by W. Dennis Marks, 
Ph.B,, C.E. (vale S.S.S.), Whitney Professor of Dynamical Engineering, 
University of Pennsylvania. Pocket Size. Leather, 15s. TwbntHTK 
Edition, Revised and greatly enlarged. 



LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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Demy Svo, Sandsome cloth, ISs. 

Physical Geology and Palffiontology;" 

OJ^ THE B.-l.s-IS OF PHILLIPS. 

HARRY GOVIER SEELEY, F. R. S., 

DOftb ftontisptece tn CbromoxXitbogcapbs. aiiB 911ustcatfon&. 



I the Student in prosecuting his researches. "—/V*niirHrto; Ad- 
dras to ihe Geological Society, 1885, iy Rev. Prof. Banney.. D.Sc, LL.D., F.R.S. 

" Professor Seeley maintnina in his ' Physical Geology " ie high . 
reputation he already deservedly bears as a Teacher." — Dr. Hmty Wead- 
ward, F.R.S-t in thi " Giehgieal Magatine." 

" Professor Seeley's work includes one of the most satisfactory Treatise* 
on LJthology in the English langrtage. ... So much that is not accessible 
in other works is presented in this volume, that no Student of Geolo^ can 
aihird. to be without it." — American Jaurual of EnginicrtHg. 



Demy Svo, Sandsoma cloth, S4s. 

Stratlgraphical Geology & Paleontology, 

Olf THE BASIS Of PEILLIFS. 
ROBERT ETHE RIDGE, F. R. S., ^H 
mitb flSap, flnmcroufl ttables. anO Cbittg^sij plates. 

•," Vt.O&wnvs of the abirae imforlanl ntrk—perhapi (he MOWT elaborate*/ 
ill kind ever turiilen, and one calculated to give a tiew jlrenglh to lh( st\nij 
of Geology in. Btitain^may be had OH apflirationio tht Pubiishtrs. 

"Noiuch compendium of geolopciJ knowledge hia ever been brought tofielJier befcri."— 

" ir Pbof. Shelev's volume wu remukable for 'A% origiiulity and Che kreidlh dT its nem, 
Mr. ETHHBIDaB fully iuslifiK Che assertion maje in hia preface thai his book differ! in coB- 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



Tbikd Edition-. With Folding PlateH uid Many niastratioDg, 
Large 8to. Haniiaome Cloth. 369. 

ELEMENTS OF METALLURGY! 

A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE ART OF EXTRACTING METALS 

FROM THEIR ORES, 

r J. ARTHUR PHILLIPS, M.Inst.C.E,, F.C.S., F.G.S., 

And H. BAUERMAN, V.P.G.S. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Kotractory Materials. ' AntimoEy, Iron. 

Kre-Ciays. , Arsenic. (lobalt. 

IWla, ic. Zinc. Nickel. 

Aluminium, Marouiy. Silver. 

Copper. Biamiitb. (inlH. 

""" I Lead. Platinum, 

\^ M»ny MOTiBLE ABOlTloSS, dealing ivith new ProoeSBea and DflTelopment 
will be found in the Third Edition. 
CK the Third Eumorr, we ara stai able to say that, aa a Text-book a 
bBllurgy. it is the best with which we are nctiuainted. '— Sjijimrer. 
The value of this work ia almost ineelimahle. There c«n be no quMtic, 
^ the fuuonnt of time and lahonr bestowed CD it is enormouH. . . . Then 
certaiDly no Hetallncgioal Treatife in the language calonlated to prove of 
ob general ntilitr."—irwiin(7 ./ourHa/. 

" Tb this most useful and handsome volume is oondeneed a large amount of 
praotlcal knowledge. A careful Btudy of the first division of the book. 
Fuels, will be found to be of great valoe to every one in training for tb» 
" ' applicatinns of our scientiSc knowledge to any of our nietollurgical 

>rk which in equally valuable to the Student as a Teit-book. and to the 

Smelter as a Standard Work of KeferenoB. . . . The lUustrationa 

admirable examples of Wood Engraving." — Ghfmieal JViim. 



OYNTING (J. H., Sc.D., F.R.S., late Fello»fl 

of Trinity College, Cambtidge; Professor of Physics, Mason College," 
Knningham) : 

THE MEAN DENSITY, OF THE EARTH: An Essay to 
which the Adams Prize was adjudged in 1S93 in the University of 
Cambridge. In large Svo, with Biblioipaphy, Illustrations in the Text, 
and seven Lithographed Plates, izs. 6d. 



S^w'EJ,' 



l","K 

aC Poyntlug to otir i>r*)Knt nlJLta or kn^iwlwlpa with respwl to & 
RfliDBTkBblf hm NewtQb'B (slilQAtfl tiwn verlQed bj Prof. Pfirtktiu 



'OYNTING and THOMSON: TEXT-BOO 

or PHYSICS. (See under 7»«fljon). 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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WORKS BY 

W. J. MACPORN RANKINE, LL.D,, F.R.S,. 



MILLAE, C.E., 

sttlKle of Ensineeri and S/i/p*i.i«Brs In SeotlanA 



I. A MANUAL OF APPLIED MECHANICS : 



■ 



Comprisinj; tlio Piinciplea 0/ Statics and CiQemiiticB, and Theory of 
dtruoturea, Meclianism. and Machinen. With Numerou* DiagnuM. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 1£b. 6d. Fourtkestu Edition. 

II. A MANUAL OF CIVIL ENGINEERING : 

... . , '1 Waterworks, 

Barboarg, &o. With NnniEroufl Tables and lUuatrations, Crown 8vo, 

dotb, ICb. Nineteenth Edition. 
III. A MANUAL OF MACHINERY AND MILLWORK : 

Comprising tlie Geometry, Motions, Work, Strength, Conatniotion, and 
Objects of Muchinea, tc. UlustrBted with nearly 3U0 WoodcuU. 
Crown Svo, cloth, ISs. fid. Sevestii Edition. 

IV. A MANUAL OF THE STEAM-ENGINE AND OTHER 
PRIME MOVERS; 



V. USEFUL RULES AND TABLES : 

For Architects, Builiiera, Engioeers, Founders, Mechanics, Shipbaildera, 
Snrveyora, &c. With AprEMi>ixfor the uat' of Ei.ECTltlCALENOlNEBkS, 
By Professor Jamibson, li'.ll.S.E. Seventh Edition. 10a. M. 

VL A MECHANICAL TEXT-BOOK : 

A Practical and Simple Introduction to the Study of Meohanici, Bj 
Professor IIankine and E. F. Bamber, C.E. With Numerous IUdi- 
tratlona. Crown Svo, cloth, 9b. Foorth Edition. 
*." Thi "Uechamicu. Trxt-Book'' udi deiiffitfd bf Frorrwsor HimfTHm oj an Ins^ 



LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 




^OF. Rahkins's Works — [Ceiitiiiiud). 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS SCIENTIFIC PAPERS. 

Royal 8vo. Cloth, 31a. 6ii, 
K'Tart I. Papers reliiting to TGinporature, Eloaticity, >.iid Eipaaaion of 
Vapours, Liquidfl, and SuIidB. Part II. Papers on Energy and ita Trana- 
focmations. Part m. Papers on Wave-Forms, Propulsion o£ Vesaels, 4c. 
With Memoir liy Professor T*.ir, M.A. Edited by W. J. Millar, C.E. 
With tine Portrait ou Steel, Plates, and DiagruniH. 

^ "No more enduring Monoml of Profeissr KauIdnE csuld be deiiicd ttum Ilupubl[c>- 

■ccount uf the D^ltureorhia diKDverieE, and the beautj aDdcomplcleneBAf^hu uulrak. 
The Volume cxcwdt ui imponauu any- work m Lhe umc deputmcnt pabliuod 



FCALCAREOUS CEMENTS: 

THEIR NATURE. PREPARATION, AND USE^ 

|rs*>li some Rexnacha ux>on Cemen* rreslilBtf. 

By gilbert R. REDGRAVE, Assoc. Inst. C.E. 



WiLh lUusLi 



Ss. fid. 



(KEBAL CoNTF.Ni'S. — Introduction— Historical Review of the Cement 
UStry— The Early Diys of Portland Cement— Composition of Portland 
—Processes of Manufacture- The Wa>ihmill and the Backs — 
Fltifl and Chamber Drying Processes — Calcination of the Cement Mixture — 
Grinding of the Cement — Composition of Mortar and Concrete — Cement 
TESTiJjts — Chemical Analysis of Portland Cement, Lime, and Raw 
Materials — Employment of Slags for Cement Making — Scott's Cement, 
Selenitic Cement, and Cements produced from Sewage Sludge and the 
Refuse from Alkali Works- Plaster Cements — Specifications for Portland 
Cement— Appendices (Gases Evolved from Cement Works, Effects of Sea- 

Ket on Cement, Cost of Cement Manufacture, &c., &c.} 
i-- 
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CHARLES QRIFFIlf ib VO.'S PUBLICA TIO, 

AND ITS PRODUCTS: 

JE. PRACTIC-A-U TfZBAI'I! 






BOVERTON REDWOO 

F,R.B,E., F.I.C., Assoc. Inst. C.E,, 

Absibtbu by GEO. T. HOLLOWAY, F.l.C, Assoc. R.C.S., 

And Naoierona Contribntora. 

In Two Volumes, Xiarge Svo. Price 4Ba. 

TlUitl] Tliintetous ^ape, plates, m\i> Jlludtratlotts in tbe TLeit. 

GENERAL CONTENTS. 

L Oeueral Historical Accotmt of Vtlt. Transport, Storage, and ^a- 

tliB Petroloum Industry. trtbntlOQ of Petroleum, 

n. GeolOElcal and Geographical IX. Testine of Petroleum. 

DlBtrlliution of PatrolBum and X, Application and Uaes of 

Hatural Qaa. 1 Petrolenm. 

□L Cbemlcal and Physical Pro- , XI. LeglHlatlon on Petroleum at 

portlea of PotrolBUio. Home and Abroad. 

17. Oriels of Petroleum and NatuTal I XII, EtatlstlcE of tbe Petroleum 

Qaa. Production and the Petrolema 

V. Productlou of Petroleum, Trade, obtained from tbe 

Katural Gas, and Ozokerite. i most truatvorthy and offloial 

VI. The Refining of FetroleutQ, sourcea. 

Tn. The Shale OH ocd Allied In- I 
dnatrles. 



liTiliaed man. . . . The chapter deling with tho arransement fc . _ _ 

and TBABSPDHT of CUBAT PBACTICAI. IMTKRKST. . . . The BIOEST of L 
LiTIOK on the Bubjeoloannot but prove of the QBKATKST UTILITY. "—J'Ae Timea. 
"A SPLKNBID cosTRlBUTioN to our technical literat™*."— CAemimi iFeu* 
"Thia iHORODGiiLT BTANnABT) woBK ... in every way BXOXUBHr 
. . most fnliy and ably handled ■ . . oould only have been produced 
by aman in tjie very exceptioDal position of the Author. . . . ikpiaFElf- 
SABLB to all who have to do with Petroleum, its AFFLlCinoHs, sLUtDFAOTDBK, 

BTOBAGE, or TRANBPOBT," — Mini«0 JoUTTUll, 

" We must conceila to Mr. Redwood the distinction of having produced a 
treatise which muat be admitted to the rank of THB ikhispensablKb. It OOD- 
tuuB THE LAST WORD that can be said about Petmleum in any of its aciEMTmc, 
lECBVIcAL, and legal aspects. It would be difBcult to conceivs of a more 
compreheaeive and explicit account of the geological cunditiooa associated with 
the BUPFLT of Petroleum and the very practical question of ita AUOUNTand 
■■ -Joum. nfGnu LUl^ting. 
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THE STABILITY OF SHIPS.! 

SIR EDWARD J. REED, K.C.B., F.RS., M.P., 



IVitk numsrotu JliiuiriiHiins and TaNet. 



3i of [he Royal and MercactiJe Marine!, and all Slui 



hmdi of Ninl CDnHnii 









ETtbai^ 



r ibtosid, Ihe Mcthcdi of Cil 
icH M. Davuaui, and Mr 
and WDi5eed-Dai examples, 
f*d by a Iurq number of art 
finubilup&Df ^' ^' 
The work will Iliu> 



ieiiteil lo 



e P.ofcS! 



itiLfl Marine. 

itelheniHtcc 



MS of the ShipbuildBi. whether ai 
bjr Mr. F. K. Barnus, Mr. Gbav. 

ill giveD separalel]^, illusUated hp 
more Ihon 9DO Dia^ranu, and u 



leAill; 



ill find Ihe path pteparcd for him, and all difficultici eiplained wilt Ihe 

the Shi p-DiuLiGHTSMAH will find all the methods ef calcuUlion at 

■ "" ' ' Bccompanied by the Tables and Ft 

in the Slabilily of Ships due ta diFfece 






nlofcdi Ihe Shi 

[ Hnna and dimensions fkilly discussed, and the 6 ^ , 

& mndittoiu may be naphicalLy Fcpresenled and easily underatoDd ; the Nav> 
^^^^ find brought together and ready to hts hand, a mass of infotmatii 
bo luva Ba sedc in an lUnost eniUcu variety of publksituHui, and 
auUrmoibcahli ■■--'■ ■ 




RICHMOND (H. Droop, F.C.S., Chemist to th. 

Aylesbury Daiiy Company) : 

DAIRY CHEMISTRY FOR DAIRY MANAGERS: A Prictia 
{Griffin's Tahnolagical Manuali.) 
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PRACTICAL SANITATION: 

A HADO-BOOK FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS AND OTHERS 
INTEBESTED IN SANITATION. 



By GEORGE REID, M.D„ D.P.H., 



Wltb an appen&f: on Sanftars Xaw. 
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General Contekts. — iDtroduclioi 



-Wai 



■ Supply ! Dtinldni 



ing Wat 
of Sewi 



Removal — Details of Diainage ; Refuse Kemoval and Disposa] — Sanitary 
and Insanitary Work unci Appliances — Details of Plumbers Work — House 
Construction — Infection and Disinfection — Food, Inspection of; Charac- 
leristics of Good Meat ; Meat, Milk, Fish, &c., unfit for Human Food- 
Appendix : Sanitary Law ; Model Bye-Laws, &c. 

" A VERY USEFUL Hanubook, with a Very useful Appendii. We reeommend 
it aol only to Sanitary Inspectors, but lo Householders and 
in Sanitary matters. "^ — Sanilaty Jieoird, 



DISINFECTION & DISINFEGTANTi 

(AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF). 







By SAMUEL RIDEAL, D.Sc.Lond., F.I.C, F.C.S. 

Examiner in OicmistTy to the Royal Coll eee df PhvsicianE ; fDnnFrly Lecturel't 
ChanLslty, St. GcorE='s HospiuJ Mcdica - - ■ - - 
With Folding-Plate and Illustrations of the 
Appliances. 

10 mtrlddeirflopineiit or SiJiltiTT ,. , 

>e In thx iJUKltiU iMigu^ nnr ),inL wliicU deal. tidu.lvBljr wltti 
.... .STS, TM present Ttilnnieiv&l, therefore, nipi,lr«w»nt -hjS' 

prorfcofilainrtctlLia!' . . ."-ESTBiS'flm' 



t Approved Mod< 



,• "NotwIthiUDdl 
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GRIFPIN'B "FIRST AID" PUBLICATIONS. 

®n Xan5. 

Third Edition, RKvitiKip. Li<yi>: ( 'i-o:ni ^™. llmuhoiiif Vluih. 4«. 

[_A MANUAL OF AMBULANCE. ■ 

^K Bi J. SCOTT filDDELL, CM., M.B., M.A., ^^H 

^^^1 AnliUaC-SaneDn, Aberdeen Boyiil tDnnnuT -. Lecturer and Eumlnir to Ihs Alierdeali ^^^^^| 

^^* IV/f/i NumBroua llluairationa and Full Page Plates. ^^^^ 

General Contents. — Outiincfl of Hnman Anatomy anil Pliyaiology — 
The Triwignlar Bandage and ita Usea— The Roller Bandage and its Ubbb 
— Fraatures — Dislocations and Sprains — Hiemorrhaga — Wonuds — Inaenai- 
bility and Fita— Asphyxia and Drowning— SuSocation — Poisouing — Bums, 
BWt-bite, and SunatrDke — Rcniova.1 ot Foreign Bodio» from (a) The Eya ; 
(6) The Ear; (c) The Nose; (ti) The Throat; (s) The TiBanoB— Ambolanoe 
Xranaport and Stretcher Urill — The After-treatment of Ambulance Fatieota 
— Organisation and Management of Ambulancn Clafaea —Appendix : Bz- 
amiuatioa Fapera on First Aid. 

-A cuTMi. BOOH. . ^. . The mnotlani are bdoiit uid clear, and teetiry lo lbs 

II "TblalltlleTolamaneangitouiiiibomKapiudiiBlt eoiililnoiiBlhljrba. . . , Cofltubu u 

r ™»ctioiiUyeTBi7plecaot InfornmHon atoeassrY 10 remler FIret Blit. . , . Sbouia And 1 

^^Kbl plaoe tniTEHi BonaanoT.n LiBKiKt-,*'— Ai'/ji iVuvniclr. J^^^M 

^■^ " ao ^mnnistK la m» work, Ibul U Is dlOlDiul lo Imsgins how U could be betMr.-..j^^^H 

V Ht Bca. ^H 
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C'fci':it Si:o, Exliui. JIaiichome Cloth. Gs. 

A MEDICAL AND SURGICAL HELP 

FOR SHIPMASTERS AND OFFICERS J 

IN THE MERCHANT NAVY. ■ 

FIRST AID T o'Th E I N J U R E Q. 

By WM. JOHNSON SMITH, F.R.O.S., 



"tl would be dlfflaatt to and a Medical Bad SnrgliAlOiiida mors cleunnd comnrehenitie 
than Mr. JosxaoH Suith. vhoge eipeHeace aX iha QnEBh-nics Hobfital eminenlly qnallflea 

loooTOT, . , . TlgUeaolearly wrlllBnadrtcetoMBi'n™ indOfflcBrBinail modioli and 






1^ Qammtnt. 
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darifSn's Ulctalhirgifal Scries. 
STANDARD WOHKS'OF REFERENCE 

Metallurgists, Mine-Owners, Assayees, Mamifacturen 

"" . all intepested in the development of 

the Meiallurgieal Industries. 




W. C. ROBERTS-AUSTEN, C.B.. F.R.S., 



VOLUMES ALREADY PUBLISHED. 
1. rNTRODTJCTION to the STUDY of METAIiilTBQY, 

ly the Editor. Foirtje Euition. ij^. 6iI. 
" No English textbook at all approaches this in the 
' ' ■ ' n the subject 



t only i; 
aiuxd."—Ciim 



" Invaluable to the 
— Alhtnaum. 
" This volttme amply rsallses the expeclations formed ais 



e dealt wUh. Piofessor Austen's 

i JVnoi.' 

1 {□ matter not to be readily found 



: result of Ibe 






■• Will al 



'■ ProE Roberts- Austen's 
metallurgy in this country. "- 

2. dOU} (The Metallurgy of)- By Thos. Kjrke Rosi^ 
D.Sc., Assoc. R.S.M., F.LC, of the Royal Mint. Second Edition, 
3 IS. (Seep. 40). 

3. IBOK (The MetaUurgy of)- By Thos. Turner, 
Assoc, R.S.M., F.I.C, F.CS, l6s. (See p. 46). 



4. STEEL (The MetaUurgy of). By ]■". \V. Harbord, 

Assoc, R.S.M., F.I.C. 

E. OOFFER (The Metallurgy of). By Thos. Gihb, Assoc 

Royal School of Mines. {Al Prtss. 

. MBTALLUBGICAL MACHINBBT : the Application of 

Engineering lo Meiallurgical I'roblenis. By Henry Charles J khk ins, 
WTi.Se., ASSOC.R.S.M., Assoc.M.Iiisl.C.E., of the Royal Mint, 
. ALLOYS, By the Editor. 

'," Other Volumes in Preparation. 

LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



HYDRAULIC POWER 

t HYDRAULIC '"machinery. 
ENRY ROBINSON, M. Inst. C.E., F.G.S., 
> 
I 



i 



iniltb numerous Moofictits, and Sist^=r\U\e platea. 



Gknkhai, Contents. 



Discharge through Orifices — Gauging Water by Weirs — Flow of Watet 
- --[h Pipes— The Accumulator— The Flow of Solids— Hydraulic Frtsses 
Alts — Cydone Hydraulic Baling Press — Anderton Hydraulic Lift — 
Hydraulic Hoists (Lifts)— The Otis Llevator— Mersey Railway Lilts— City 
«nd South London Railway Lifts — North Hudson County Saiiway Elevator — 
Lifts for Kuhways — Hydraulic Rani^PearsaU's Hydraulic Engine — Fumpine- 
Engines — Three- Cylinder Engines — Brotherhood Engine — Rigg's Hydiiiiilic 
Engine — HydrauHc Capstans — Hydraulic Traversers — Movable Jigger Hoitt — 
Hj5raulic W;^gon Drop — Hydraulic Jack — Dackham's Weighing Madline — 
Shop Tools— Tweddell's Hydraulic Riveltei— Hydraulic JobeHiie Press — 
Tweddell's Punching and Shearing Machine — Flanging Macliine — Hydraulic 
Centre Crane — Wrightson's Balance Crane— Hydrau he Power at the Forth 
Bridge — Cranes- Hydraulic Coal-Discfaaiging Machines — Hydraalic Dnll — 
Hydraulic Manhole Cutter— HydrauHc DriU at St. Gothard Tunnel- Motora 
with Variable Power — Hydraulic Machinery ou Board Ship — Hydraulic Points 
and Crossings — Hydraulic Pile Driver— Hydraulic Pile Screwing Apparatus — 
Hydraulic Excavator — Ball's Pump Dredger — Hydraulic Power applied to 
Bridges — Dock-gate Machinery — Hydraulic Brake— Hydraulic Power applied 
to Gunnery — Centrifugal Pumps — Water Wheels — Turbines — Jet Propulsion — 
The Gerard -Barri Hydraulic Railway — Greathead's Injector Hydrant — Snetl'a 
Hydraulic Transport System— Greathead's Shield— Grain Elevator at Frank- 
fori — Packing — Power Co-operation — Hull Hydraulic Power Coiupany — 
London Hydraulic Power Company — Birmingham Hydraulic Power System 
^-Niagara Falls— Cost of Hydraulic Power- — Meiers — SchOnheyder''! I'ressaje 
Regulator — Deacon's Waste- Water Meter. 

It Pratafiioiul UmfulDui."^ — /tvn. 




GRIFFIN'S METALLURQIOAL SEBIES. 

THE METALLnRriY OF GOLD. 



T. KIEKE KOSE, D.Sc, A550C.E.S.M.. F.I.C., 

AesUtani AtsayeT of the Jioi/ai Mild, 



n^^^ 
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Second Einitos. Reviaed and partly Ke-written. Jncluding the moat 
recent Improvementa in the Cyanide Piocesa, nnil a new Chapter i 
Economic CoDaideratioDB (Management, Cost, Ontpnt, &c. ). "With Front 
pieoe and additional IlluatrationB. Large 8to. Handsnme C'lotli. 21s. 



LEADING FEATTJBES. 

1. Adapted fur all who are interefltcd in the Gold Mining Industry, being 
free from technioaUtias as tar as possible ; of special value to those engaged in 
the industry — vit, niUl-maoagerB, reduction-olficerB, &c. 

2. The whole ground implied by the term " Metallurgy of Gold " haa been 
oovered with eiiual care ; the apace is carefully apportioned to the varimu 
branchea of the anhjeut, accordiui; to their relative importance. 

3. The MAoAwfKOB-FoBRKaT Cianide Pkocebs ia fully described for the 
&at time. By this process over £2,000/100 of ^old per annum (at the rate of) in 
now beins eitraoted, or nearly one-tanth of the total world's production. The 
procesi, introduced in 1S67, haa only had short newspaper accoonta given of it 

Seviously. The chapters have been submitted to, and revised by, Mr. 
acArthur, and so freed from all possible inaccuracies. 

4. Among other new proceaaes not previously described in a text-book are — 
(1) The modem barrel chlorination process, practised with great snccesa in 
Dakota, where the Black Hills district ia undergoing rapid development owing 
tu its introduction. (2) New processes for separating gold from silver— viz., tba 
new Gutzkow pracess, and the Electrolytic proceas ; the cost of seporatiun ia 
reduced by them by one-half. 

a. A new feature la the description of exact hbthods employed in particular 
eitraeUon works— Stsmp-battmiea of South Africa, AnatraJia, New Zealand, 
California, Colorado, and Dakota; Chlorination works alao, in many parts of 
the world ; Cyanide works of 8. Africa and New Zealand. These accounts are 
of special value to practical men. 

6. The bibliography ia the firat made since 1882. 

"Dr. BOBE BiiDBd bis oiperienca Id Iho Weswrn SlnlO! or Amsrica, but he baj lecored 
aet*U» of gold-worklDg (rom ittPiora of tho world, soil Ihosa Bhouia ho of esiii aiavra 

ulite ol Ui8 practicil man »nd Iba cboiniBl, izni Willi CDXiibKHAiioaB BiTTiBHTO cuaiiooo- 
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mWOLOGICAL WOJti 



NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. 




W Companion-Volume to MM. Knecht and Raiason's "Dyei 

TEXTILE PRINTING 

A PHACTICAL MANUAL. 

Indndiiig the Processes Used in the PrinUng of 
COTTON, WOOLLEN, aod SILK PABRIC&j 

C. F. SEYMOUR ROTHWELL. F.C.S.. 




5CHWACKHOFER and BROWNE: 



rUEL AND WATER; A Mannil for Usen of Steam and Water. 
By Prof. FRANZ SCIIWACKHOFER of Vienna, and WALTER 
R. BROWKE, M.A., C.E., Ute FeUow of Trinilj CoU^e, Cambridsc 
Deny Sto, wiUi Numerous lllostntions, 9/, 

GcHDAL CoKTZ.vrs.— Uul and Conitmi&Dii 
HaUn—Sicuii I^«~Wuec ; Comp 

"The Scctins m Heit ii dk of llie bat and s 



[I, PuiiGcadoD— Pn¥EUJDnofScaic.Ac.,ftc 
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\ SHELTON-BEY (W. Vincent, Foreman to the 

Imperial Ottoman Gun Factories, Constantinople) : 

THE MECHANICS. GUIDE: A Hand- Book for Engioeen mod 
Artizans. With Copious Tables and Valuable Redpes for Pracdcal Um^ 
lUiuCrated. Saimd Editien. Crowe 8vo. Ctolh, 7/6. 



LONDON: EXETER STREET, STRAND. 



■^BIFFIN A CO.-S PUBl 



Thirteenth Edition. Pi>loe 21s. 

Dany Si«. Clolh. With Nv.mtron* liluntraiiona, rtduad fnm 
Working Dratoingii. 

A MANUAL OF 

MARINE ENGINEERING; 



By A. E. SEAT ON, M. Inst. C. E., M.Inst.Mech. 
llI.Inst.N.A. 



GENERAL CONTENTS. 
Part I.— Pplnclples of Marine culatlons for CylincTflS 

Ppopuision, Pistons, Valves, Ex '" 

Part II. -Principles of Steam „ Vaives &e. 

Engineering. , Part IV.-PropeUers. 

Part riI.-Details of Marine i ^^^ V.-Bollera. 

Engines; Design and Cal- Part TL—Hiscellaneons. 

•■• Tiie 



islon 



" In the three-fold capacity of enabline a Stw 
uid work » Msritie Steam- Engine, Mr. Heato: 

"The impomiitBnbJectoC Marine EnRineerii 
Ksm tlmt It reauiieg. No depsnmeiit has et 
remilB of mucn nlme itudy and pmclical work.' 

" By far the heSt Manuil in eiialsnce. . . 
melhoda of aolting, with the ntmosl poaubie eco 
Eneiaeer."— JfAtniEiini. 

■'Tho Sbiirisnl. nntnirlil 



8>. ri^H 

MARINE ENGINEERING RULES AND TABLES, 



Edition. With Diagrajna. Pocket-Size 
A POCKET-BOOK OF 



A. E. SEATON, M.I.C.E., M.I.Mech.E., M.I 

H. M. ROUNTHWAITE, M.I.Mech.E., M.I.N.A. ' 
LONDON ; EXETER STREET. STRAND. 



SLEMENTARY METALLURGY 



(A TEXTBOOK OF). 

a Author's PiMtn-iCAL L.KOR-tTi 

With Sumn-Dm lUvilnttlom- 



GENERAL CONTESTS.— Itttrwdnodon—PropBrtiea of the Sletsla— Combustion J 
— Fuels— Befractorj' MBleriols— Furnaces— OconrreaM of tho Metals in Nature — P«- 
panUon of the Ore for the Smelter — Metallurgicsl Fracesws — Iron : Preparation of 
Pig Iron— MaUeoblB Iron— Steel— Mild Steel— Oopper-Lead-Zino and Tin— Silwr 
— Gold — Meronrj — Alloja— Applications of ELEcriticiTir to Metallorgj-— I.xboua- 

Kr Cohree with Ncueroub Pkactical E 
Hie TOtume before us FtTLLF enbasc 
. . . Just tha kind of nork fori 
', or for Enoineehisq Students rci. 
Ihoihkhbb in pnicticy whn like a hakdy wokk of r5feBbk( 
dMseswe HBARTti.T commflnJ theworit."' — Fmetieal Engineer. 

" ExcELLKsTLT g!>t-np snd iTBUL-ABKASOED. . . . Iran and copper well 
wpliined by rxckllknt diagmma ahowtng the ittges of the proeaas from atart to 
Jbti^. . . . The moat sovel chapter la that on the many changis wrOBgbb. 
II^MotaUargJojl Metbods by Electbicitt."— CAemiiwi Tmdf Jnumal. 
j|«' Poia«siies the grbat advahtaoi! pC giving a CoKHSK o*' rnACTicAi.W<ni>4 
^Jtining Journal. 



} the Btudy of Hstal- 
1 *all tbne 



ISexton's (Prof.) Outlines of Quantitative Analysis. I 

FOll THE USK OF STL-IIEXTS. 
WiUi Illustrations. FoPrTH EnmoN. Crown 3vd, Clotli, 3 



[ Sexton's (Prof.) Outlines of Qualitative Analysis. 

FOJl TUE USE OF STDDENTS. 
With Dluatrations, Third Ei>ition. Crown Svo, Cloth, 38. 6d. 
ft thornHKlily prnrtJMl chemist. "-BcilwA MciUeal Jwirnal. 
PCompDod witb gteit oare. and will anpply a want." — Joiimal of Education. 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 




SLBS GRIFFIN i CO.'S PDSLlOATlONSf 

WORKS BY PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. Assoc.M.I.C.E., 



MEASUREMENT CONVERSION 

(English and French) : 
28 GRAPHIC TABLES OR DIAGRAMS. 

Showing at a gIniicQ the SlrTrAi. Conver^ios of M 



In 4to, Boards. la. Gd. 
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•,,* Prof. Smith's Convebsion-Tabi.es fcrm the most nniqne and com- 

, prcnenaive coUoution ever placed before tlie profession. B; their use inuclt 

time and labour will be saved, and the chances of error in caloulation 

ilimiiiished. It i» believed that henceforth no EngiiicHr's OfEco will be 

considered complete without them. 



"OnBhl Kp Ij8 In IVBBI nmco "H 
Smiths T'ABLBif., mi very ..^rfT.Li. 


t' cbksb™ ™nli» 


iiHil Id Llili coBjitry Is dDomoil lo 


SSr; 






THE CALCULUS FOR ENGINEERS 

AND PHYSICISTS, 

Applied to Technical Problems. 



CLASSIFIED BBFEEENCE LIST OP INTEGRALS. 

Bv PROF. ROBERT H. SMITH. 



ROBERT FRANKLIN MUIRHEAD, 

irmeily Clurk Fellow at QliigOff Uolienlty, and Lecturer on Uitbeniallei 

In Crown 8«o, ei-(ja, iBilh Diru/rams and Folding- Plate, 

LONDON : EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND TUCUNOLOGICAL WORKS. 

By PROFESSORS J. J. THOMSON & POYNTING. 

In Large Svo. Fully Illiia 

A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS: 



PROPERTIES OF MATTBR; HEAT; BOUND AKD UOHT ; 
MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 



3. H. POYNTING, J. J. THOMSON. 

lendi or Phiiics. Ujuoii CuiiBgc, it BipeilmMiUU Pbnio la lit Uolnn 



JOILEES, MARINE AND LAND: 

THEIR CONSTRUCTION AND STRENGTH. 
L Handbook op RrLEa, Formcl*. Tables, Ac. 

SOASTUNOa, AND PKESSUBEa, SaFETV Vj 

Frmsas and MoosriNas, Ao. 

for tbe tage of all Steam=c1Ilscrs. 



E TriinD Edition mast New Taties hnve Ijeen addi-J, 

' Tli^ nbD^hmTS U> di^lA bo'len will Inil IhU the/ c^^ll^ Us ^mtS, 



■ipplriiialnfo 



W»oui ntuDilT iKomineBil it » being Ito kmicoiiuji 
— MoHiu Awiuir. 

tlv dmrlnf oOa of vjarj 1»ilcr aholi. '— l^udtca' £|10H 
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CHARLES OSIFFIS * OO.'S PUBLWl'. 



QaiPFIH'S METALLURGICAI, SERIES. 




THE METAILORGY OF IRON, 



THOMAS TURNER, Assoc.R.S.M., F.I.C., 

DWeetar of Ttehnlaal Iiulmctioa to the StaffordiliJre Coaalg Coane 
I\ Large 8vo, HAsuaoMB Cloth, WitH NcsiEnoDa Ir.i.nsTiiATioire 

(MANY yROM PhOTOOHAPHS). PbICE ll'il 



Eotlf History of Iron. 
Modern History of Iron. 
ThB Age of StecL 
Chief Iron Orea. 
Preparation of Iron Ores. 
The Blast Pumace. 
TLe Air used in tlie Blast Furn. 
Reactions of the UliLst Pnrnace. 
The Fuel UEsd jn the Uhist Fun 



GENERAI. CONTENTS. 

SlngB and FlujieB of Iron Smelting, 

Properties of Cast Iron. 

Foundry Pnictice. 

Wrought Iron. 

Indirect Production of 'Wroii'tht 



Iro 
Tie Puddling Prooesa. 
Further Treatment of Wronght 

I of Iron and steel. 



putiimlarly liah in o 
compilition by a u 
Mitbodtj."—BalleUn oftAe 



"This 13 



■e eUborate, 



;ritan Iron and Stol Aeiociation, 
L, giving, u it docs, leliuble informatio 



lika thii rgst of tbiK work, bich in deUuL . . . Fouudr; Prietioe has been made 
the anl^ect of eoDBidentble iDvestigation bf the author, and fnnns an intcreiUng and 
able chapter."— (,'oi/icry Ovardian. 

" Mr. Turner's work cornea at an opportnne moment and in answer to a real 
iMAnn. ... A TuOLinuoHLY useful uouk, wliich bringa the subject up to 
iTK. The author liaa produwd m E.MISKNT1.Y ubadaelk book. . . . Whal- 
er ha describes, he describes well. . . . There ia much in tha work that will b* 
□BEAT TALDB to thsse engaged m the iron indnatrj."— AfijtHJi/ Journal. 



IN PREPARATION. 

CoMPANioK -Volume on 

THE METALLURGY OF STEE. 

Ey F. W. HARBOKD, A8SOC.R.8.M., F.I.C. 
LONDON: EXETEK STREET, STRAND. 




KHOW YOIB OWN SHIP., 

By THOMAS WALTON, Naval Architect. 

rintendenta, Draiightamen^fl 

work explains, in a airapl» I 

!uch important Bubjec 

Sisplacemsnt, Deadweight, Tonnage, Freeboard, Moments, j 

uoyancy. Strain, Stmctaie, Stability, Rolling, Ballasting, 

Loading, Shifting Cargoes, Admission of Water, 

Sail Area, ftc, Ac. 

a Gditiok. Willi Svmeroat niuitralians. Haiuisiivte Clolli. Ji 
will he found E 



^ ^ Mr. Walton's wurk wUI obti 

B, becAOaB of itfi nniqne fita^sa (or thoso for whom it }ibH ^S 
g World. 

T wottK. hiH uf Bolid ran 
.— T of lie Mercantile MarinH who bna bi« proftwsicn at heart." — Shijrping. •! 
" Hot one of tho 242 jju^ea could well be eporwi. It will admirably fulfil »■ 
kroae , . . Tiaeful \n sbip owneca, ablp anperintendBntB, dup dranghtKr-a 
1, and all interested in abipping.''— iirefTJooi Journal of Comimvet. 
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^'a given in a tumpitctfonD." — I'titrplay- 
rgo I ■ ' - - 
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— "*id jntha mibject of wuich it treata," — Sleamsltip. 
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OOHPn-ED FROM 

ComprlBing {together with other Official Information) LISTS of the 

PAPERS read during 1898 before all the LEADING SOCIETIES throughout 

the Kingdom engaged la the following DepartmentB of Research:— 

!r>lly;i,f.,SodedeItK:i:iipT- I I i. EcDDOnilc Sdi 

IvEsviHthHviml BmhchesoT I ;. Mechinical Sc 

wilh SdescB and Uun<urc ) i. Nav^and Mil 

! jointly. * g. Agriculture an 

«. Mathcmalica md Physia, I i to, Liw. 

J, Chemistry and Photography. ( ii. Literature. 

I4. GeoloKy, OoogiTiphr, and MiiiM»lo«T- ( '". Psychology 

If. Biology, including MicHKOpy and An- ) ij. ArbhioloBy. 

thropalogy. ! I >«. Medicine. 






Of the Twelfth Issue (for 1895), The Engineer ^2.y% — -"Every 
yeai of publication of this book has added to the proofs of its 
USEFULNESS. . . . The Year-books of past years form a VERY 
HANDv CONSECUTIVE INDEX of the work done by the Societies." 

" The YEAi-BaoK t)F Sochtiiis is a Record which ought to be of the pealeri nx for 
, fiui-P 







r, F.R.R., K.C.B, U.P., 1 


"It ECU idmost without nyin 










" Kncydopiedia Britanoira." vol, ..i 




r-HArl. "Sociede.- io i 



Copies of the Fmsr Issue, giving an Account of the History, 
Organization, and Conditions of Membership of the various 
Societies, and forrabg the groundwork of the Series, may still be 
had, price 7/6. Also Copies of the fallowing Issues. 



The YEAR-BOOK OF SOCIETIES forrns a complete ihdex to 
THK SCIENTIFIC WORK of the year in the various Departments. 
It is used as a ready Handbook in all our great Scientific 
Centres, Museums, and Libraries throughout the Kingdom, 
and has become an IND1SPE^SABL£ liooc of referencb to ever/ 
one enj 



i BOOK NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT. 



^^M Thiets-Fiest Edition. R<i;/al Svo, llaniisome Cloth, lOi. 

H ADICTIONAKYOF 

/ ^ 






domestic Medicine and Household Surgery, 



SPESCER THOMSON, M.D, Ems., L.E.C.S., 

I9E0, AND IN PMJ H£-VtKITTEN, Br THS AUTfOH. 



JOHN CHARLES STEELE. M D., 

I.IIK OF Rui'a HOSl'ITAl., 



GEO. KEID, M.D., D.I'.H., 
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In its New Form, De. Spknceb Thomsos's " Diotionaiiv of Dohkstio MKnicrsj 
ioHj BusCains its reputation ob the " Itepreaentative Book of the Medical Kiiowled 
aud Pructice of the Uay " applied tu Domeatio Bequirements. 

The most recent iMPHOVEMEura in tiie Trkatment of the Sick— in Atpliaso 
for the B.ELIBF of FAiN—ond in all matters connected with Sanitatio-i, Hygiknb, m 
the MAiNTBHAncB oftlie General Healtu—wUI be found iu the New Issue in olearai 
ihUdetaU; the experience of the I'iditora in the Spheres of Private Practice, of HoBpil 
Treatment, and of SEinitfiry Supervision respectively, coDibining to render the Dtctjonq 
perhftpBthemost thoroughly practical work of the kind in the English Languaee, M«J 
new Engravings have been introduced — improved Diagraraa ot tliEferent parts of wie Buid 
Jiody, Bod UluEtratioos of the newest Medical, Surgical, and Sanitary Apparatus. 
•,• All Direttiom gistn in laeh a/orm as to be readily and naftly foUowied. 



FBOM THE AHTHOR'S PREFATORY ADDRESS. 

*''Wit1innt cntEring Tipon thnt iHmcutt RToutid which nrrect iicafHilanal knowledge and cdnsal 

JudaoiBOti ™u modH ijeruiit to ba snfely trodden, there Is a wide and eitsniive Usld lor mertk -■ ■ 

...JC., ^__ .„ .1 .- .... ..,_,... _.n . . ._.._ I'OMKSTIO MEIHCINK, ' 



uHfutDesB, open to tlie unpioreuional, In the liindly nlllues ti( a iTMr SOMESTIO IIEDIGIMB, the thai 
.... -■---MofaaimplB HOUSEHOLD BtlKOKKY, or, DcttBratUl, in thaimtcbful - - 



eptio remediCB hg letis anihnuly or carefuJ^ admlnlBtfli^ fife rutiy be aavi^, HnffaT4ng may a]wi 
Uevliled. Even tutliereiident In thsmlditol civilisation, tbs 'KKOWICDGE IB FOWfift,' t« 
1 . ._ .i.j ,5ttler and emigtant " '- "'" "■-'■'■'■'" 



UUON: CH1RLE8 SRIFFIN 1 CO., UUIUD, tKCTEIt STREET, STRAKJ 
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I MANY TH0D6HTS OF MANY MINDS: 
Tmuuru of fteference. consisting of SelBntlona from the Writing* of tt» 
moat Calebratad Authors. FIRST AND SECOND SERIES. 



By HEWBY BOTTTHGATE. 

Saeh Series m complete in itself, and lold leparaiety. 
-Mentation Edition, Cloth and Gold, . , . 12s. 6d. each votunwi 
Library Edition, Half Bound, Roxburghe, . . 14s. 
~ Morocco Antique, . . . 21s. 

In Square 8vo, eieganllj/ printai on loned paper. 



' ' Uin TsoooHra,' 8 



■ cj'pOEtftpLJ." — Hitorntn^ 



"^liVm-X it^af tm 



Ewrj pnso I> llden wlin tin w«»Hh ot ni»- 
idoii IbouehL iiiil til mlQw wlUi lb* lotUM 

i« ef lu kind, to the c'arKjmso. Um KaOm. 
aruet, una t na flBBihjliit, MAnjTbougbtBDflUar 



" Thm !• no mix^Ui wnioii wa ai 
vltbHit derirlDC fnm it iiulrairtloa, 

for k bwik whloh v« flhiHI Tc«mrd 



"l<Vir piirpom of hppmltQ aooUtlai], U 
In.nrpiaMiC"— flrtilofS^mw, 
U» work wElch doei not, npun tlw fiiw d1 
CKrmUii. 
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LAS OBSERVACIONES HECHAS POR "EL COMERCIO" 



AL COKTBATO CEIiEBBADO 



CON LOS ACBEEDOBES DEL PERU, 




L I M A I 
IMPEBNTA DE «BL OOMBEOIO.* 

3/ OUADBA DE AYACUCHOJir.' 44. 

1887 



LH^}, 



pnores Bedactores de £1 CoTtiercio. 
Muy estima«lo8 amigo»: 

kEn el editorinl dean perifidieo, t'e- 
Sin 27 del coi-riente, aaevenra tiU. 
laa modiflcacioiiea del ]);voye<ito 
^MpiTiiitivo, pi-esentado por dftu Mi- 
gnpl J*- Graue para el arreglo de la 
Deiida Exteniit del Terfi, siiitetiza- 
das i)or UU. en el estraeto qiiepnbli- 
carou en Maj-o I'lltinio, Iialiitm sido 
conaigiiadas en el Supremo Deireto 
de ly de Felirero i)r6simo j)a8iido — 
que el contrato nHi perfecfiioimdo, eu 
virtuddeeaaa niodiflcufioues, inere- 
cio la framta aiiroba<!ion de UU. — # 
iiidician que si en elcnntratti celebra- 
do por mi apareiieii algimaa eUnsii- 
laa (ihjetJililes 6 po(to elaras, riebe 
diacutirae la cnestion, para saber si 
es d no wuveiiiciilo a los hiteresea 
del palH. 

Si«iito vivamenteqiie no hubieran 
sido det^ruiiiiitdas desde liiego esas 
cJaumiiaa poeoularaafi obiotablea, no 
coiiforraescouel derechnaludidOjpiir- 
que eaa determiiiaoion me liiiliria. pro- 
porcionado el placer de aclararlaa y 
espliuarlita dando las ra^oiiea qne ba- 
bta fenido para !M!eptarlas, y ii la vez 
liabria demoatrado que no aolo me lie 
sujetado y dado pimiplimiento d mis 
ifi8tniccioiiea,realizaiidolaa ideas oor- 
iialea del Gobierno, siiio que en t6~ 
"b general, lie prociirado y to be cou- 



aegiiidii, que en el Ibitffl 
nta, I'liera niejor el eoiitrSl 
(x'lebrado qiieelqiieluibieriS 
(ilio, 81 el Comit6 de Tenedori! 
luis de la Dwida Externa d^ 
Uubieae aeeptado e! supremo 
reiierido. , 

Anle todo, convieiie obse? 
en 19 dti Febrero, a !» vez qj 
pedia el decrelo anpreino iij 
do,— sin qne yo lo Lubiera sa 
tea, ui pretendidolo de uingti 
— se lue nonibraba eu coniifl 
acistenor ante el Comiti? de IN 
delJiinos lya ideas del Go| 
flrribar a nn arreglu detiniti 
laa bathes euiiieuidaa en diclil 
to y ajnatar y firmar el c.oiil 
rrespoiidiente. I 

8e proeedia de este modd 
ae tenia laplona CTideueiai ^ 
iiidii'ada resobK^iou lui era ( 
por el representanto del Cl 
porque sin duda se ereia, qiU 
pudiera aeeptarla (?ate. , 

Qne don Mipnel J*. Gra 
apoderndo del Comity de Tt 
de BoiKia, no acepto tal rei 
eaiii eomprolmdo eon doa <j 
tow: 1." con el romrso preaei 
Gobierno en el uiianiodlaH 
aparet^en I'latoa conceptos: aij 
a ilji^e Grace, de todas las i 
a qne VK. La eatoblecido, & 
a que alpiinaa de el! aw no ot 
a flunltadea pnnv su aceptafl 



ales eran las condiciones, que no 
dia aceptar. 

El Comity de Tenedores de Bonos 
npoco acepto la referida resolu- 
>ii, como puede verse en la comuni- 
Bion que al efecto me tLirijio. En 
a su Solicitor, revela que el Comi- 
no podia a^'eptar la resolucion del 
de Febrero porque, en los t^rmi- 
s en que estaba coneebida, no po- 
1 llevarse (i efecto y me dice: «en 
las continuas discusiones que han 
tenido lugar habra U. visto clara- 
aiente c^am imposible seria cumplir 
las condiciones de la resolucion de 
19 deFebrero.i> 

No debe pues tratarse, de la reso- 

:jion de 19 de Febrero como de una 

m facilmente hacedera, desde que 

bia sido perentoriamente rechaza- 

, alcgandose que su aceptacion ha- 

b imposible la realizacion de los 

es con que se verificaba el contra- 

Y si el Solicitor del Comity enun- 

. la idea en tdrmiuos general es, 

ace puntunliza, deterrnina clara- 

iute que no le era posible aceptar- 

porque se hacia imposible la nego- 

icion con los banqueros que debian 

^porcionar los fondos. 

Jstcdes comprenden que esta atin- 

cia era rauy grave, porque sin fon- 

3 no hay como hacer las obras de 

^aracion, prolongacion de los fe- 

^"^rriles, ui tampoco hay como re- 

rarlos de los actuales coutratis- 

resj)ecto de qui cues declaraba la 

ucion de 19 de Febrero que de- 

acorse indemnizacion. 

[)os;ir de todo van ITU. a vcr que 

ed ;i mis vivos esfuerzos, (i la 

ibsoluta consagracion, ho con- 



£ 400,000 que habia sido rechazad 
tanto por Graee como por el Comit(^ 
ha sido obtenida por mi: que igua 
cosa succide con el establecimiento d 
un Banco, que no es solo por medi 
millon de libras esterlinas sino po 
un millon, y con otras ventajas qu 
tambien pimtualizar^. 

Por ahora en esta primera cart 
voy a contraorme solo a un pun to: e 
el relativo a la cancelacion de la Den 
da 6 sea a la extincion de la respor 
sabilidad del Peru por sus emprei? 
titos en Buropa, y cuya extincion e 
sin duda la principal y mejor garar 
tla del contrato indicado. 

Me permitiran UU. que obsiervan 
do la regla de ser indispensable e 
toda discusion, que existan bases con 
venidas, deje establecidos cuatro he 
c1k)S princi pales, sobre los cuales n 
pnede haber oontroversia. 

!.• Es fiiera de duda que el mont 
de la Deuda Externa ascieude po 
capital a £ 32.000,000 poco mas 
menos. 

2,» Que los tenedores de Bono? 
que los han registrado 6 depositad 
por quienes se apersona el Comilc 
represeuta £ 31.129,840. 

3." Que esos tenedores de bono? 
en resolucion acordada el 28 de 1) 
ciembre de 1886, <tAutorizaron al Cc 
« mit6 para concluir un convenic 
« con las modilicaciones que encoi 
« trase uecesarias y convenientes, 
« para dar todoslos pasos necesarir 
« a iih de llevar a efecto dicho arr( 
« glo.D Para que en materia de tai 
ta gravedad uohayani lamas pequ( 
na sombra, reniito a TTU. co])ia d 
esa autori/aeiou, que deun modo ai 



Podemos ahora <lilTieidar el pmito, 
«biet« (le esta priioera carta, doni- 
jiarando texto i texto el medio pro-' 
•Imesto en el Biipr«nio decreto de 19 
Ae Febrero, y el adoptado por mi en 
«1 contrato de 2t> d« Mayo, para rea- 
fllzar el fln oardiual de la pxtincion 
coiiipleta de la roHponsabilidad del 
■Peru por su Deuda estema. 

El arttcolo 19 del decretOHlel Go- 
"■biemo dice lo que sigue: «e( Vomits 
imtregard al Qobiprrw M Peri ires me- 
fen dexpueg (k la aprobacion de Bute 
•ooMrato por el Ctmgreso, cutmdo merwa 
ia xumn Ae. calorcc millonea de £ nonii- 
malefi mi Ixmoa de la Deuda Externa del 
JPerd de lff?o y iS72 y t-a tolalidad de 
log hmios de 18''-9, todoit con sua respee- 
c't^ones. 8i el Coniii^ iiu piidic- 
•ra conseguiT qae la minoria de los 
t*nedores entregasen la parte que 
■falta piira eomiiletar el total de la 
jnitad <le la inenwiinada demla, se 
iflliliga u depositar en un Bmifio en 
LoiulreJS, designado de atmerdo I'oii 
■el representante del Supremo Gobier- 
■no y en i>roporci<»n eorrespondiente 
& ena minoria los bonos, e^diilaa, aer- 
tifleados 6 accioites que ho lleguen u- 
*mitir, eon arreglo al capitiiloll, pa- 
ra que estf^n a disponidon de didia 
minor, a en canffe de gns actnales bo- 
Ijios. Kb loR bonos que forman la otra 
Tiiitad que Ioh tenedores coiiservun 
«n su poder, seliarl conintervencion 
del representante delGnbiernoyden- 
tro dii] niismo plSKO de tres niPsoM, 
Tjna anotflcion en que se deelaro al 
Perft irresponwable a! pago de iliehos 
Sbontis; quediiudo enteiulido quelo ea- 
>tipnliido en esta nliiiisula no afouta 
lo8 tleret^us (jue el Gomit^ teaga pa- 



Ksa cauoelacion, ob.ietc 
de este arreglo, depenijiad 
tnalidad fiitura. 

Ustedes cotvejidTiin co: 
era muy ineoiivenieuto snl 
cnncelacioii de la deiula ji 
tualidrtd semejante; y qiv 
peligroso correr loa asiar 
anft-iendo inientras tantoel 
de aplazar de beclio la eji 
unconti-ato que habfci sid 
do ppecisameiite con el fli 
" i extinguir eea deuda. 

Bvideute es que durant 

eses, en que el peligro e 
dionte, no lialjiaposibilid 
cutHT el eoiitratfl, porque 
haljiilo nadie que propori 
fondos para cdrrer tales ri 

Estos se a^'entiuiban u 
amenaza de rcHcision de ( 
trato, 

Pupdc aseverarse que i 
ganaba nada eon subordiii 
lelac.ion de la Denda a d 
tnalidad, ni weiins cmi 1 
oierta y con la realulatl ( 
de nna pe»cisioii, que ai 
pactada no we opera por hi 
no que es preeiso que la 
jnez, 

LejoH de eso el Peril no 
el mal de que el {toutral 
pendfente, siiio que avin 
re»("ision se enoontraba en 
dic.iou. 

Aparecla que su Cnngrc 
bieriK) (8itUB*;ion que ya e; 
el 19 de Febrero) habian 
deun niodo solemnela ex 
laDeuda, la obligatiiim y 
,ia8 de pagarla, y que sin t 



Ddicion y sin ningon conipromi. ^^^^^^ que ya estan de hecho y dere- 

su parte. - , ^ cho cancelados. Esa es oblieacion del 

inmera vista, a la sola lectura comit^ de tenedores de bonos devol- 

i clausula, secomprendentodas ^erlos, que aun en lahipotesis mas 

tales consecuencias. desfavorable, de que no la cumpliera, 

jesario era para el comisiona- ^o revivia por eso la responsabilidad 

>bre cuya personalidad se habia ^^^ p^^.^^. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ extinguida, no 

el enorme peso de salvar esa ^^^.^^ ^^^^^^ 

lion, iiispirarse y penetrarse del j^^ ^^^.^^ queaunquepudieran apa- 

e liabia perseguido el Gobierno recer como diferentes 6 contradicto- 

tablece:- la clausula trascrita, ^..^^ ^^ proyecto del Gobierno y el mio 

realizarlo de un modo mucho ^^ ^^ ^^^. \^^^^ ^^n al mismo fin; 

onveniente. ^^^ ^2 contrato que yo he ajustado 

rmnadoraeralatarearesaclau- ^^^^^^ inas directa 6 irrevocable- 

|n su fondo y en su forma pre- ^^^^^ ^^^ ^n ^^ la cancelacion de la 

ba las mas serias dificultades: deuda y da desde luego la garantia 

evelabanasilasincesantesdis- de que el Peru quede exonerado de 

les del que ^abla con los abo- esa responsabilidad. 

ingleses del Comity, deque pue- Las solas indicaciones que acabo 

^tificar el Inspector Fiscal del ^e expiesar en cuanto al punto rela- 

, , - . . , tivo 4 la cancelacion de la responsa- 

ro c6mo salvo el comisionado bilidaddelPer(i,comparandolaclau. 

esas dilicultadcs? ^^^^^ ^^ ^ contrato con la del otro, 

aqul el texto de la clausula 19, llevar^n, asi lo espero, al ilustrado 

parte pertinente: <sien virtud del ^nimo de UU. el convencimiento de 

leiiie contrato que el ComitS cele- que si las modificaciones del proyec- 

como representante de Us tenedo- to primitivo, sintetizadas en el de- 

de honos y a merito de la autori- creto de 19 de Febrero, mereclan su 

071 que le fu6 dada en sesion de 28 franca y decidida aprobacion, mas lo 

Dkiemhre de i886j el Comit6 de- merecer^ el contrato que he logrado 

a relevado al Peril de toda respon- realizar, empleando los mas decidi- 

lUdad por los emprSstitos de 1869^ dos esfuerzos para servir los intero- 

} y i872 y se oUiga d entrcgarle ses de mi pais. 

titad de los honos eancelada con Yo no pido sino que se estudie y 

respectivos cupones vencidos y no examine con animo desapasionado 

a,dos; y el Coniite declara tamhien clausula por clfAusula de ese contrato, 

SI conservard la posesion de la que se formulen las objeciones, que 

mitad en honos para cohrarla de ten go la seguridad de poder respon- 

n correspondaj pero sinninguna der: s6 que el resultado de ese exu- 

onsahlUdad del Peru, Ademds el men no puede ser dudoso; para mi lo 

*Ate se compromete d requerir d los tengo en el fallo de mi pro])ia con- 

dores de honos que los depositen ciencia — esta hecho lo que era mejor. 



J^ITjBXIO. 



Martes 28 de Dlciembre de 188C: 
En eata fecha tiivo Ingar en el Camon 
Street Hotel a las euatro de la tarde, 
imajuuta general de los tenedores 
de bonoa de I09 Eroprfistitoa Fenia- 
nos de 1870 y 1873, rogistrados 6 de- 
positados por el Corait6 de los Tene- 
dores de bouos I'enianos. PresidiiS 
Sir Henry Whatley Tyler, Miembro 
del Parlaniento, PreHidente de dicho 
Comity. 

El seiior Presidente proposo la re- 
Bolncion siguiente: que esta junta con- 
firma lo hecho por el Comity, noin- 
brando al seBor M. P. Grace como 8U 



Agente en Lima, y 
arreglo de las reelan 
Tenedores de bonos c 
no Peruano; y que eat 
preaente autoriza al C 
clnix nu arreglo con € 
mano bajo Jabaseinc 
moria, con las modijict 
mit4 eneumtre ncvesar 
tes; y para dor to(U>a I 
riog dfin de llevar A ej 
gjo; cuya resolaoion t\ 
el aefior Oipna Legg tl 
dorea de bonoa y f^"- 
midad. 



:8 IteiloctoreB de £1 Comercio. 
Tiy estimados amigos: 

a UU, las graciaa por la rea- 
L que los he merccido, ea su edi- 
de 2 del corriente, en que veo 
Ladas de uu niodo nlaro, concre- 

objeciones que UU. lia.ceii al 
.to, que como comisionado del 
rao, celebr^ en Londrea con el 
6 de Teuedorea de Bonos de la 
1. Externa del Perfi; y que ya 
aabiati inainuado ligeramente 

editorial de 27 de Julio, que 
i la primera carta que dirigi 

lie podido ver y examinar de- 
■meute esaa objecionea. que dea- 
1 en apreciacioiiea equivocadaa; 
1 que pnedo responder aatisf^- 
lente, mauifetttaudo a la vez, 
Q algunos i)untoa materia de 
el contrato celebrado por mi ea 

mas preeiso^ mas fnerte, que 
reto del Gobierno eu la parte 
■tiva: y que si pudiera hacfirae- 
pin cargo seria por haber mejo- 
aa estipulacionea de €st&. 
objecionea de UU. de que dea- 
ue ocujjarfi extensameute, ae 



de Paaco y de Huancayo, aae- 
Lose por UU. que la pena im- 



puGsta al Comitfi por felta de cumpU 
mieiito, se reduce solo u la multa de 
23,000 libraa eateiliuaa al aBo, por ca- 
da linea, y que no hay deredio a la 
reacision en cuanto & ellos. 

2." A la concesion hecha al Comi- 
ty de poder tener Uasta 100 miuas; 

3." A la concesion ipialuieute acor- 
(lada al Comity de l.SUO,U00 hecta- 
reaaj y 

4,0 Al establecimiento del Banco 
que UU. dicen, tiene nu privilegio de 
emiaion de papel moueda, haata por 
el triple de su capital. 

Para que UU. ae penetren al mo- 
mento, de cuan facil me seria la tarea 
de desvanecer, eu poeaa palabra», 
esaa objecionea, me bastard decirles, 
apelando al texto del contrato, que 
ruego a UU. quo leaui 

1." Que lae garantias estipuladaa 
en el artioulo 9 ton por el retardo en 
la t&nmnamort de las obraa. y que su 
aplicacion no meuoacabara en nada 
loa derechoa del Gobierno para exi- 
gip, por todos loa medioa legale*, el 
cumplimiento del contrato, inclusive 
el embargo aobre loa bienea del dea- 
der y la reacision de aquel. 

2." Que la emiaion de billetea de 
banco pagaderoa a au preaeutacioa 
eu moueda metalica, y cuya admiaion 
y enrao no ea obligatorio, ni aiin en 
laa oiicinas hscales, no es papel mo- 
ueda; y 

'd." Que la emiaion no ae hacc por 



. Lo ftiiico que pido ea que s 
[Tel texto del contrato y que la acu 
bcion SB fnade en ^Bte. 



Voy, pnea. Si ocuparme en la pre- 
senco carta de refiitjir liis apreciacio- 
iies de U[T,, en el i)aiito relative ft la 
felta de garaiitias para el eninpli- 
mieiito de la obligaciou del Comite 
de constmir laa lineas de Pasco y de 
Hiia'uiayo, qtie antiuipo deade ahora, 
lie (sonsiderado coinoJaB principalea. 

Antes de entrar en el anilisis de 
eaa materia, y procurando, repito, a© 
realiee el prop68ito de que el contra- 
to sea vistoyesaminado, no solo en 
saa detalles, sino en su conjuiito, me 
permito deteuenno, brevea iiiatantes, 
en el estndio denna cnestion, que 
pnede coasiderarae como ge.nentl , 
porqne se reSere a la uegociauion eit 
8i miama. 

Al oonfiaroie ol G-obierno la comi- 
sion de liacer un ooutrato con el Co- 
mity doTenedores de liouoa, aobre 
laa bases contenidaa en el decreto de 
19 de Fiibrero; al diacutir yo laa esti- 
pulaeiones del contrato que fafi fir- 
madn en Ldodrea el -id de Mayo, no 
debia tratarse, ni se trataba en efec- 
to, de pa gar simplemente laDeuda 
entr6g:ando para elloa los acreedorcs 
la prupiedad de loa ferroeartiles y 
del guano. 

Tal operacion, si ea poaible conce- 
birla, poiqiie con faeilidad viene a la 
mente, no lo babria sido llevada i 
cabo como conyeuiente al pais, ui co- 
mo liacedera. 

Ella habria importado qne 6ate se 

Cle sn propiedad, 
s balagtiefias es- 



_:,. ._ cient^Sj entrandone on ima sd 

traliajo y prosperidad. ] 

Aiin jirescindiendo de tad 
rosascnuslderiwiioneshabrlad 
seudllii para la persona que,j 
renidad y Ijueu criterio eatuq 
asnntn, persnadirse de oue e^ 
no era eonveuient*, fijando9| 
importaucia cajiital do proa 
porvenlr para el Teri'i de la ] 
cion de laa obraa proyectada 
qiurir aailaevidoncia quel* 
nacion, tal i;ual estft liccUa eA 
trato que lie ajuatado, es moj 
josa. j 

Es ficil ver qne la sola pn 
ciou del farrocarril de la ijfl 
asiento mineral de Yauli dan 
snltado de que nacionales y ] 
jeros auoJiietHu la esplotaoloa 
minan que alii oxisteu, que sal 
cil laboreo y que una rez exp 
repreNeutaran ima esportacioa 
de eien mil quinlales menau^ 

9o veria tanibien qne la cO 
cion del ferroearril liasta el 
de Paaco, qne no pnede pou4 
dnda, esun eraporio deriqnei 
explotacion del sooavon y dri 
nas, annientari grand eaientff 
gretios de la Aduana del CalU 



el moiTmieiito de bnqnes paraj 
porte de niiueralen y la impfl 
de mereadorian, deatinada>t ^ 
luo de los eiupleadoa, obrerol 
nalaros, 6 a la aatiafaociou del 
geuciaa que, traen consigo 1» 
za y la comodidad particularJ 
Sepenetrariaignalmente, q| 
pasion pstudiaae cl arreglo < 
ajuHtaito, que la plantiiicad 



A 



1 ga » construir en ei r errocarrii aei 
ilao a la Oroya, las secciones sl- 
entes: Dentro de tres anos la de 
Lcla C\ la Oroya, dentro de cinco 
s la de la Oroya al Cei*ro de Pas- 
y la de la Oroya ^ Jauja, Ooncep- 
[1 y Hnancayo; cont^ndose todos 
OS terminos desde la fecha en que 
lentr^gado al Comit6 el ferroca- 
1 del Gallao sv Gbicla; y exj^res^n- 
se (i)^rrafo f) que todas las cons- 
Lcciones y reparacioues de los fe- 
)carriles deben comeuzarse dentro 
seis nieses y concluirse en los pla- 
j senalados.» 

Es, imes, fiiera de duda, que era y 
muclio mas ventajoso i)ara el pais, 
?,ptar . una combinacion en que, ai 
ler los ferrocarriles y guano, por 
lupo determinado, en pago a© la 
Ida externa, quedaba expresanien- 
pactada la construccion de esas 
ras. 

L^ero no son estas solas las 6nicas 

itajas de la conibinacipn, tal cual 

sidoproyectada,sinoque hay otras 

B deben llamar la atencion. 

31 por una parte se liace cesion por 

mpo determinado, para el pago de 

1 acreedores, de los ferrocarriles 

le guano, por la otra los productos 

la misma cosa cedida son los que 

vcn para levantar el empr^stito, 

gar los intereses y la amortizacion 

^ste, mientras este pendiente, cu- 

^ondos son nccesarios para la eje- 

^n de esas obras. Es decir, que 

isma cosa que por la cesion per- 

ce al acreedor, queda compro- 

da ])ara obras de que v^ ^ bene- 

•: ei (Icudor, <iuya responsabili- 

lia sido extingoida. 



, ^. 



si por un. lado debia procurar qu( 
quedase claramente fijada la extin 
cion de la responsabilidad del Go 
bierno por la Deuda Externa, y qu( 
6sta no reviviese jam'^s cualesquierj 
que fuesen las emerjencias, buscand^ 
la solucion de esa diflcultad no en h 
rescision del contrato, que le habrij 
dado un resultado negativo, sina^ei 
otros medios verdaderamente efica 
ces, necesitaba tambien no perde 
de vista que el ^n principal del con 
tr ato era la construccion de esas obra 
en bien de su pais, y si se quiere d 
los mismos acreedores, Uamados 
participar de los beneficiosque esta 
dejaran; y que ])or consiguiente, n 
debia estipular rescisiones ni multa 
que vinieran ^ permitir que ese fi] 
no fuese realizado. 

Sentado este antecedeute, paso y 
dk ocuparme pues de la objecion adu 
cida por UU. en cuanto ik la deficien 
cia de garantla, respecto de la cons 
truccion de las lineas de Pasco 
Huancayo. 

Tengo todavia que detenerme e; 
algunas consider aciones generalescu 
yo conocimiento es indispensable, pa 
ra que la discusion no se extravie. 

Es evidente que al establecerse la 
penalidades contra la parte oblige 
da a la ejecucion de esas obras, debi 
cuidarse que aquellas no tuvieran € 
caracter de alternativas, para qu 
no sucediera manana que aceptandc 
es la pena se eludiera el cumplindei 
to de la obligacion: en una palabra 
que no pudiera acontecer que pagSkr 
dose las multas, se desligara el Cc 
mit6 6 la compania que lo represei 



rriles del Pert'i quo hasta la preaen- 
te hail sido constraidos: que esos fe- 
rroearTiles, son bienesininucblea ra- 
dleados en el territorio, para ver que 
podian y debion aer priucipales y 
VerdaderaagaxontlasileleiiiupliTuien- 
to del contrato; y no las nmltas de- 
Bignadas en el decreto de 19 de Fe- 
ILirtiro que UU. lian considerado como 
tales. 

Estas, annqne paedan aervir para 
el cumjiliuiiento del contrato, son una 
garantIA mejfir para el retardo del 
cumplimiento, porque independiente- 
juent« de la aplicaoiou de la pena, de 
la efectivldad de la tunlta, babria en 
el Gobierno del Peru, como en todo 
contrataute,elder6choperfectodeex 
giryhacer efectivo el cumplimiento 
<lel contrato. 

Ese derecho ea real y positivo, por- 
que lo d^n nueatras leyes, y porque 
puedo ejereitarae la aceion correapon- 
■Uieute, ya en via adminiatrativa 6 ya 
ocurriendo ^ loa tribuualea, entablan- 
dola demanda leapectiva. 

El caao no ea nuevo, ni para los 

i'ui'istaa es una duda, que se pnede 
taeer efectlya la cUnsnla pciial de la 
jiiulta, sin perjuieio del cuiiiplLniiento 
■del contrato y dela accitHi resciaoria, 
^onforrae k nueatraa leyea. 

En el articiilo 13 de laa diaposicio- 
nes generalea del contrato celebrado 
rpcjr nit. conatft que laa difereneiaa que 
■Imbieso entre el Supremo Oobiemo 
y el Comity «seau sometidas & los 
■« Tribunalea del pais para que las 
i« jttzgaewHsviecim dlaa leyes de la Re- 
I pMica.t 

De modo que al discutirae la hip6- 
tesis de fLilta de cuDipllmiento del 



pre la construcciou do la 
nocidos estos lieeboa eata 
man las multas para el a 
tardo. 

El deereto del gobierno, 
ban creido encontrar buei 
caciouea al contrato, esta' 
do en eatosti^rminoa: lArt 
expresamente convenido, 
I'errocarrilea i que se refii 
culo anterior no fuesen co 
reparados en loa plazfm ael 
Comittipagaru unamnlta di 

Eatudiados loa t4riiiin< 
clausula, tal cual esta reda 
sentau scgnn mi opinion, 
de conaignar la facultad c 
truir la obra durante tot 
aonaladoparatermiuarla, ; 
tar de aalrar ese peligro e 
dose la alteruativa de uni 

Literaliuenteaplioada ei 
el ComitS podia, procedie 
la £4, dejar traacuiTir toi 
seiialado paracoucluir lac 
berla principiado. 

Y podria tambien, en li 
p6tesis, pagar darante tri 
iaultaB,estimitudolaa con 
nativa, y a la expiracion d 
jar que ee operaae la resci 
el Peril busoase como bai 

UCitB. 

Del modo que estau beo 
tipulacioues del contrato 
ajnstado, no puede aucede 

El Comiti5 eatii obligad 
piar laa obraa en el plazo 
sea, coutadoa deade la fe 
sea entregjido el correspo] 
rrooarril. 

Si dentro de ese plazo r 




para el caao de demora. 
3fecto, vean UTJ. el artionio 9 
ntrato ajui^tado por mi y entoii- 
icontrarto qne no dice «si los 
arrilesnofnesen crmstrui^ etc., 
ue est& Gonceliitlo en estos otros 
108: tSi log fe7rocarriles mendo- 
18 en la clnitsida 5." (en qne se 
lula la obligad&n de ctmstrmr 
ro de cinco aSos los de, Miumcayo 
MCOJ MD ESTAN COMPLETAMENXE 
MiNADOS dentro del nno siffuimle 
irmino fjado, el ComiiS pagard 

multa de £ 5,ooOi>; j que con- 
con estaa palabras: lEncuanto 

construccion de las seccioneH 
a Oroya al Oerro de Pasco y de 
Oroya A Huaiicayo, el Comitd 
tiniiarfa pagando £ 26,000 por 
, por cada seccion incondusa, y 
ia que est^ conclnida.v 
palabras icompletamente ter- 
los,ii iBeccion incoiicliisa » y 
J qne est6 concluida*, revelan 
D 86 trata del easo, que la obra 
8ido priiicipiaj.ia 6 e.iecutadaj 
le aquel en que principiada o 
ada no estariera completamen- 
muiada. 

I esta reatriccion de la clllusula 
(darou salvadas las dilicultades 
frecia la cl^usnla 4 del deereto 
iobierno: quedd, j}ot un lado, 
leflnida la obligaBion.del Comi- 
irincipiar y conatruir esaa obraa , 
)8 y expeditos todos los dere- 
ifll Gobiemo, y anbsistentes to- 
18 garautfai8 que consisten ver- 
amente en los bienea imnuebles 
sdioa Hobre imnuebles que ten- 
obligados y qued6 iior el otro 
claraniGiLte establecido, que la 



daslasdelasfotraaobrasyademaseata 
ca8o especial. En efecto, lean 
UU. la clausula 'J y encontrarau la 
prueba de ello. 

VamoB & verln. 

Esta eBtipulado que si la seccion 
del ft'rrocarril de Chicla & la Oroya 
no psti tenninsda deutro del plazo 
BeSalado, el Gobiemo tione el dera- 
tiho de o]itar por la resciwion del con- 
trato, en cuanto a eaa linea y la eec- 
eioii inclnsa. 

Una de don; iS cuando dejan de ha- 
ceraelasseeeioneadePaflcoydeHuaa- 
.tay<j 6 nna de ellas, eati terminada 
la'linea del Callao liasta la Oroya, 6 
no lo e8t&. 

En el primer easo el gobierno tie- 
ne el derecho de cobrar las £ 2ij,000 
de multa dasde el tereer afio, en viA 
eoactiva, y ademfts el de embargar 
esta linea por la inejecucion del con- 
trato. 

Se trata de una obligacion de ha- 
cex, yenestos casos, (Art. 1,2010. 
de E. C.) aejtued^ emplear el apremio 
de embargo contra el responsable al 
cumplimiento de laobligaoion. 

De auerte, qne aiempre en el valor 
de la linea del OaUao & la Oroya y 
ramMoaciones respeotivas, el Gobier- 
no encontraria la garautia de que laa 
seccionea de Huancayo y Cerro de 
Pasco fneaenconstruidaayconcluidas. 

En el unpuesto de que la Reccion de 
Cbicla & la Oroya no hubiera estado 
concbiida, entonces, cuando Uegase 
el caso de que la seccion de Hnanca- 
yo no i^iese constmida, el Gobierno 
eataria ya en posesion de aqnella y 
podria hacer efoctiva la multa con el 
embargo de los otros ferrocarriles. 



la construccion"? 

El (leber del comisionado era cono- 
cer la existencia de esos derechos, 
estipular que regirian las leyes de su 
pais, la jurisdiccion desus Tribuna- 
les y precaverse solo contra los casos 
de demora. 

Esto es lo que liizo salvando los pe- 
ligros que creaba la clausula 4.* del 



fii6 prccisamente eii es 
porque para mi una de 
escncialcs del contrat 
truccion de esos ferroc 

Continuar6 despues ( 
los otros puntos. 

Soy de UU. afeetisin] 
vidor 

J.. 
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iites, ii meUicla del progreso na- 
mal. 

FA Banco se considera como la ex- 
Bsion mas acabada del cr^dito en 
8 principales luanifestaciones: y ^ 
tienen que ir el fabricante como el 
iustrial, el comerciante y el agri- 
Itor, en demanda de fondos para 
alizar y continuar sua operaciones. 
Cuando faltan en un pais institu- 
mes de esta clase, como sucedeen- 
B noaotros, que ban desaparecido 6 
ledado reducidas 4 muy pequefia 
sa, el agio imi)era en las transac- 
3ne8, el tipo del interns alza y ^s- 
s se hacen raras y dificiles. 

T aunque entre nosotros abunda- 

n actualmeute las instituciones de 

ta especie, que no bay peruano que 

► vea que no existen sino en i)eque- 

sima escala, nada i)odrlan bacer, 

)rque ellas mismas, por mucbo que 

a su aliento y su viielo, estiin limi- 

das y reducidas al etstrecbo circulo 

^ la pequeiiez del capital, y lo que 

mas grave, ^ no poder operar con 

L credito, porque la ley tiene probi- 

da la emision de billetes de Banco. 

^o en vano los gobiernos de las na- 

ones mas civilizadas y mas ricas 

in cuidado no solo de establecer, 

no de fomentar y tomar bajo su de- 

Xda proteccion, el establccimiento 

cario que en ellas existe, como la 

icipal institucion de credito, con 

rivilegio y la exclusiva de la emi- 

de billetes de Banco. 

ilngiatcrr^ba experiinentadolos 

3nsos beneiicios de una institucion 

sa especie; y solo de ese modo pu- 

ibertar.sc <le los males que le traia 

irso forzoso del papcl moneda, 



taiico. 

Xo hace mucbo tierai>o que M6jic< 
por un contrato especial con el Hai 
CO Franco-Egipcio de Paris, ba con« 
tituido un Banco con un capital de 
a 20 millones de pesos, al que se h 
concedido que por cada millon de p< 
SOS de capital 6 de dep6sito en espc 
cies 6 el equivalente en lingotes d 
metales preciosos, pueda emitir hai 
ta tres millones de pesos en billeted 
pagables en met^lico 6, la vista y j 
portador. 

La facultad que se concede ^ u 
Banco de emitir en billetes, pagabl< 
en met^lico y al portador, basta < 
triple, sea de sus valores en carters 
sea de su capital 6 de especies de oi 
y plata que tenga en sus b6vedas, r 
es una novedad: lo ensenan la hist* 
ria y la practica de las principab 
naciones. 

Cualquiera que sea el libro de eo 
nomia que UU. abran encontrar^ 
que, la regla generalmente establec 
da por los economistas, es que la em 
sion no exceda tres veces el valor d 
cai)ital metalico. 

En Francia estd concedida al Co: 
sejo Directive la facultad de designs 
el limite de la emision, reguliindo: 
segun las exigencias y la situaci( 
del mercado. 

En Inglaterra est^ determinada '. 
cantidad basta la que puede ser b 
cba la emision. 

En M6jico, ya lo ban notado UD 
y puedo ensefiarles el texto del co 
trato, esa emision puede bacer se ba 
ta por el triple del capital metalic 

En todas partes del nmndo, 6 pQr 
menos en la mayoria de las nacion* 



Cono part, mf las emUiones garanti- 
sadat de ess mado, aunque en tiempoE 
normale» seaQ Begaraa y fi61idae, poe' 
dsD preseaUr graves iaoonventeotes ea 
loB momeatos do crisie, ea que por aa 
lado, loa (euadotea de bitletes ooarren 
ea masa at baaeo para eonrartirlos en 
met&lico, y par el oUo, rs difioultan loa 
cobroB, porque loa deudorea lufcea 
tamliiea loa efeotog de la oiisls, j l^jos 
de podor pagar ceoeeitan mai fondoi 
Bobre aaa valoteaqiie ofreoen en prenda; 
be tratado, tacto por la* coaalderaolo- 
neaanteB apuDtadaa, oomo potque, «n 
materia da crSdito, debeadopsarae ouan' 
ta legaridad aea conyeniente, que que' 
de bien eatablecida en an coatrato 
ioalterable, eual debsaetloel heoboooi 
el Comii6 de Tenedorai da Bonoa, que 
la emiaioo de loa billetes, pagaderot 
aiempte en mebiUco, no pueda reriflcar 
ae liao obasr^aado la regla general ea- 
•eaada por loa eoonomiatita, de no po- 
der ir aino hasta el triple, oomo m&zi> 
mun de la caatidad que ea moneda sella- 
da, bana^ de oro 6 plata tenga el banco 
en BUB boredaa ea Lima, no tom&ndoee 
en ouenta para ello, ni el capital ni loe 
valores de oartera, ni loaealdoade ouen* 
i»B norrieatea etc. 

He beoho ajgo mas: en el 7° actpite 
ds la clAuaala oitada, be ouidado de eon- 
eignar que el Gobierno podri nombrar 
nn Direotor en Lima pera que vigile 
que la emisioa e!t6 eiempre dentro de 
lua 1! mi tea presnritos. 

Para robiisteoer la f aerza de laa ob- 
seTraoionea anterioree, roe parece con- 
Tenieate oopiar & la letrs, lo qne expre- 
aa nno de lo* mas lluatrcs eooDomiBta.'. 

"Los Baneos de circulaeion, dies ee> 



m capital de do» miUoi 

Eato ea lo que auoed 
do el Donttato oelebrado 
de Tenedores do Bonoa, 
cado, oomo debe serlo, 
deeouento, emiaion y dt 
baBBB establecidaa en la 
eat&o determiDadaa laa ti 
oionea de garantia y aagi 
mente pactado qne Ik em 
no pueda hacerse sino b 
de nn Direotor, nombri 
bierao, y aolo aobre el t 
oo tenga an moneda lel 
oro ^ de pUta. 

Laa anterioFoa demoal 
tizan la bondad de la olj 
beneficioB qne fund ad an 
ratsa eontig* nueatra Fi 
cimieuto de un banco, 
con el capital extrange 
Ber importado & naeatrt 
men tar oonaidorablamen 
la prodnacion. 

Dilncidada ya esa i 
ocuparme iamediatamei 
lonea formuladaa p 
ervioio de la Denda 
dado, qne deba Ber beal 

Maa antes oumple & n 
aa k mi propia defeoBS, 
en analiiare] artSeulo 2i 
premo de 19 do Fobrer 
laa exigenciaa del Gob 
eitablecimiento de esa 
anmun & ignal al artfoul 
oe'ebrado pnr mf, eo la 
"nmpromiao que sa exi 
Tenedorea de bonoa de 
con incuraalea en las 
partamanto, un Banoo 

TJda. ban creido qua t 



ooDBecoencias 6 log graves inooave* 
utes quo en ese deoreto eooontraba; 
lenar asi el debor qne el Comisionado 
1 Apoderado tienen de proceder de 
I modO| aan onando no se haya pre* 
to el oaso en bus instiucoiones' 

Vamos & ello. 
anetrado el Supremo Gobierno de que 
lontrato con los tenedores de bonos 
ntifica laa bases oardinales para la so* 
ion del problema econ6uiico del pais : 
Tencido de que su ejecuoion es de la 
jot itnpoitanoia, tavo la foliz inspi- 
ioQ de querer completar esas b^ses^ 
^iendo como condicion prinoipal del 
tratOy qne el Comity de Tenedores de 
OS oontrftjera el oompromiso de f un- 
an Banco de esa clase, con an capi- 
minimum de medio millon de <£. E: 
atando el mismo Gobierno de reali- 
esta idea consign6 en el deoreto aln- 
i el artioalo 20 qne laego trasonbir^i 
resando esa exigencia. 
u ml entender, j debo oonfesarlo eon 
mltad J franqaeza que cample al 
)ionario que explica bus actos, dicli» 
sal a, tal oual estaba conoebida y re* 
lada, no lleoaba con fijeza los fines 
se proponia el Gobierno, antes bien 
lacia ilusorioS) coloo&ndolo en una 
stas situaoionet: 6 que dioha ol4u' 
quedase en nada, y la exigenoia 
. Qstificada del Gobierno se de><VAne* 
iomo un Buefio 6 una ilu&ion : 6 que 
era que aceptar oondieioneB que no 
t convenientes, y que l6gioatnente 
. no serlo desde que eran formula* 
spu6s de la ratifioacion del con* 
rincipal ; 6 que^el Gobierno tuviera 
ktar de romper ^ste, frastrando 
leranzas del pa!?, fundadas en 



9 uu BiiDoo en Lima, con suoursales ei 
i» laa ciudados prinoipales de la Bepdbli 

> ca, con un cupital efectivo miniman 
» de medio millon de libras esterlinas, i 
» fin de amortizar el billete fiscal y lof 
9 b'Uetes inca?^ hacer el Borvicio de amor 

> tizacion 6 intereses de la Deuda Inter* 
» na Consolidada y fiotante del Peril ]| 
9 facilitar el desarroUo del comerdo, Is 
3 mineria y agrionltura nacionBles, bajc 
» condiciones que serdn materia de un con 
3 trato separado. La falta de cumpU* 
» miento de esta ol&nsula ser& motiyo de 
» rescicion de todo el presente oontratoj 
3 en los miemos tSrminos de la rescisioo 
» general sofialadosen elartioulo » 

Ruego k ustedes conoreten la ol&Hsala, 
examinando ol oompromiso que se impo- 
nia al Comity, de fundar un Banco en 

Lima bajo condicio* 

nes que serdn materia de un contrato sepa* 
rado* 

Como se v6, el Banco debia fundarse 
y su estAbleoimiento dependia de condi« 
Clones, que serian materia de un contra- 
to distinto. 

Las palabraa contrato separado reye- 
lan que no era potestacivo del Gobierno 
6jar eaas oondioiones: ellas debfan ser el 
resultado del acuerdo, del consentimien* 
to m6tao de las dos partes. 

Si el Gobierno, pues^ y el Oomit6 no 
llegaban 4 es:) acuerdo miituo de las con- 
diciones, la clausula citada tenia que que- 
dar en nada, en cuanto al establecimien? 
to del Banco, porque faltaba la base oar' 
dinai de todo contrato^ coal es el acuerdo 
entre las partes, 

Y en tal evento, ni siquiera habia la 
salida de i ivocar la rescifiion del contra* 
to principal, porque el oompromiso ha* 



rSobre to [Kg eetMs coiiBiderBcioti^s, hay 
btra toilnvla mil* indni-ntihl"; U ley (in. 
oisD 4\ «rt(juio 1259 dsl CiiiMRO Cirii) 
que eftima como no hachos loa ooottn'ne, 
cuyo coraplomento te rleji en 1o abaoln' 
to & la Tolniifa^ do U pnrte obligkda. T 
■^ste eia el qreo prekiiBatnetite; potqno 
r|a«jaba & In vo^unUd del Gomii^, naep- 
iaT 6 'a6 eaaa ooadicionea del nontrato ee' 
parado; y po' ODQs'guietitn, qnedaba & e-a 
Tolantad, cnmplir 6 ti6 eon el compromi' 
BO Hfl faodnr gl Banco, 

Mitada la cnesMoD de otro lado. texe' 
moB: que como laa oondinioDes bnjo Ia« 
onales oe eontrafa nl oomprotutRo da fan' 
dar el B%ono, m«teria de ese oontratio aa- 
paradn, tenfan qae ser pfaateadBB y din' 
nuti'tii^ doapnes que el oontrsto piinci- 
pal haViiera etdo ratifictdo, y de es'ii'' ec 
TijeDQia, es evideote quo el Cnniitg ae 
enooatraha en poainioti dfl preccoder fue' 
sen aoeptadaa oondiciotiei oDeroeas. 

No tenia para olio obst&niio ni interns 
sIkuio en coDtiario: ni aiquiura pad{a pa' 
ear en m inimo la amsDaia do reeoiwfin 
dol oontrato ptiocipal, porqtie 41 sabia; 
primero, que eaa resfiiaioQ no podia "er 
deRJornda. desde qun do extuba ramplidu 
el requisito eB»iioiai de la Booptamon de 
las conrjicionei dul ooetmta eeparado; 
BPf;ando, porqae cl oaso era cnmnrnflDtp 
"onteooioso; tenia que veTiUlarse en ke 
Tribunaiea, en via ordinaria, god toda la 
extenHoa de tr&ioit^i, y o! litigio daroifa 
tnuohos aaoSi turoeio, porque roi^nUna 
tanto el pais cnrecfa del entableoimiento 
de un Banco, y no poJfa fandarss otro, 
derdo que durante el Utigio no puede id' 
novaraej y ooarto. porqne en la hip()ta- 
bIb mas favonible, que fuese dcclarada 
la reaciaion, ei puts Beria quieo aoportaia 
todaa las malaa ooaaecaeaoisa y qae no 
tariera bicguno de loe bencficios. 



tti Bl panftfifas 18* M 
proconizaado de no tenerlos I 
niaaffienti) loa cenU, ; Udii hal 
onuu cribK^a habrfa sido 
aoBptadas laa olaujulaa IS ( 
Supremo meaaionado reEeronb 
oelaoiun de la Denda cuando 
crej^adon loa bonoi, y la 20 
nom,irr>!iii!40 da fandar an B 
oondioionea que setiaa mab 
contra to a e para do- 

ComisiODudo yo por el Su 
bierno paia kaoer an arreglo 
■obre las bases DoatetildaB en 
del 19 de Febrete, debla lien a 
a! eBtablecimiento del Biaoo 
objeto: 1° y ante todo lograr c 

olaiamente eetablecido y bu 
ni coQtratos poBioriores, el ca 
del Comjte da Eaudar uq Banoi 
con UQ cupital de 1,000,000 
rn realtzar la idea del Oobiern 
el panbalar babfa coocebido < 
' Biiraa en iatorSs bieu enfa 
r, y cuya realizaeioa oona 
da der amenta mi nUion; j 2" 
hacer denaparsoet Iob uiuy gra 
Tcnientoa qua loa t^rmiuoa im[ 
y loB tecaiouioues de eaa cl&ue 

nvitableDiente. 

No ceoeaito yO, daapues de t 
puesto, iasiatir ea qae so recS' 
en ta cl&uaula 22 de iniieontiato 
lizadoB yprenisadoa log fiuee c 
bisTDO tenia de impocer al Con 

adores de booos la obligaoioa 

ouimiento deun Baooo en ] 

capital de 1.000.000 £. 

Podri discutirie, si ee qulert 
coQvanUncia de eBtableoer ua 
eba cUie,porqae todo puede ee 
' diepnta. 

Pero no ea poeible qae sin 
ODQ biiea cnbscio ae paoda mi 
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Muf estlmftdoi aminos: 

Debo hacerlo y voy i termtnar ml oai- 
ta ftoterior. que dej6 inconclusa por eor 
y» demaiaiadu lerga y poique uo qaeria 
fatigar mas la aleneion de mis leotnreS' 

Uatedei haa oonsideru'lo que el Ban 
flo ptoyectado ee el ait. 22 del oontraCo 
qae oomo oomisionado del Gobteino oe- 
lebl6 ea L<5adreH, era diiitinto de sqael 
que IB babia qaerido estableoei en el 
art, 20 del deoreto BUproToo de 19 de Fa 
brero, porque eohan astedea de m^uoa, 
y oieen que Be ba omitido deaigoar co 
mo uno de sdb fiaes, la ooaveraion de los 
billetes £Boalea y de los lUmadoa iocas, 
y porqufl aegun ustedoa aseveraa, ese 
Banco estfi boIo encargado del servioio 
d» la Deada Interna Consolidada y va 6 
reoibir para olio ouantiosaB oaDtidadea- 

Lag apreoiaoiODea de ustede« eon en 
QUO yotro panto eqaivocadas, 

Provieae el error do aatedas de haber- 
Be creido lijeramente qae el Bhiigo que 
pToyectaba e) Gobierno iba & hsoer ne' 
aesariamente U oonvenion del biltele.' y 
qae el Banco que yo lio proyeotado pu- 
dlera & oaiabio de hacetae cargo del ser- 
vioio de la Deada luteraa Oougolidada, 
aprOTOehat para el del (obrante qae 
qaedare, degpuee de Oubierco eia aervi 
oio. 

No hay nada de eio. 

Ni el proyeoto 6 winbinaoion para la 



tudiada y deoidida, p 
impo»6raele al Banco 
cion dofioitiva: ni 6»fe 
cbatsa paia si de sobr 

Prescindo, porque es 
lue esti oomple lament 
a fuodaoios da ese B 
Uba copcebida en el a 
del todo jlnBoria, bad 

oondicionei qno de 

no DontTato eeparad 
Datir las obaerTBciooee 
miciDdolaa deteaidan 
rindolae ee 8a major 

Ea olerto qne en ( 
oietotaferido ae exprei 
Be GomprometEa & fnm 
Limn, oon nn oapital « 
de m^dio milloo de £ ^ 
zar el billets fiscal y li 
eto. 

Pero esto verdaderai 
csba nada, ni teoia iu^ 
tiva. j 

No puede atribuln 
idea da querer qae b0 
ao QOQ an ospilal de fi 
inTurtirlo en el reoojo 
cates y de loainoas, 

Una operaciOD de ( 
ria adtnitible por caj 
por al Fdblioo qne am 
del oapital,- no ea nna 
at tirden corriente; sl 
orSdito que tnviera t 
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loer lo desastroso quo ella 
DO habria sino preguntar 1.^ 
b1 Banco con !os billetes y 
ma vez recojidos; 2.® cnkl 
Bcion? y 3^ cnales eran las 

> la NacioQ 6 el publico en 
[an report ado de ella.' 

DS, 6 etBaa'io recojia los bi* 
)oaerloR Duevamente encir* 
onyo case caiocfa de objeto 
, 6 el Banco hacia ese recojo, 
3er,.para perforarlos, inutili* 
xegarlos, a &a de que fueeen 
or la Junta de Incineracion. 
asOi ei Banco que habrla in* 

> su capital en el recojo de 
a acreedor del Gobierno per 
(][ue dfitos imporiasen al earn* 

B. 

) babria pagado el Gobierno 

jantcj? 

^iempo duratia la oreracion 

o? 

no no podia ofrecer al Ban- 

trte de derecbos de Aduana, 

)r la ley & la Incinerauion, 

adem&8 los intereses y com! 

le estipulasen en razon del 

rtido^ de los riesgos^ tiempo 

apleado. 

sfiidad de que el Gobierno se 

B grav&men que cercene log 

puede aplicar directamente 

sicion del bill^te y que con 

Dduda Bin interns por otra 

lidad y sin pa&ion hay que 
[le no existe tal necesidad 
)ion proyectada* en esos t6t- 
% fiido fatal para las doa par- 
llamado Banco que de be* 
zarla como su primer moyi- 



ic)vi««»uioui>C79 poueat i|ua ox \jruuioruu so 

propusiera ni tratara de proponerse, que 
la operaoion del recojo de billetes faera 
becba por el Banco ia?irtiendo en ella 
su capital. 

Fensaria, puede ser, encomendar al 
Banco la ejecucion de nn plan del recojo 
de bUlet^g pooo m&s 6 menoa bajo estas 
baees: que el recojo se efectuara en pe- 
riodos de 3, 6 y 9 anos), & estos tipos: & 
S/, 20 en los tres primeros anos, & S/. 

18 en el sogundo trienio y & 8/. 15 en 
el til time, por cada sol de plata: que pa* 
ra efeotuar esta opcracion se emitiesen 
bonos de adaana, admieibles en page de 
los dcrechos por el valor del 5 por ciento 
de las entradas de Adnanas deetinado 
por la ley & la amortizacion de billetes, 
y que ese 5 por ciento no f aese pagadero 
aino con los mencionados bonos: que el 
Gobierno se comprometiose i recibir en 
las Aduana^ de la Bepubiica en billetes 
fiscales el 20 por ciento de esos dere* 
cbos en esta forma; d 19 S* billetes du- 
rante los 3 ptimeros afios en que el Ban 
CO los recibiese y cambiase & 20; & 17 
en el segundo trionio cuando los cam- 
biase ^& 18, y & 16 en el Ultimo trienio 
cuando el Banco los recogiera & 15* 

Natural es que tambien en una ope- 
racion de esta especie hubiera el recar- 
go de intereses y comisiones. 

No ee necesita gran perspicacia para 
conocer que seme j ante plan es antieco- 
n6micO| y que babria dado resultado de- 
saitroeo* 

Si el Gobierno reoibia los billetes 6 

19 S* durante tres a&os por cada sol de 
plata, cuando el Banco no los cambiaba 
&ino 4 20, el Gobierno y el piiblioo per- 
dian un boI bill(jte por cada sol de plata* 

El Gobierno se gravaba con loa into* 



de loft deteclioB de AJaaQs. 
EI eatodo se graraba, el publloo peri^ia 
no ee gftoaba nl Biquieia el liempo nt se 
mejornba el ciMito laaz^ndOBB un papel 
pDC Otro papel oon las mUmas gikiantias, 
y aaoque el Banoo garaaiizase esos bo- 
no6 do Aduana no lea daiia mayor valor 

fiOrqaa ese bono tenia nna cironlaoion 
Imttada, eeivia goIo al cjumeioiaQte que 
tuvieve que pagar dereehoa; y por qno 
no era na papel coDvertible en met&li- 
00, & la vista y al porcador. 

Muy baono, muy 6iij, may ueceBario 
es ir to maa pronto quQ eea poaiblo, & la 
eztinoion del papel moQeda.rQcoji^Qdolo 
y qaemandolf], k fin de qua no uos que- 
de eino el reonerdo, y eBocomono 
eeflaiiKa proflcna para lo futuro, 
faoesto que es el papel moiie.la, b< 
circDlacioa forzosa, 6 »ea isoto admisible 
ea laa Teeoretlae u O&cia&s fisoalea; bo- 
bre todo, cutiudo no ha habido, oomo des' 
gTHOiadamcnte eucedid entro uoeotros, 
el aliento y )a enterezn, qne eolo la hi 
tenida ana nacion en el muodo, de man 
tener cod Ermeza el valor nomical del 
papel. 

£1 reoojo del p^pet moneda no paede 
haoeree aino leBtabladando por comple 
to el equiiibrio dal preaupat'Sto, y abtien' 
do y ensaoohaudo Us fabstea de ptodno' 
oion. 

Nd podia aceptarse, puea, nl menoe 
era posible en el contrato con el ComitS 
de tenedorsa de bonop, eatablecer lae 
bases para el oumpliniieata de una com' 
binaotoo Bemejnule; mucho menoB lo 
era, diacntiendo eate RBUnto en LdndreB 
ooo peraonaa 4 quieaes la sola palabra 
da papel moseda babciu rttraido de ea' 
traren tales planes. lutantarlo Biqaie- 
la habtfa sido buecar tnneeeeatiamente 



Da modo, que segao i 

taba dejar eompletanu 

bligacion del Ooitilt6 i 

Banco de deaanento, em 

oapital de 1,000, 

ra qne quedatea Uenad 

Gobienio; y que ei deep 

do el Banco, de afirina 

enoontrase por el Coilg 

oonveniente part 

He tea, podiera gata ef 

is mo Bud 00, 

H6 aqnf, eetimados i 

dftB, ligoramente, las ra; 

t^rminaron &no lepetii 

al redaolar la ol^uaala 9 

arlien o K^O del decreto 

brero "do qne el Banct 

''do k &a de amortizax 

porque ellas paedea s 

efuolo pata los que no 

dad de las cosaa, pero 

tienen ningan aentido p 

No Buoedia lo miami 

victo de Bmoitizacion 

Deada Interna Consoli 

Y van uatedea &, ver 

dominaban para pensar 

Me pareoa que aeri, 

at buen sentido oaoioai 

en [demostrar la neoe 

que el pais ttene de re 

cio de la Deuda Interni 

reorgaaizaila del modo 

de rode aria de tod as In 

ra que loa bonoB de ea 

doQumento de ar6Jit( 

mas s^tido, y qae no bi 

aombia, de queen nil 

d>id, se deje da haoar ei 

J oorriento. 

I El pals tiene, como 



a Interna Congolidada ea en 
te, que se ▼& 4 orear para te 
del propio territorio, qae no 
ue no v4 4 enriqaecer sine 4 
naoionales en todas las esfe- 
u 

Der el crSdito de la Denda 
R, asegnrar su Becyioio, indo- 
le las emergencias politioas, 
ibien an podero&o reourgo, pa- 
in oiertot oasos, el deficit del 
3, J aan para saiiifecer de mo- 
irgentes neceiidades del pals 
3 oalamitotos, 

[ones que ho tienen an tesoro 
gaerra, para las ouaies no es 
>jor de pronto el prodacto de 
Loiones, oayo peroibo es gene- 
Eirdio, no puedea aoudir, en 
midad 6 desgraoias, 4 empr6s- 
dztranjeroy que le serian ne- 

ft, 8u poder, es la riqoeza de 
^no8, BU cr^dito interno. 
es que ae v6 que las diversai 
il mundo oiyiliza ^o^obedecien* 
rza de estas razonen, que for 
eoirio asi, su oonviooion in- 
le, no omiten ouidado, eef uer- 
ioio para maotener inc6iume 
nterno, y para desarroUarlo y 
por todos loa medios posi- 

io del or^dito interno, la Fran- 
A Alemania la iDdemnizaoion 
ascendente 4 5«000 .000,000 
y 4 la vez pag6 4 bus nacio- 
emnizacion de ios danos su- 
ite la guerra. Por medio de 
ha leduoido el intet^s de su 
ida del ciooo al cuatro y me- 
ito de interns. 



peranza, que el empleado pdblioo abriga 
hasta el momento de morir, de que su f a- 
milia no qaedar4 en la mendicidad y qae 
el Bslado le dar4 un pobre pan. 

Pero pre6cindi6ndo8e de alganas otraft 
oonsideradones qoe haceu ilasoria esa 
esperanza, el montepfo, tal cual esi4 es* 
tableoidoi tiene grarea y pernioioBoa In* 
convenientes. 

El hijo varon Io pierde 4 la edad de 
diez y ooho afio*, en Ios momentos en que 
se abren para 61 log horizontes de la ▼!* 
da, ouando no eBt4 todavia inioiado e& 
aingUDa carrera, y neoeaita mas la pro* 
teooion y fomento* 

No le sirve de capital para eatable' 
cerse. 

Tampoco sirre de dote 4 la yiuda y & 
laa hijaa* 

Por el contrarioi ^itag tienen en al* 
ganos oa«o8, que contrariar Ios senU* 
mientoB de la naturaleza, y ale j arse del 
matrimonio porque la ley las ooloca en 
est** alternativa: 6 perder la rente si ae 
oasBu 6 conseryar el derecbo 4 4Bta na 
oai4ndo8e. 

He creldo y oreo que todos egtog ma- 
les pueden ger remediados, que paeden 
mejorarse oonslderablemente log fioeg de 
la iDstituoion de montepiosin grav4men 
del Estado, y eon beneflcio de laa mis- 
mas yiudas 6 hijag del empleado; que 
puedea ellas adquiiir una dote para oon- 
traer matrimonio 6 un peque&o capital 
el hijo paraestablecerse, y que toda esta 
operacion pnede Yerifioarse, por medio 
de la Deuda Gonsolidada restableoieoda 
su or6dito y reorganiz4ndola oonvenien* 
temente. 

No se orea que estas ideas las he ad- 
quirido hoy: eLa£ coostan de documen- 



HTa«8e«a i« iin«*s*« del iSottercTa y 
de la iodustTia, proourarag qae el Banco 
Aqneaerefiara lBe<&ii'<nla 23, bo eacKr- 
gars de haaer eae sarvioio y da asegiirar 
y rodear Sate oon toda garantia. 

Uatedes crean que el IJaDOo recauda 
para el sprvioio de esa Dauda cuanlio- 
■B8 cantidades. 

La cuaition es inofioiosa j qaeda oor' 
tada en dos palabrnsi 

{Reoauda el Banco eaaq rentas para 
ef, flobra por ellas algua later^a 6 comi 
eion? 
Ni oobra interesea nicomlBioa alguna. 
Y en cuanto k la reoaadacion da las 
rentas, su ioydrBioa y las obligacionea 
del Banco, esUa detallada" en la clkxi- 
Bula 22. QQya ultims parte dice: 

"El. Banco paaBid anualmente a1 CFo- 
»biorno la cuenta del servicio de la Don' 
>da lateras; j pasadns los doB p'imeioa 
vaQoa rontados deHdd la feoba del eata- 
sblocimiento dolBanoo, le eotregar^ ol 
■Bobranle que habiere, reBsrvando eiam- 
>pre la cantldad qua oabra el aeivioio de 
>un semegtre." 

Si natedes quieren conooer las rnzo- 
nes qnejaatifiaaa la deeigDaoion de eae 
plazo dedos aao3,y la reserva de la oan- 
tidad que importe el geivido de un ee- 
Quettre, las encontrardn en lo eigniente: 
1." Que era neoesario y convenieote 
levantar desde el pttmer dfa de la emi 
sion, el valor del bono de la Beuda Oon' 
Bolidada pars que el emplesdo, el aoree 
dor, la Benegoencia, la Manicipalidad, o 
el esiablecimiento de Fiedad, a quien 
■ea entregado, no ee Tea obligado i. ad' 
micirlo y reoibirlo depreniado. snfriendo 
el mal de qae el lunro qiiede mas t.irde 
para el ajiotieta,- y S'qne es ptauiso man' 
tenei conptantemeDto el valor de eae pa' 
pel,A onyo fia bq srriba aeegorando oaau' 




sortm y & ift pur, WtttWI^ 
igualmeute 4 todo*. 

Ciertamente que yo hnbi 
qne el|moQto ds la Denda 
no fne'ao per 20.000,000 ii 
para dar BatiBfaooion 6 lodm 
dadee.- paia aumentar el vat 
calacion y porqae es an caj 
i estar lepartido en las man 
loa peruanos, y 6. reptesesl 
para oada familia. 

Pero. la actual Bituaoion 
DO lo permttfa, aei como & a 
tampoco lo permite, y sostei 
es eonveniente quo sa fije 
rus. Lareglaeoon6miaaeF:qi] 
Ce el capital, que se asegnre 
qne ^sle aea regular, corrienl 
tible; pero que el gravSmon d 
sea lo maa reducido posible, 

Laa rentas de Adaana ha 
estfin abora mismo pot la la 
no dacogada, tujetas k paga 
rea'iia el Bexrioio de la Deu< 
due a. 

No era, puea, ana covedad, 
tandiera tomar para eate eeiv 
eiento de la Adiiana del Call 

Galcdlese el gravfimea qui 
itopone para pagar en Deud: 
para haeer grandea y nneva 
mn SOD loB fetrooarTiles del 
vnndo & loa Departamentog 
Ida, U aotividad, U energla 
io, la indastria, y para atead 
de en Deada Interna, It 
capital de ^0.000 000, y ae \ 
onmo 63 iadudable.obiertoa U 
ea todas partes de la Reput 
tnsea explotacion las minas, 
da la agrioultura. aameataii 
manta los prodactoa de las A 
gravftmen , qaedai& oompei 



d 



8 tan iDmeasamenti) tioa, qoa si 
parte daT& iDgeates fottuuBa 

iiculares, y en poco tiempo,[M>r 
impaesto no le eer^ una car- 

in, ni tampoeo una Dovedad. 

inerales pagan en Bolivia el 7 °/u 

lila el 3 "/„ 

ancia el 5 •/„ del prodacto K 

jpafia el 1% del prodncto brato, 
Ptuaiu el 2 "I, sobrs el precio do 

si el OongrsEO ciejera que no 
31 sdoptadRs eataB ideae, ol re- 
1 de lo mSiS aenoilloi lo d& la 
adicioDBl de la 22, qw dice lo 
le; tlo expresado en la clause 
mlecede rio impide que el Con 



Londres, el Tesoro Tmbir& tambien el 
onaottoio aobrante qoe quednse. 

Ke oaldada, senores Bedactoree, y 
amigoB tuioe, decumplir mi niBiaii, sal' 
VBodo loa iucoDvenienles doade loa he 
eocQQttado, rsparaodo j enmendaodo 
loa defecloa y con trad loci one a. qaa «a 
mi opinion touia el decieto de 19 de Fe- 
bteto; y r^apecto 4 las regloa pat* el 
serricio de la Deuda Interoa ConsoUda- 
da.cuya boodad j vardad coDHtitoyen mi 
tais profanda y arraigada conviccioa.lio 
cODBignado la olfiasula adiciooat citadft) 
que no tengo neceeidad do repetir. 

Con aentimientaa de mi m&a cotdial 
oonsideiRoioa toy da UU- atentoy Q. S. 

J. AKAMtBAB. 



StfioreB Redactores de El Comercio, 
Muy estimados amigos: 

May viva ha sido la sorpresa que ex 
perimdnt6, al eucontrar en el editorial 
de ustedes, fecha 2 del oorriente, entre 
las otras observaoiones que lie dejado 
refatadas en mis cartas anterioret;laa re- 
lativas, unad la ooncesion hecha al Co- 
mit^; de que pueda denunciar haUa oieo 
minas, sin las restricoiones que en cuan- 
to al numero de pertenencias establecen 
las ordenaozas de mineris; y la otra re* 
ferente & la coDoesioD do 1.800,000 heo> 
t&rea^-^y para fundar cuando m^nos 8 co- 
lonias, da raza europea, de difereotes 
naoionalidades y para plantificar esta- 
blecimientos a^ricolas 6 induetrialeB. 

Desde antes de haber celebrado el con* 
tratOy cuyas estipalaoiones yengo juetifl- 
cando pude ver y deb{ eoperar, que todas 
y cnda una de bus clausnlae pudieran per 
relegadas & ouestion; pero, no obstante, 
me parecia imposible que pu^iora ha- 
c^rselea, de un mode s-erio, objecion a!- 
guna §L lascldusulas referentes i la con- 
cesion de noinas, hecha bnjo la base de 
que ios denuneiantes 6 poseedores pa* 
guen la contribucion legal per cada per- 
tenencia y est^n sujetos & las leyes del 
Peru Bobre minerla: ni mSnos respeoto & 
la ooncesion deterrenos para ooloniza' 
cion y efltablecimiento de fandos agrico' 
las 6 industriales. 

JPor deber y por ofioio sabia que aun 



en las ^pocas del ooloniaje 5 
mas ord^nanzas dictadas \ 
de Espana, se reconocfa con 
table la necesidad de proteji 
tar las grandes empresas m 
cituidas en Compa&laa pa 
Ios capitalea necesarios. 

La prueba de estos aserto 
trardn UHtedes en Ios artioul 
del tftulo 11 de las referidas 
a:quiero y mando (dice el Re 
1.°) que BO procure; promue 
jan semejantes compafiias 
y generales por todos Ios t^ 
venientes* concediendo mi ^ 
las gracias, uuxilios y exei 
fuesen de conoeder & juioio 
bunal de mineria y ein det 
interes del publico y de mi r 
y en el art. 2»° estas otras: 
estas ordenanzas prohibo i 
particular, elque pueda d( 
ooinas seguidas, tobre una 
esto no obstante^ concede 4 
bajaren en compa&ia, aunq 
descabridores y sin perjuic 
cho que por este tituio del 
case que )o Bean, el que pi 
ciar 4 pertenencias nueyas 
bajadas y desamparadas, at3 
t^n contiguas y por un mii 

Desde entonces era un 
concuso, oomolo es hoy, < 
nadie se atreyia & Qegar, si: 
pugna con Ios principios n 
de la cienoia. la conveuieii 



' oien minas, privilejioa y 
procarando fomentarla y 
ja que el Estado adquirie* 
as rentas. 

a esto ha saoedido oon la 
bI oontrato, que oelebr6 en 
8 para mayor olaridad tra?* 
a, dice asf: **El Comite tie* 
denunciar y que le scan ad' 
propiedad hasta cien minas 
cobre, plomo u otros minera 
idicacion es per milida en la 
eptuando el cinabrio , y for 
\s para la explotacionde esas 

restricciones que, en cuan' 
de pertenencias, establecen 
IS de mineria^ sujetdndose 
nds a las leyes de minetia, 
oontribuciones leg ale i y te* 
siante explotacion el 40^1 ^ 

perjuido del derecho de 
s minas cuya posesion no 
El Comiti, puede denunciar 
r numero de minas para si 
r companiaSy sujetdndose d 
mdicionesy teniendo en cons 
? excesOy sobre cien minas ^ 
almente abandonar las que 
^an^^ 

a gran ooncesion, que ee 
sta cUaeula, que pudiera 
ptibilidad y el celo del que 
8 esqaisito caidado por lob 
ftles 6 naoionalefi? Verda* 
I hey ninguna. 
iblica y per la ley del alio 
iltida la adjudicacion tde 
laradas 6 si a duefio, k todo 

denanciarlas. 
enaozas de miner ia estd 

adjadicacion de las perte 
a misma uiiua 4 cierto nti' 
^ liam^udoso pertenei^cia i 



Ai uomitd se le oonoede que pneda 
deDunciar hasta 100 minas, qae tenga ea 
cada ana de ellas mayor n6mero de per. 
tenencias que las 7 qae le padieian oo' 
[fresponder oonforme & la ley; pero es 
pagando esa contribuoion legal de S/ 15 
semestrales por cada perteneDoia: de mo* 
do qae & mayor ndmero de perteneA* 
cias, estard obligado 4 pagar mayor con* 
tribnoion* 

Se le exige algo mas, que no se le 
ezige & Dingan otro minero; y es qoe 
tenga en labor oonstante ei 40 °/o de esas 
minas 6 perteneneias; y que si denunoia 
mayor ntimero de 100 minat teoga tarn* 
bien en con Stan te labor ese ezceso. 

La limitacion del Dtimero de pertenen* 
cias 09 ordinaria y frecuentemente eladi* 
da del modo mas f&cil^ por medio de 
teatas 6 amigos complacientes, que de* 
nuDcian las perteneneias no adjudioa. 
das, y que se prestan & ello porque pae' 
den hacerlo sin peligro, desde qae no oo* 
rren riesgo alguno, y el yerdadero pro? 
pietario cuida de pagar los S/ 15 semes- 
trales por perteneocia* 

El laboreo constante de esas minas es 
UQ beneficio positiTo para el pais y para 
el Gobierno. 

No paeden extraerse los mineralea sin 
pagarte e' correspondiente salario 4 log 
obreros y jomaleros; ese salario es ua 
aumento de capital, cuyo empleo v6 & 
aumentar los consumos. 

No puede hacerse la ezportacion de 
minerales y pastas, sin que se pague el 
impuesto de ezportacion. 

Calcu'ese, sdmese to que importan to* 
das estas cootribaoiones, y se verd qae 
en bnena parte el Estado aprovecha, 6 
mejor dicho, haoe para sf un gran bene' 
fioio. 

Y Uevando la cosa al terreno pr4cticO| 
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qno sefi«Ie la respeotir* Diputaoion Te' 
rritonal de MineHa, con atencion al %x 
mftSo, riqaexi del pibio y si numero de 
ooi)iiurr«Dt«e. 

iQneeeakrio me pBrece delenerme mai 
AH eilas demoatraciuDeH; una lectarft Tce* 
diUi^a da la otiusula 13, apiicaoJa Vie. 
8a pTopio oriterio, los convemceri m&s 
que toda |b fuerza demia argntnentEiDio' 
oes* Solo a{ agreear6 ana ooDHideraoion: 
el Comit6 6 la companla qua 1o reine- 
lente, no tiena privilegio alguno para el 
denaaoio de mlnaB; ni la connsBion que 
Is haaido aoordadii impideque los par- 
tioalarea denuncieu en todo tiempo, y 
ohiengaa la adjudiuncion de caalqaiera 
nina 6 pattoDenoia qad este tin duofio- 

Id^otiaa ooea saceds con la eoncaeioD 
aoordada en la ol&nsula 11, qna ha mo 
ti^ado obJBcionea de parte de C U. 

Se impugna la ooncosion de 1 800^000 
heeiJkTeaa dexiaadas i la tandaoioa de 8 
eolonias de rata aarojea, ds diferentee 
nacioDalJdadcB, y k ia plact^ficacioQ de 
eBtableuitaieutoa agrioolaa 6 iudaotria- 
lea. 

Se objeta tamMsn qaa so ecncrde ISO 
hoct&roag, d aea 60 fuoegadaa de terra' 
no d" moDtBDH & oada fitinilia, qua quie 
ra all! estab^ecerte. 

Permftatpma que oon entera franqae- 
M diga la rerdad. 

No Be repara al haoer talei objeoionei 
en la naceaidad, en Iob elevados finss de 
la colon! >ao ion: DO Be investiga ccal as 
la inmenaa exteoaion del lenitoriD da 
naeitrai mootaBaK. 

Se echan al olvido aoteeedpntea que 
debierao aer TQlgfares, y ee baoe on ea' 
c4adalo de qne Ji una familia ee le pnoda 
ooooeder ISO heot&reaa d aeteDta fane- 
gftdks de tecteao de montaSa; y nadia ee 



oontrado it quien hacw • 
oioiiea. 

Una familia ee oompaest 
novd«2 persona". Cooform 
toe enpremos vf^Dtei, sin 
SID estr^pito, dienuionei 
sa Di folleto«i coQ nn aiorit 
glonaa, habrla obtenido la 
deBO fanegadas. 

Mae no antioipemo^ y td 
tea. 

Da todos los problamai 
qua el Per& tiena neaaHaria: 
solver, et ma^ Import&nte 
elusive el de forrocarrilea ] 
do mina?, as el de la inmigi 
aayo as mny coooplejo y qu 
mas detenido estadio. 

E^ onflstion para al Pa' 
trasaendeota) graTedad, ooi 
liMoH, social y eeon^mvoami 

Tiane en sn tbrritorio ini 
aoe, oubiertOB de ealTae, n< 
dos hasta ahola, nt menoB 
quenna buena parte de alio 
por loi lalTajeB. 

Poblados esos teTFttorioB 
naa de lai primeras naoi< 
verao, per sn riqaeza ten 

TcDdria ta faeraa y el po 
loi nlementOB de Tida y pn 

El pfiroar efecto de la oo 
QDa parte da eaos terrenoa 

1.° el valor qoe adqairirl 
rreno poblado y oultivado 
bre; 

2.* el tbIoI qoe adqnirir' 
ta, todo el terreno oontdgt 
oias plant] Boa das; y 

8* El valoi de eioa tarr 
aaa aplioado A la oolonizac: 
i la plaatifiMoion da grand 
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'Tertir en ella un eaor- 
io bacer eetoa trabsjoH 
° Haeer loa esluiiioi ne 
riurio da la MontafiA, pa' 
lie en zoDDH cooveaientsa, 
jar los EJiios apareDteB 
> poblacio^ies; 3" H«cer 
^tas, icseiyando los te 
les, pUzaa, igleeias. es- 
I y 'otroe ediflcios pdbli 
3er loa grandea camiiioa y 
icaoion neceeana en oada 
ijoDias 6 pobUoioDB*: C" 
-r&QOB en lotos para loe 
toB quo BO reeerTan pai» 
[aveair todo el oapital 
tkta iformar en Earopa 6 
h del Nocte las osmpanUE 
,que proporeionen Iob po 
lea por eiioa loa p^snjes; 
den la alimoaUcion y loa 
mooioa, baita «1 lagar dn 
1 lierrsmientaa y coas* 
1 tsomento de en Uegada. 
do oolonisadoQ da tone- 
a 6 gfllvaJi, poecle dBoiree 
.a Bueve. Eat&n oocooidos 
laodBoientalei, las reglaa 
debBQ apliotrae, y bay 
lar exteasai y may Inmi 
& la vez bay 1« pr4otica, 
qna nos dan loe Batadoa 
Amfiriea del Koitej que 
adqaiiic eae iomeQso j 
do de poJer, mereeJ eaen 
colonisaoiaa da bus mWm 
Kapiibliea Argentina que 
oy en qq estado floreeien 
piosperidad, el Braiil.BO' 
iaaoion ae ha egcnto ex' 
f ,ottai Naciones. 



tro« ^fiadaladodelcanaly 500,000 haC 
t4reaa. 

Loa Eeta^DB TToidos do la AmSrioa 
del Norte coPcedi^rcTi ^ U ^lupveea del 
feriocarril. Uuion PaciSe — 12,800 &ore» 
pot milla 6 eea en todo 7.000000 de bao* 

Al Central 5,OOOO0O de heol&reaB. 

Al Nortliera. 12 SOO icraa (por miUa 
on loB SatailoB y 35,600 id en '.m teni- 
torioe; y al Southern 4,000000 do hac* 
tfLreaa. 

Al Oanadian le (uetoo ooncedidoo ami 
de 10,000000 de faect&reaB. 

Noes de extraaarao la inmeneidad de 
eetas conoesionea. 

Loa Katados noidoa de la AinSHoa 
del Norte dsiiiD & la raDgaardla de la 
oivilizacTon y de! pfogroto porqno ban 
oompr^udido, que lo qne oonTienei ua 
BttAdo e» impulsar la prodiioatoc, deaa* 
rrollar 1«« fa«nlO« do riqueza; y bojo el 
iaflnjo aaladable de t&\»» Hne ban co* 
Dodlo y perBOBdidose de la neoesldad j 
rnnvenioitGia de lacoloDtxaoion: y ban 
ido 4 eae fin oon brio, foon empuje, sin 
omitir gtato, esfueizo ni eaoiifioio- 

Se »e por esto que invierten iojentea 
caodalea en baocr todoB loB liabsjOB pre' 
paratorioi) de que antes he bablado. pa* 
ra que laa selvaB y montaflae puedan re* 
Diblr loB eolonos, y qua faacee grandea 
conoeeionea 4 laa empreias 6 companias 
de ferrooarriiea y coiooizanion. 

Se v& luego, que Bsoan 4 venta piJbU' 
oa loa lotos de terrenoa, seB'ilnndo oomo 
baie para la sabatta an praoio mini man, 
nn peso (Jnllar) y ^ por acre, 6 sea po' 
CO mas 6 menOB cinoo solea de nneatra 
moneda por liectireai y que ei no hay 
oompritdoiGB ae adjadiuan de valde loa 
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3&'iia6»tTOs CfiAtBitia, qaetiiTieron 
tuita el engrandscimiento de Is P& 
'trift." lo" teoemos en Uu presoripcioaes 
ie nueitras lejres vlgent^s; loa tcDemOB, 
luita lal puDtQ, qne el Gobierao aotua) 
Doteadria nacomdad para aoumeter la 
oolonizacioQ de peiir autoiizHoion m 
aprobscioa al Goagreeo; el ttene todas 
laii facnltades |iot In ley vigeate. 

Veimaslo, 

El ihHtra fiuaJo Qrqn Mariecal D. 
Ramoa Gaetilla, notable hombre da Es 
tado, que compreudia la grar.deza f 
prospeiidad & que esti llamttdo el Petti, 
abandoiiDDdo onestioDes de poHtios y en- 
trando de lltiao 4 reallzai Ifts ideas qoe 
la cienoia y la civilizaoion le d4a, el Q-e' 
neral Ca«tilla, repito, cnyo gran g6nio 
coaoce el Peru entero, yquo tan deoidi- 
do era para plantiflcar instituoiones que 
dieran nqneza al pats y qae axegurftBen 
■a independeacia y bieneatar, prti(!ticd,on 
6rdei) k la LDmigtBcioo, aotoa que boo 
una vecdadera euBenaaza j que revelau 
que era noa idea perfeoiameute arralga- 
da. la nocesidady b^ndad de la coloai- 
zaoion y la de haosr ^raudes ooooeBiotten 
& Dna empreBa, para obtener esosfi' 
nei. 

Ea 6 da Dioiembre de 18SS eelebriJ 
nn oODtrato con D. Gosme Damiao 
Sobaltz, para la introdaaoiou de 10,000 
oolonoB alemaueB, y ea esa deoreto en- 
contramoa los oonBideraadoa j disposi- 
eionsa aiguientea: 

"2,' Que la colomeacion dele eomen' 
lar par los pantos mas proximos a la 
parte citilizada, y no par el iitoral de 
Amasonas, que et el eonjin de la Sepu- 
blica, separado por desiartos inmemoa y 
"TB NO TIENB AUN LA PBEPABAaON 

ECEISAR1A PAHA BSGIBIB X MANTEKGR 



jelos a las leyes del pais y detpi 
\iios de posesion." 

Cieuco coateula lega*> oiiai 
terrono Bon, pocn tnaa 6 menoi 
h«at&rflBS pata nna oolonia de|1 
migrantfiB. 

jQu6 de itregolar tiene, pu 
oomiaionado del Peni, para e 
cimieoto de 8 colouittB, que p' 
a'gunas vaees eea ndmoro, pan 
ti&oacloQ de eitablecimieatos 
e ioduB trial es. bueoando qne H 
yera nna empreBa oon graodes 
darle i esta el alioianto de nn 
beoefiaio ooDHidetalde para qi 
tiera la eolouizaoioa de loa u 
piautificara es tab' eci mien toa a 
iudustriale«, ta fin, para que tr 
in mi (.Tat: ion cosiiiderable, le 
1.800,000 heoiii-eak? 

NaBRtraa moDtanaa tienei), ] 
ra puede oomprobarlo en lae 
plaaoB del eefior Boitnondl, cie 
los millones de lieatareasj y todi 
eabe lo qua eetA per oeuoosr. 

Praoieo era otorgar una oou 
lativamoate grande, porqne eol 
d'St tenei la Cotnpania iid ali 
vIto iuterdi de acometor la o 
coloniaaobn; y estir peuebrad 
idaa, ouya reaiizacioo eB !a qn 
oOnvieoe; que cuanto mas grai 
ooloutzaoion, may ores bod loa 
de la empreBa. Pero mayores 
bien loa quo obtenga el Peiii ( 
rcenoB que ie qcedan, en loB p 
onltiTadoB poi Iob coIodob, en 
moa y derschoa de importaQion 
taoioQ, y en todos loa dem&s i 
Cada eatableoimiento agrfoola 
trUl qQB B« plHDtifiqne. eeria 



mtriatet que se plantifiqtten eslardn 

etas a lot autokidadis y letes bbl 

Hir- — Es entendido que mitntra* no 

/an lido senalados ton lerrenoi 1/ pedV 

epar el Comili la adjudicacton deler 

nada de ellos, el Gobierno esta en ab' 

uta liberlad de adjudicar lerrenoi de 

Titana u atros, a las empreias, compi- 

I 6 perwjuu que los pidan para eoio' 

arloi 6 hacerlas utiles en haciendas. 

sblecimienCos induslriales. agricolas, 

. 6 como lo creyese cotn'emenie," 

Oreo, puQs, ooDTendr&n UU. qac, las 

betioies demostTftoioDeB son sa&oieo- 

para JQBiiQcar l&boDdad de eaaolau- 

;a 11. er) la parte reUlivA & la ooaoa 

■a de 1.800.000 hictdreBs- 

Aiaiain, aun ouanda en parte de 6» 

I pudieran ser pedidos otcos toirenoSL 

iDopodtia haceree Biiio lealtzfindO'C 

fines indicados ea U oliuBula I' del 

itrato, eo qua trat&ndoae de terrenop 

»: «UTILIZAR SIM fertices monlanas y 

lerrenos gtte poiee IkbIgandO estos, 

' lo que levela que se trata de t^rre 

eiiszoi DO oaltirados; & la qae se 

)ga qne eonfoime £ la ol4u8ala 14, 

'eooion 6 detiguaoion de toe terre- 

debe ser de acuerdo eon el Gobierno; 

eDiefian las palabrai qoa tjgen 

oliusula — 'que el referido Comiti 

» DE AUUEEdO CON EL GOBIERSO." 

-i-,"^ SDpremo deo'eto do 19 de P«' 

;;^^-« coEcedia al Coaiitfi 2,400.000 

M para la fnadAoion de las ocho 

; pero, aiguiSni<oke Ue ideas, que 

MQ viBto he lefuudo viotociosa 

I examiaat otTaa partes de eae 

Be sBtablecta la Banoion de que 
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paswiprvTOBiiftavwiH. vi' rmvm 
bien paede apiorechar, j ooa diligenoii 
paeJe aloaozai teiuikadoa tnnj satkf 
toriciB. 

Para mi la TStdadera Bancioo, ea d| 
c am pi i mien to de un paoto de esU eapd 
uie, egt& en la ganancia, eaet iotei^S d^ 
becefioio que it^nga el obligado. \ 

Si trayendo el Comlt4 6 la oompaaU 
qoe io lepresenle, una iDmigracion pu 
I'Oblar oohauieniaa o an millon de ho* 
t&reas, pnede tianar y obtener piogii^ 
benefioios en la venta de loa tetrenoa qo4 
la quedeo, iadudHblementie ooBsegiiir4J 
inTeriii& U>b capiCalea para dar valor I 
OBOS terrenos, quo ;& sou de lu propi* 
dkd. y Bloauzar esos beoeficioa- j 

EstoB y otraa que eo obtieitaio k la br* 
vodad omito, erau las lazLHiea que tav^ 
paia no lepatir en el ooatrato <te 26 d| 
Uayo laa sanoionea ka<.&* lefoiidas. \ 

Presciado igualmente de otraa con^ 
deraoionee, quo me p^reco ae coDO0er4l 
ss\ tracar el aeguodo punto relative & U 
ooDcesiOD <!e cieDto ouhents faeldreas i 
aean seueuta fanegadas por cada Eamitil 
que ae eatsblezoa en la montaQa, y d^ 
Guyo pnnto paso k OQupirEue. 

Loa que discurran impugnando eatl 
aoDoeBioo, 6 do ban oonooido 6 ban oM 
dado las lejea vigentea ea el Peru y io| 
bechoa de maa da oincuenta afios. • 

Es may f^cil diaipar 1^ objeciooes qui 
ba habido aobre el paritoular, acudiend^ 
pata ello a la l.gislaeion poaitiva. i 

£}n el arifeaio 7.° de la ley de eieocioi 
del departamento de Amazooas, de 2] 
de NoviembTB de 1S32, Be diapaio: qtu 
& lada uno da los txiraDJetoa qoe M 
aTtciad&isD en las nnevaa [eJaociones 
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Eq 15 de Abril d& 1853 as ozpidi6 uD 
icrelo. cuyos aouaiderfHidoB uontieaen 
eatafe ideas: 1-" qaa efa una de las Atan- 
eioneB maB prinilegiarlas de la solicilud 
del Qubiemu, procnrar U exploCacion ; 
pobkcioti de las fSrtiles Uanuras rEga' 
dafl por el Amazoaas y sua IribataticiB; 
y 2." que la inmigrBcion extraujeta, de 
que taato necekiiB ol pais, uopuede pra- 
Qurarse de ua modo mas util y edo&z que 
promoviendo la culoDiaacioo y estableci' 
miento de faoii.ia^ en osob lugaiee; y ae 
diepato: que ei GobeniudoT ^eueral qae- 
daba faouliado para oouocei gratuita' 
mente ^ todoa log que qui^raa eatable' 
eerae eo eaoa lugarea, fuuKeo nitcioutileii 
<$ extroDJeroa de cualqniec proe^Jenoia, 
hsjo la dependenoia uaeional y bajo tag 
leyes y autoiidades, titulos de posesioQ 
de terrenos, conforms & la ley d«> 21 de 
Noviembre de 1S32, desde dos Uasla cut 
renU faue^adas, 6a proporoion k laa f i 
oaltadei y 4 los medi s y po&lbilidad de 
onltlvar y famiiiaa de Iob que 89 eata- 
blfiscBu; y en el articulo 12 as preacri 
bi6: que laa DODo^sionea mayores da te- 
rritoiio, para fundar oolooiaa, pueblos y 
faacieudaB, ae hari&n por el Qobieruo, U 
ticulo gratnito, mediante cootrato con 
lot empreaarioi. 

Ea Diciembre de 18S5, ae hiso por el 
floado teQor General don Ramoa Cai>li- 
Ha, el ooDtrato de que ^ates be hablado. 

Ya el miamo Qeaeral Caatiila, eu Mar- 
zo de 1843, h(ib!% dictado la regla gene' 
ral de adjudioar, ali^ue lozase el terreno 
de la montafla, todo el que bubieie roza' 
do 6 que eo sdekcte pudioia roz? r. 

En 24 de Mayo de 18i9 Be Labta dic- 
tado la ley, eatablecbudo la libsiaoiou 
total de impueatoa & lodoa loa que habi- 
taeen las mUioaes, redacoioues y pobla- 




Y por u'timo, ae difi la ley 
Abrll de IB73, deatiuando oiou 
b1 alio para el f omeuto de la inn 
J Autorizando al Ej^cniivo pa 

r & loa inooigraatoE, terreuoi 

piopiedKd iitoHl. 

itn riitud de todaa eitas le 
oteiOB y deotruB que padier* ci 
oo lo hago, pot no alargai maa 
ta, ha lido uoa p'&ctioa code) 
jiidioat Ir.tES de tecieno da oai 
aegadaa do txteanon, & tod^ pc 
lea ba lolicitado. 

Aeihauaido dijtribuidai lo 
rreaoB en el May ro,- aei ban ai 
dsB lag bacicudss del Cbancbsu 
lo ban eido laa colouiaa del Po 

Latt di^posioioaE>B JegialatiTaE 
tivasy lapr&etioabaa sldoaie 
lioimeB f>n reaonooer la ceceB 
iomigracioa europea, la de pro 
todoa los medio'>, adjudicando 
dividuo, 6 k oada familia qa 
bleciernen las ioontafia«, cuan 
gaduH de tarreno, 6 todo el qt 
detmontar, rozar y onltivar. 

Al ledactar lael&uBula oita 
dieodo aeBeoia fauegadas por 
lia, tralJa al Perd. para coloni 
rreoos de montausi ademia d( 
dtcados al Comit^, no haoia i 
pllr la ley, loa deoretoa eupri 
pT^etioa que iuvariablemente I 
guidft. 

UtJ- notar&n qTje he eolda 
tifioar mU prooedi mien toe con 1 
tiva, los deoietos del eupremo 
que eat^n yigentes, y la pt£o 
tacte, porque me ha pareoida 
eia bastaute al ba que me pre 

Aunque do existieran todo 
beeedeates, podtfaee f ioilmeoti 
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SrtvFM BfldaBtOTes de El Cotnereio, 

May eatitnaJoB bmlgop: 

6i Tolvieccio rueEtraB miiKcla>i fobre 
la* detnoBirfioiotiea cnnleoidaa en lae 
osrtaa anteriofSB, quiM^ramoB bacei ii» 
retumen de el'aa p&ra concretarlaB, on 
Dooer B £ondo \o» multiples fines del 
oootrato de 26 de Mijo, Iob medi'ie ea- 
tablecidoB en 6! para arribar & la conse 
oncion de 68 tn; y pnlpur, con una rk- 
pidaojeads, las vealnjae de la nigocia' 
cion, percibiendo 6 la vea laa difeten 
oias que exlsten entre eee cnntiato y el 
enpremo deoreto de 19 de F>=bfero uil- 
mo, hariamOB, me pi'tece, una lHbnrq''p, 
ooadrtiTsifa mueho al pfopdito da que 
el publico eatudie y BHalice todo lo que 
Be reGere al OQntrato a'ndido y t^oime bd 
opiciop, oomo debe ger, con pleno oonu' 
oimienlo de la verdsd de Ins coeas. 

EDContrBrlamoB, desde Inrgo. qaf>, lo* 
fines de la combinacioD anepiada por el 
Oobiertio, deeigaadoi en parte en la cl&a 
bqU 1 ,* del contrato de 26 de Mayo boh : 
1." aplicai los ferroearriies y el huaoo, 
bipo'ecadoB k favor de lo* acrecdorei 
del Perd, i la extincion de toda y cunl 
quiera reeponsabilidad que el Gobitroo 
padiera teoer por la Deudn ExlernH, 6 
fin de testftblecar y l^vanliar su crSilito 
Externo y mantener ineilomp la dUoi 
dad y In hoora narioDal; 2," rfparsr, 
DOUBtruir y ptolocgar Ids ferrocairiles 
de qua e<i propielaiio, llev^udoloe ^ loe 



Dentros miseios j igttool. 
para verificar 'a exploiac 
Gas regioDSB; 3-° coionizari 
aracioD de laza euicptta, ; 
feraces ntODlaiias, y uua 
erianoB que poue'', Irrigandi 
virtieDiIo QiiOH y otroa eu t 
loe iDdUftribleK, agricolfie. ] 
oitoB obji'io" de ueoatiiiBd 
MiUbtecer an Bjni'o con ui 
>al para atender i las cei 
comeroio y de la induttn 

'esarrolio de UHO J Otf* Ul 

ileiosr; y 6," teorganizar i 
terns CoDBilidadB, para at 
■u deuds flolnntB, y repat 
prepina ciudat'auos un eapi 
''U ai'ioD en el pain debe 
menFOB benfBcicB, y que e 
poderoco reonrso p 



««.lqi.i 
dad ptibiit 
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lOB iinea que e 

1 bien del p«ii 
uerse, tobrs todo, atendid 
tual ^iiuacion, creadapor 1. 
que bemoB eufiido con uni 
taiia y con laa guertae E 

Nueatro et^.iito eitemo 
m- tido, porqiie, per obupi 
del monieuto enumerar, no 
bflce algunoB tiQoB, el t 
DtfUda que ae rontraji pari 
mon de loa mirmos fetroo 



nios aebla tener, en su es^porraeion 

[tranjero, porque ouesta mas conda* 

1 artioulo deede el lugar de produc- 

haeta el panto de embarque, que 

6 6ate al lugnr de consumo: nuestro 

)rcio laDguiieoe, nuestra indastria 

casi al pereoer por fr-lta de cripita- 

porque oo hay un Bbp.co de des- 

to J emisiouy que paoda proporeio- 

>9 en el momento oportuno: el agio 

)ra en las pooas j difioiles transao 

wqne lo8 partieulares y e! comercio 

general tratan de hacer: la Deuda 

na Coupolidada, sin la cual no pue* 

dstir verdaderacDente una Nacion, 

\t& seryida, no e8t4 convenientenQen' 

torganizada: y unfriraos con angus- 

^das las penurias y males que^ iue 

•leroente trae un estado semejante; 

ber era, puei>, y may imperioso en 

biemo, prestar una atenoion pre* 

te al remedio de todos los maleg^ 

indo la solucion en una c^mbiua 

)n que, enlazada ia realizaoion de 

lo8 fines que era precise conspgnir, 

liera desenvolver eon seguridad y 

)za log medios de acoion, para al- 

r & la vez los benefioios positiyog 

ind^damente se debe eeperat. 

bAgtaba para ello eeder los ferro* 

)s y el huano de que pudiera dig- 

porque inoonolnsos aquellos, de 

.dog y no proloDgado9, no pueden 

dr los resaltadog que deben dar. 

^<«nficiente tampooo reparar, oons 

::^0'olongar egtos, porque esa obra 

lada es la mag importante y la 

3q todag de laa que deben ger 

da« no nos daba* Iob me^Uos de 

la colonizaoion de los terrenes 

na, k la irri^acion de los ferre 

o0y al establecimiento de un 



quezag oaanuo'^a.'^; que iguaimeuce lag 
contiono el apieoto min ral de Yauli; to* 
dos gabemos qae las provinoiag de Ta* 
yaoBJa. Huanoavelica y Angaries son 
rica^ en minerales* que sua campos pue* 
den dar granos, cereales, y en general, 
produotos desde el trigo hagtala oana 
de azticar, dsgde el pagto para los ga- 
nados hasta log frutos mas raros. 

lfu6mo conseguir la ezplotacion de iO! 
dag estas positivag riquezacf 

De poeo, relativamente para la oonae* 
oufion de et^e objeto, habrfa aido Uayar 
el ferrocarril del Caliao haata la Oroya, 
si su liisite fuera este punto. 

Es evidente que gi pe Uevaba el fe? 
rrocarril al Oerro de Pasco, la oaeya 
geccion dsrla produotog que compenaa* 
sen el capital inyertido y aumentarfaii 
oougiderablemente los miamoa que ha* 
biege tenido el ferroearril desde el Ca* 
llao ha^ta la Oroya. 

Pero si & la ooogtruocion del ferroearril 
habta Pasoo se liga la ezplotaoion del 
socayon y minas de Pagco: y si 4 estas 
obras se agrega la prolongLoion de eee 
ferroearril haata un oentro agrioola, eo* 
mo eg Huancayo, ent6nces se combioa, 
auoque sean^independientes y separadas, 
lag empreeas mineras con las agrfoolas, 
las unaa cooperan al desarroUo de las 
otran. Las anas producen plata, pero 
necesitan ylyerea para los trabaj adores. 
Las otras producen ganados oerealea, y 
pueden hacer hasta tejidog, pero neoegi- 
tan mercado de consuoQe, para cambiar 
sua artieulos contra la moneda. De la 
satisf acolon reciprooa de estag necesi- 
dades viene el comercio interior, base y 
fundRmento del comercio exterior, la 
actividad, la enerjia, el moyiaoiento, la 
riqaeza y la yida de las poblaciones* 



p'midDlu lie lu vordnd <i« extos reeaha 
floa, miramoB con spreaidad, y liQii-H- 
menteooD el eotui^lAiimo qao debamo' 
teuer pc-r el enBriDducimiento de irnee- 
tra Patria, cuan fdcile- y b»eederan fno 
aeas obraa, vuau [lotiiivos sod loa Ii»ne* 
fido* qua bllna dobea duniO'>, ; oaaB im- 
periosa y eTidente oa Id ndueaiiiad y con 
Teciencia de liB<iHrlft>, no hob expltOH 
moB la cauga de la opoeioicn, que uaioa 
tneate po^Iemon ntiiboir & la falta de ee- 
todio y aoQDoimieDto' y nos entriBtece 
que la hsya ooneitfui^iidotfl tnn solo de- 
tener la marobb del pula, en ios tni luau' 
toa en que df be entrar en la via del tra 
bsjo y del depairollo de ?U3 riqu^Eas; y 
mantenerlo ari ea el tgiado do poatra 
oion 4 inaccion en que HClanltneQie «e 
eaoaentra y cuando no B-i ve siqaieia 
otro medio Je Balvarlo de esa Bit'iacion. 
Uayorea, y si se quiere ha^tu prodi 
.giosos seriaa esoa reiju'tados ni & lavoz 
«e log'a toner uua corrieolie de iiimigra 
oioD| oolouizar una baena parte de lae 
tnontB&»B del Chaachamayo, de Hn^nu 
00 y da Ayacucbo, y plautifiaar eu elUe 
grandee eatablecimleBtos egrlcolae 6 in 
dustrialeB. 

Y todavia, se palpatiaa mag enoa re- 
Bnltadoa, Bi as tiicieian mrreierai de 
Tarnii i loa puoftOB Turker y Pardo 
obra de poco costo,^ 1o msB de doa h&os: 
^ de Buancayo al no Eae que esti 6 
muy pooM tegaas de distaneU, qtte fa 
tiavegab<e por lancbaB & vapor, para «a 
lir eo amboa caBog al AmaeoiiaB, trajen- 
do el comeicia de esaa regionea sobre el 
oe"bo y capital de la R?|>u)^lica. 

No eB poj-ible en ei sig'o dirz y nu -ve, 
_ .»iglo del vapor y in la eleetri.-idad, ne 
^L> .gar la neceaidad y boudad de la consti 
^1 tnoioD de gnndea empresae mineiae y 



ffalnrar^ra qdS feti iiff"^!! 
tiene objeloa 'Ad vaetoa y n 
pteBent.'itan, a' que P"r p'lm' 
egindiHge i5 que loexaoalnas 
pf-quefice difectns, y que Is I 
ftietTpje'aen ellos. nbandonav 
dio ilel fondo, de la parte enei 
tal vez ebe^rbidit In atencio 
peqtiefios efeutos de dei.alle n 
biera,^ prima ra vi&tA,U booda 
de en eitractnra, do la iraba 
BUB partes ap^fctemente 
que todo e«to diera lu^ar k 
nea equivoondaa, baeadaa en i 
se digipan & U mat libera diee 

Loe defcctog que pneden 
un oontrato cfimejante eontif 
mente, bd po haber podido ol 
de Inego mayores ooncefrioiK 
que ban eido obtenidaa, y en 
Icgrado la de^aparicion oompl 
do gravamen: cosaa ambi 
bla.. 

EI coraieionado del Gobi»rr 
tar eo LoodreB con el CoooiW 
doFes de bonos, hnbria quetid 
raanoB hubiera eBtado,_oonse( 
quedara por haoerge n! el m 
enroino de fierro en toda la 
roder sembrar en ^Bta oarretl 
da« partes, ve"" oolonizado toe 
torio de la montaCa, i'Tigsde 
pampas e'iszag, explotodas tc 
PBB de plata y lavadcios de 
aai babtja tenido contradioioi 
ea taota U fur^a de )a paeioii 
ann 4 loB mas in'eligfnte' ! 

E! eomisioundo no podia 
zarln que le era dabla, prop 
las ohtan que ae estipiilaran 
prinoipaleP: y por ego, coo a£ 

en incanHablp, tra'^ de anpg 
miaaoion do la obra del fei 



^ 



e las D&S38 del contrato, 
i ideas cardioales que en 
las 8e contieDe; proyeotar 
\ de cr^dito; httcer desa- 
te para que cese esa car- 
una piib ioa, rest&biecer 
a oirculacion monetaria; 
EupaniaH d'^ iDmigracion, 

el iomeDSo terreoo que 
rir una via de Payta al 
ler en comunicBcion c6- 
'a los departiDQentos de 
uancavelioa con el mismo 
tarea poetorior que ctros 
a y voluntad pueden ha- 

pals; porque tales obra& 
Dcias precisas, ueceeariaB, 
) Mayo, si el es ejecutado 
;)atrioti8mo. 

ado debia penetrar^e de 
fines de la oonabinacion, 

8u coDJuuto y eBtablecer 
Rag y ciaras para sa rea- 
Eu^ lo qae hizo como paso 

zados log fines que el Go* 
1 mira qaedaseu estable 
se cardinal en el contrato 

fin del Gobierno era, 
a dignidad y la de la Na- 

sa responsabilidad por la 
%, obteniendo una comple- 

onseguido ese objetof 
n6 alcanzado ese fio em 

Uo el medio sen»^iado ec 
19 de Febrero, que fue 

r^ efic6z y cuya eficKcia 8<- 

inr sancionfindolo con la 

'icl.'r'i Jol eoLtratc? 

or dvmd3 inLecesaria ta 



riH ae la t/euaa y ae las oipoiiecaB, por- 
que no se habia alcanzado so oancela- 
cior; lo que babria si do un procedimien- 
to implicatorio 6 inr iplicablft 

En el contrato de 26 de Mayo se pTO' 
cedi6 de distinto mode, y est4 obtenido 
el result ado, tan seguro 6 inamovible eo* 
nno podfa apetecerse, de que el mismo 
dia que el Coogreso apruebn ese contra- 
to, queda exHngaida irrevooablemente, 
toda responsabilidad del Gobierno dol 
Peru Dor los empr^stitos de 1869, 1870 
y 1872; y esa responsabilidad no puede 
revivir jamis, cumplasetSno el indioado 
contrato. 

CoHQO se ha qnerido suponer por al* 
^uDos que este punto no era claro, oonao 
el es indudablemente el eBenci&T,el pun* 
to de parti ri a para todas las operaciones 
ulteriores, como se ha intenta<Yo por 
otros negar las atribuciones del Gomit£, 
<u representacion y la autorizaoion de ce* 
lebrar el contrato, permltanme ustedes, 
pfnore? Redactores, aminos mios, insis- 
tir sobre el partfeular, aunque sea repi* 
tiendo 'O que ya he expuesto, porque na* 
da debe omitirse cuando existe el deseo 
de que hay a luz plena, plenisima, para 
ver la verdj»d, 

El|art. 19 no dfja la mas peqnefia dnda 
sobre que^oelebrado y ratificado el con* 
trato por el Congreso del Perd, queda 
extinguida toda responspbili^ad de 6ste, 
por los empr^stitos de 1869,1870 y 1872, 
tanto por el capital de la Deuda como 
por todos los cupones vencidos v no pa- 
gudoH. Lacl4u^nla 19 dice: EN VIRTUD 
DEL PRESENTE CONTRATO, que el ComiU 
celebra como TcprescntaiUe dc los tenedo* 
res de hohos, y a merito de la outoriza* 
cion que le fne Jada e?i sesio?? de 28 de 
Dicieruhre de iSSG^ EL COMITE DECLARA 



6 destraocioa del papel que ta comprue- 
ba: la obligacioQ es iDciepeodieQte del 
dooumento, oomo lo ensena nuestro C6 
digo Civil en el artfoulo 1233, eatable 
oieudo la regia seguida uni versa! meote 
de que **no debe confundirse el contrato 
con el docurnento escrito que^sirve para 
probarlo'\ 

La oancelaoioQ de la responsabilidftd 
del Perd por los empr^stitos de 1869, 
1870 7 1872^ es, paes, perfeota 6 inamo- 
vible* 

PerOy oomo todo pnede ser pnesto en 
dads, se trataria tal vez de negar la re 
presentaoion del Comit6 6 sus faculta 
des para otorgar esa cancel aci on. 

A pesar de que este punto ha side di* 
luoidado en mi primera carta, volver6 & 
ocnparme de 6). 

El Comit6 de Tenedores de Botios es* 
t& oonstitaido con no a representacion 
de treinta y uao y pico de milloDes de 
. libras eBteriioas^en esta forma: 

<£ 25.835,660^ Tenedores inglesea de 

los boDOs de Denda ex* 
terna del Perd 
2.884,190^ Tenedores Holandesea 
1.647,470, Tenedores Franceses 
521,950, Tenedores Belgas. 

A estas oifras hay que 
agregar la de £ 240570 
en depoBito. 
Total <£ 31.129,840 

El capital de la Deuda ascienda poco 
maB 6 menoB & £ 32 000,000. 

Da mode que computado^ los bonos 
perdidos 6 destrnidcs, el Comit6. con 
quien contra t6 el ooinisionado,reprens6n- 
ta ca i el total de la Denda Externa del 
Peiti. 






Deuda 

Loa aoto3 qne verifioa 
representaute de una con 
ejeroicio de san atrlbuoiones 
toiio8 para S^ta; es decir, p 
de los mietnbros que la foro 

En el 6rden legal, el h^c 
tro de los boooa que const 
mi^6^ basta para que, eatin 
te como legitime repre«ei 
Tenedorda de bonof, y asi 
nooido en los Tribanales h 
oonociera tambien que sus 8 
concelaoion de la deada 
inamovibles. 

Y de la anterior teoria 
prende la conaeonencia de 
caando Be trasfieren 6 vendei 
denna oompafiiaan6nima. I 
que las adquieren, est^n ofa 
sar por los aotoa que los dii 
ministradorea verifiquen, an 
los anteriorea tenedores de 
del mi«mo modo el tenedoi 
gistrado, oua quiera que 61 i 
gado por los actos que pra 
mit6. 

En el oaao actual, el Coi] 
dores de Bonos no solo tiei 
clones propias que le con 
mo repreaentante de una < 
ment&nea, sino que tiene 
las facaltadea que emanan < 
rizaoion especial, que le fa6 
loa referidoa tenedorea, 

Ea efecto, en aeaion gen( 
nedorea de bonos, verificad 
el 28 de Diciembre de 188 
fa6 ampliamente autorizad 
y llevar & cabo con el Gob 
rU| un arreglo sobre pago 
externa de 6ste. 
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B Sstos, y en virtud de la autoriza- 
implia teferida^ y en qae expre^a 
e BO corsigoa, y ee repite y ee de- 
pot el Comity, con la mayor olari- 
lue el Perdqaeda RELEVADO DE TO* 
ESPONSABILIDAD pnr los empr6sti 

B 1869, 1870 y 1872, ee perfecta 
3 heoho, y llena el primero y esen- 
a que ei Gobierno fie habia pro 
0, de cancelar la Deuda Externa, 
'establecer el cr^iito del Petuy 
)Der intactas la dignidad y bonra 
Republica* 

, la yez se nota que el Gomisiona- 
ap!i6 BUS deberee^ ^alvando los gra* 
IB defectos que en el particnlar te* 
saprema resoluoion de 19 de Fe* 
dltimo. 

tambieii) uq fin cardinal que el 

no 80 propooia, y debla proponer* 

reparacion de los Ferrooarriles 

ites, 8u prolongaoion y la cons- 

1 de ciertas yias, qaa pusieran en 

caoion con la Capital de la Repti' 

su pnerto, muy importantes cen* 

Qeros y agricolas, Ueyando & es* 

da, el movimiento^la aotividad, la 

, para que fueran explotadas sua 

^8 riquezas, ee abrieran esas faeo' 

>roduooion, y se estableoiera en 

(08 de la Bep^blioa una corrien* 

^..^^rtacion ae artlonlos nacionales 

^^?taeion de mereaderias de con* 

Q&ndose asf el comercio inte* 

fandamental de la prosper! 

I Naoion, y el comercio exfce* 

ae la civiiizacioni el adelanto 

a. 

Bra que para llenar tan ele* 
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6 mas ma I tas; que como penas aeoeso* 
rias, son siempre relativamente maspe- 
quefias qae el valor de la obiigacioo. 

La oautela y la disorecion exigfan 
que se adoptase an medio de segartdad, 
que no tuviera tan graves inooDTenien* 
tee. 

Las primeras y principales Tenia jag 
de la combinacion hocha por el Oobierno 
son: qae el hace cesion 6 los acreedorei 
por la Dduda Externa de los Ferrooarri* 
les existentes, para pagar 6jta y aloan*^ 
zar la comp!eta extincion de su respon* 
sabili Jad : y que, sin embargo, esoB miB** 
mos Ferrooarriles, daios en pagO, que 
por la cesion, corresponderian 6 loi^ 
acreedores, aean las mismas coaasy qua 
airvan para pagar, con ens prodacl;o8| el 
valor de las nuevas obras. 

Fijense Uds. bien en eata idea; oon 
los produotos de la misma cosa cedidft 
en pagOy se debe pagar el yalor de la re* 
paracion de esta, de su recaperacion, Bi 
se encaentra en otras manos, de la cons- 
truceion de nueyas obras, que oonsisten 
esencialmente en la prolongaoion de 
eses Ferrocarrilesy para qae ei pais ob« 
tenga, mayores y mas grandes beneft* 
cioB. 

Si por la eeston, los acreedores adquie- 
ren por tiempo determinado un derecko 
de propiedad de esos f errocarrilesy cosa 
inmueble situada en el territorio donde 
tambien estft el guano que debe ser ex- 
plotado: si conforme & las extipalacionea 
del contrato, est& Sste sometido en todos 
BUS efactos k la jurisdiocion de naoBtroB 
Tribunales, & las leyes de la Bepdblioa^ 
juzg&dose por aquelioslas diferencias qae 



ameoor Us muiias para el oaso de >te- 
iDta, lo que permiiEnaplicar la pena por 
D lado pof el limple roianlo, y por e< 
otro, mautsDer y baoer efautivo el ouca 
plimlento dt> laobligHciiJL. 

Xoba/ quien, uuDOoiei-do la pr&aUou 
y laa teg'Mv priuuipnlua p»ia la celsbia 
oioQ de un ooatinto, nu vea que es oiuobo 
m&i Teotnjoao estubleaur una ubiigaoion 
alara, preoiBa,de h^oer oaaobia, 7 dtipao 
tai 1b ma ta para <^1 oa°o da re<ar<io ea la 
terminaoian de ella, qoe eatableoer una 
alternatira de paf^ai una lunlta ea el oa- 
■O de no tionstruir la obm. 

Lia miBCBii ciceucbtanoia de qao la mul- 
ta BQ redera & la ttirmiQacioD de la obta, 
ei podeiosUima, Hunque apareatemeuie 
padiers aparecer qua uo era m&B vaata ; 
de mai f uerzi. 

Ko pnede lerminarte iidb obra sin qae 
haya lido piinoipiada j ooaiiouada bo 

Kimtruociuii, 
De Buerlu que, cuando el pacta de la 
iilta Be rtiliti^e i lu Cermiaaoian, denuo 
il plazo se&alaJo, abriza tunibiea todo 
HI cocjanio da la ojucucion de la ubra. 

H4 aqui las razuaea por ias cualca era 
oouveDieaLe enmeodar y salvar \oa defec 
tOB y iieligtoa, que la aDematira i^ muK 
tas o couxlruccbn do obraa, coneignada 
ea el decieto tuptomo de 19 de Fobrero, 
oicaba e» el oouirato ou proyeuto cod el 
Comiii de Teoedorea de Bonoei y el de- 
bar ineludible que el ComUiooudo teafaj 
iaipii&adoae ea bus piopias ooaviocionet^, 
de leparar eeoi dafeetoa, estableciecdo, 
oomo eat able ciiS ea la cAuaiila ^ la *6 
lie de mulcae, para el ca^o da que las 
obraa no fniiseu oomplelameate iDrmiaa. 
daB, detitro de los plazos atfialados. 
Abi dej&ba-o or una parte bleu de&ai- 



raa vlaa que piiadpa'ineate 
hechas, soa laa de Paeca y i 
Jiaegaraba j recaioaba, que mi 
taa uo eeluvioraa complelamai 
uadus, ee pagaria fiaoeEivamenU 
ta de veii,ticiDCO mil librss eito 
admitir la ooatisgauaia de que 
eea eapecie 110 fueaeo beofaas, 
obligado i oocduirlaa pudiera 
de 60a obtgaoion,por la reeoiaic 
Irato: todoa aua dsreobos aob 
mueblds garaotizac y deb u | 
la tjecucioa da es'.aij obras. 

Ea 6rdeQ, pues, i garantias 
dbdes para la ejecucion de Us 
pais Us tieue oompleiBB, en Ibe 
oiouetii tal cual est&a hcohaB, d 
to de 26 de Majo ultimo. 

Bo una palabra, coalacombii 
cual ha stdo formada, U Nacia 
bierno obtionen loa multiplea y 
teaulladoa de oanGelar bu Dec 
eanzar loa medios de ejeuutar 
maaneoeaarias y oonvanieutai 
bleoer olara y preciiameaie la < 
de baoerias, la seguridad da 
beubas oou ana garactfa de 
mneble», y la efeetividad de la 
aua para el simple retardo. 

A TiBta de tales OODseouenci 
pa que la mAs exquisita ezig 
completameute liattBfevha. 

Laa miamas obra?, coyac^jec 
dieia spareaer coDtiut^euie, v 
Qienta no lo son, y si eate pui 
cudia DOD cuidado se veii la 
de eata aaetto. 

La couattuooiou del ferrc 
Htiaiaz y la explotacioa de laf 
(iBibon, Qo deptndeu eiao de 
que aanque para alganos pud 



s de loB Ingenieros tienen 
n este seotiilo: que es real 
) exidten esas minas^ abun* 
on y de muy bueaa call* 

sncia forzosa que se des* 
preoii^as anteriores es. 
9) ComitS & hacer esoB es* 
itando de elloe que es con* 
plotacioa del carbon, sn 
f teniendo el 85 ®/o de las 
condacir& ceceBariamente 
m del carbon, & la oous* 
irrocarril para trasportar* 
nas razoD, deede que este 
»ar tamrien los cuantiosos 
>8 productos Bgrfcolafl, que 
CO Departamecto de An* 

ato de 26 de Mayo no se 
>« adoptar todas las precan* 
iJades, ya sea en lo nece. 
ligatorio 6 en lo contingen* 
que d6 eegurid'^d al 60* 
tin hechas las obras pro* 
^sarias para el deBenvoivi * 
[s. 

ambien UenadoB en este 
fines que so propuso el Go* 

evadas miras, con oriterio 
I'O, el Gobierno «e propu* 
□10 una base de la mejora 
)iento del pais, el eatable* 
I Banco de <.?e«5Cuento, emi. 
0, que fuera una institu* 
9 61 pudiera hacer las ope* 
SQienteB para el retire y 
)iiletes fiscales y los incas; 
pel naoneda; para el servi* 



garando y rodeanJo de toda garanfcla el 
servicio de la Deada Interna Conaoli- 
dada. 

T aqni Uega la yez de hacer notar las 
ventajas palpables de la oombinacidn 
contenida en ese oontrato.* 1® Se resta- 
bleoe el cr6dito exterao^ eztingui^Ddoae 
oooapletamente la responsabilidad del 
Gobierno por los empr^AtitOB heehoa en 
el extranjero, cuyo pago estaba insoluto^ 

2.® Los produistOA de las miemas cosas 
cedidas en page & los acreedores, sirTan 
para garaniizar y pagar el valor de las 
obras, cuya oonstruccion traer& inmen* 
808 beneficios al pals, y 

3.^ Por medio de la celebraoion de ese 
contrato bo arriba k la reorganizaeion j 
seguro Betyioio de la Deuda laterna Con« 
8oddada, derramdndose en 'el pals nn in- 
gente capital, ouando m6nos 20.000,O0O» 
invdrtido en pagar 4 toJos los acreedo- 
res del Estado, y en aliviar la desgraoia- 
da feitnacion de las Beneficencias^ Inati* 
tuoioaes de piedad 6 instruccion de toda 
la Republica, que sufren verdaderas oa* 
lamidad<)8 por la falta de page del r6di* 
to de 8U(3 capitales, reconooidos en la 
Deuda Coneolidada. Como un ejemplo 
palpitante, pudiera oitarse la Banefioen* 
cia de Piara, que hace auoB careoe de 
I08 r6dito8 del capital, yaior de laa Ha-* 
ciendas de M&ncora y Parifias, ouyos 
f6dito8 son de la responsabilidad del Es* 
tado. 

En la reorganizacion y seguro servi* 
cio de la Deuda Consolidada, estdn mte* 
reeadoa: el Gobierno para cubrir los de* 
ficiis del Presupue»to y para tenet un 
recurso seguro en toda even tualidad; I08 
establecimientos de instruceion, piadad y 
beneficencia, cuya subsiatencia dep ende 



In rpsoelto, en euanio era pngible, eu 

pontmto irefiOionailo. 

tloa trisle experieDcia nog en«^nA>>a 
que ersD j babfan eido iDrrni'tiioao^ lo* 
niedios emp'eadcB hanta abura. 

Deede 1832, ,to» GobiemoH ban p^rfe- 
^uido cnn tesoA llegnr fi In ci)loi<iz"oioD 
del tprritorio d9 la monlaQa, cfreniendo 
COD toda Keneroaidad Is estengion do t.e 
rreno qae el cnlnno quisiera. Bin restiio- 
itiouen y cxnnerfitiilolo <le toda oontribn- 
cioi^; pflro ei<iB esfuerzoB ban aido vflnoe 

La RolODizRuion, y la inmigraoior) ce' 
cetaria para ef'p'narta. no puedfn veil' 
flctirsB (in Ion piimoros tjenipos wo por 
)a const tufiioQ de una cmprepe, que cod 
los cBpiiafeD oec-'eario", y guiada por el 
entfmalo de la gansnuia, bhga loo eeiu- 
<tioB y trabajoe prei'aratot ioa itidiepetiga- 
bIt>R. 

No hssta qae baja torritorif, que oftS 
enbit^rlo de tan man ricaa piuntBcioceB, j 
quH hBya en elloe lav»dero» de oro. 

Para retibir U oo'onia, pnra qpe e'la 
viva, se deearroUe y prospere. ee neoe- 
BJta: que el teireno eB(4 estadiado, on- 
nocido, preparado, delir eado, di^idido eti 
lotee; que haja gTBodeg carainos para 
qae la oolonia ttcpa conni^icacion ood 
Isi otrBB poblacioDfE; qne e&t^n designa 
dos y prepsradoB Iob terren'B para igle 
siBB, eeouBlas, cSrcelJS j edifiaioB publi 
cob; que eetSn tratadas y ahiertBB las ca 
IUb, y que haya una ppnoca que iuvite 
& loa coIonoB, quo lea mue^tre las venta 
jas deau trnsporie. quo \m d6 !o8 me 
dios necfSarioB para bi'Cerlc, proporcio 
r&ndoIeH los fondos para cubrir loa gns 
tOB y alender k eu Biib>igteneia, en loa 
prinieroii mcraentoa de an llegada & la co' 
locta. 



T^ra adjii^Ica? S' una rmpreg? 
pztBnsioD de terreno de la* inont| 
Pnru, pnra dar i. cada parlicu'a*, 
pidiera !a poseB'on y p'opiedad j 
rents fanrfyadas, y i cada fBrniliid 
t.a fanegadas d sebii doeciBHtae of 
hecldreas, el Gobiprno uouccesi^ 
torizaoioo ni aprobactOD del Cm 
HDS facu'tadea para ello est&n eq 
eu los decletos vigeutes, , 

8i la base de esa ooIouUaoioD; 
'xpreeatneote ooBiignadaen la a 
14. es porqne ella e« nno de Ice I 
conlrato, onya realizacion aumei^ 
bondadoa defi'te. ^ 



L 



I roiiUat.o eBldn, pues, rt 
lo< fiDC« que ae propuao el Gotj 
etitSn palpxb'eB las Tenlajaeque^ 
bacion y pjeaaeion iiaeifin al pu 

El Go[nt>innado ha ten!do la \ 
de poder deaempefinr sa cometidl 
rando laB iustrucciones que recij 

Si todaa las liemoBlrtx'iDnes aq 
no fu^rau nna pruiba de ello. \A 
trarfainoB pa'pitante en un pold 

Kn laa rljusulae 10 t 11 del 
del9 de Febrero, el G-'biomo 
loR tenedoreB deboroa todoel giu 
eiibierto y por dtseubrir, »in rei 
pBta tf. parte algtma de Iob pf 
brnto" 6 oetof del guano; 

Cedio igualmeute loa ptoduoU 
ferrocarHleB, teEe^T^r)do el cni 
oieuio de lot produoios briKos 
loa priuieTca cipco afios y el oj 
ciento despueB de oinco anoa. 

El Comieionai'o ba obtenido 
Gobierno del Peril el veiuticij 
dento de lo* producloa neloa da 
y el vfinTe por cicnto de los proa 
Iob f erronari ilea, ccmbinadodenw 
doflde luego y eiempre venganj 
Cisco por cieato de loa pioductof 



: GieDco rescance, onaiesquiera 
los gastos. 

nagniente, en toda eventuali- 
>da eircuDftancia, mi^atras ha 
> de ferrocarriies, habr& on pro* 
o, a^cendente & la cuarta parte 
cto bmto. 

iuina tambien toda cnestion go* 
lifitrocioir; esto facilita el ejerci* 
! derechos del Gobierno: baeta 
1 monro del prodacto bruto pa* 
lede fijado el neto. 
niDado^ SS. BR. amigos mtOB, 
ne el debar do Gomisionado y 
mi pais me impoDian; he cam 
DfoligatiioQ de poner de maDi- 
tDmeTisas ventpjas, segurida- 
■anffas qne el contrato ofrece, 
£ 400,000 que el Gobierno 



IB lines a naanoayo y ae las oarreveras 
de Tartna y de Haancayo & loa rios, que 
SOD navegables, yoomamcan conel Ama- 
zoca*): estas solae obras yalen la oombi- 
nacion. A la vez bo yerd la mfnima parte 
que en el territorio de las urontafiaa oou- 
par&n las echo oolonias; ' 

Tooa i la representaoion naoional y 
al pais entero, analizar y ja7gar« con 
baea criterio yjuBtioia, -el contrato aln* 
dido. 

El fallo favorable para mi lo tengo 
en mi propia cdnoiencia; en la aatisfae- 
oion del debar cnmplido, haciecdo onan- 
to *T% neceeario para petyir & mi pais. 

Soy siempre de UU, sn afeetisimOy 
amigo y servidor. 

J. AranIbab. 



de*Bonos/er2^ de Mayo de 1887. 



TEXTO ORIGINAL DEL CONYENIO. 

CONVENIO QUE CEIJEBRAN, DE XTNA PARTE, EL COMLSIONADO ESPECIAL I 
BIEENO DEL PERU, DOCTOR DON JOSE ARAXiBAR, ACTUALKENTE ENL(! 
EN CILARING CROSS HOTEL, AUTORIZADO POR PLENOS PODERES, DE 
AGREGArA c6p1A, para DlSCUTUi, AJUSTMl Y FIR5IAR CON EL CO]NnT]^ 
NEDORES DE BONOS DE LA DEUDA EXTI:RNA DEL PERU, COIPUESTA 
BONOS NO A3I0RT1ZAD0S DE LOS iOMPRESTTTOS DE 18G9, 1870 Y 1872, : 
TRATO CORRESPONDIENTE SOBRE EL ARREGLO PARA EL PAGO DE DICI 
DA POR PARTE DEL GOBIERNO DEL PERU, REPARACION, PROLONGS 
CONSTRUCCION DE LOS Fi:RROCARRlLi:S PERTENECIENTES ALINDICADO < 
NO, EXI'LOTACION Dl^ :>nNA<; DE CAKliCN Y CINABRIO Y OTROS FINES; "i 
OTRA PARTE, SIR lU^NRY WHATLEY T\XER, DE DASITWOOD DOUSE, K^^ 

BTREET, l6ndr1':s, :\nE:\n5RO del parlajmento, presidentede dicii 

TE, GERALD AUGUSTUS OLLARD, DE 15, BEDFORD ROW, LONDRES, A 
DE liSTE, Y M1GUJ:L PABLO GRAC^J:, ACTUAL3IENTE EN l6NT)RES EN EI 
<!:METROPOLE,io APODERADO, PROCEDIJONDO ESTOS EN NOMBRE DFX, ISIK 
DO COIVIITE, EN USO DI^l X NA AUTORIZACION ESPECLLL QUE LES HA SB 
FERIDA POR ESTE Y ION TIRTLT) DE LA QUE DICHO COMITE OBTUVO 
RESOLUCION ACORDADA EN LA JUTS^TA GENERAL DE TENEDORES DI 
PERUANOS, VERIFICADA EN LONDRES I^L 28 DE DICIEMBRE DE 1886, I 
ZACIONES QUIO YiN AGREGADAS EN COPIA LEGALIZADA; Y CUYO CO: 
VERIFICAN PAIiA LA REAI.IZACION DE LOS REFERIDOS OBJETOS, BAJO ] 
TIPULACIONES CONTENIDAS EN LAS ClIuSULAS SIGUIENTES: 



Cldnsiila /.* Deseando el Gobier- 
no del Perti por su parte conchiir la 
construccioa y prolongacioii de los 
Ferro-carriles, deque es propietario, 
ilevdndolos 4 los centros niineros y 
agrlcolas del Peni para yerificar la 
explotacion de sius ricas reoioiies, la 
de BUS minas deplata, carbon dcpie- 
dra, cinabiio y otros minerales; colo- 
nizar con una inmigracjou de raza 
europea convenienteiiiente cstableci- 
da, y utilizar sus leraces inontaiias 



y los terrenes que pos^e, irr 
estos 6 convirtiendo unos y o 
establecimientos industriales 
colas, poblacioncrt 6 en otros 
de ntilidad publica; aplicar 1 
rrocarriles y el Gnano, de qn 
da disponer, a la extincion d 
y cualquiera responsabilidad i 
bierno por la Deuda Externa 
sejiudo ignalmente el Comitd 
nedores de Bonos de la deu( 
terna del Peru, por la suya, 



es estipuladas eii el actual ^"^ ^^^ "«^^ ^^^7 mut^n^s «iii grava- 

^ por el terniinc inenciona- "^^^ ''^^^"^^,' ^ ^^ P^^/^^,^ P?,^^^ ^s^^' 

do desde la feclia de la ^^« pa^^audo sepii la tanfa que se 

)n del presente cOntrato, fcordara con el Gobienjo; siendo 

i^reso del Peru ^^^^^ entendido que esta concesion 

i\^ El Comity menciona- ^^? impoita un derecho de exclusiva 

omastarde,iumediatamen. "^ monopobo, y que toda la carga 

^ que el actiial contrato sea ^/\^^^ «^^J^*^ '^ ^^« reglameiitos de 

por el OongTCso del Peru, Admmas y a pagar siempre los res- 

r constituira una Conipaiiia pectivosderechoshscales, salvo aque- 

^s, debidamente registTada, "^ ^^^ ^«*^ ,^^.^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^j ^^^f " 

o'pondia eii coiiocimiento ^^^f por condicion expresa de este 

nio del Peril, a la que que- contrato. 

nsferidas todas las conce- El Comitd tcndra libre uso do los 

ropiedades y obligaciones muelles de Mollendo, Pisco, Ancon, 

5 e impuestas al Conute que Pacasmayo, Salaverry y Pa;^ ta para 

•la del convenlo actual. La el trafico de sus carros y de los ma- 

ompania quedara subroga- teriales que so necesite para la cons- 

nite en todos sus dereclios trucciou 6 leparacion y explotacion 

lones detenmnadas en las de las lineas y sus raiaales y de las 

del presente contrato. La minas de carbon; y ademas el Comi- 

npania queda a su vez au- te se sustituye en los derecUos del 

I formar y constituir otras Gobierno en todo lo relativo d los 

companias, con el capital muelles de Salaverry y Payta por 

para explotar los Ferro- el tienipo fijado con los actuales con- 

■ las concesiones (\ que se tratistas de dichos nmelles, hacien- 

fce convenio y con sujecion do que aquellos cunii)lan con veriti- 

nilaciones. car la construccion de estos. El Co- 

'. S."" Los Eerrocarriles d mite podra desembarcar en el puer- 

lere la clausula l.** son los to y ])or el muelle de Ancon los ma- 

teriales destinados a la construccion 
y rej)aracion de las lineas de Lima d 

do d Arequipa. la Oroya, de la Oroya al Cerro de 

pa a Puno. Pasco, de la Oroya a Huancayo y 

, al Cuzco. raniales. La carga que se embarque 

I lea. y desembarque en los muelles ante- 

d la Oroya y Cerro de dichos estara tambien sujeta d los 

reglamentos de Aduanas. 



Oroya al Corro de Pasco y la de 
la Oroya a Jauja, Coucepcion y 
Huaucavo. 

Cc) A constniir dentro de dos 
alios la seccioii de Suchiiuan a 
Pampa Prieta, en el Ferrocirril 
de Obiiabote a Huariiz y llecuay. 

(d) A reparar y poner en bueu 
estado deutro de dos auos la sec- 
ciou de Lima (i Aucoii; y eii cua- 
tro auos, la secciou de Aucoii a 
Cliaucay. Si eu este tei'iiiiuo no 
fiiese coustniida esta secciou, el 
Gobieruo volvei ti h eutrar eu 
posesiou de la liuea de Liuia a 
Ancou y Cliaucay coutodas sns 
estacioues y material lijo, mo- 
vil y rodaute, cousidera(lo eu el 
iuveutario verificiulo al tieuipo 
de la entvega liec'ia al Oomite. 

(e) A reparar deutro de dos 
aDos los ferrocarriles -de Pisco 
4 lea, deSalaverry a Trujillo, 
Ascope y ramales; y de Pacas- 
mayo a Youau y Guadalupe; y 

(f) Salvo los casos tbrtuitos 6 
de tiierza miiyor, a comeuzar to- 
das las coustriiccioues y repara- 
cioues a que so refiere la preseu- 
te Clausula deutro de seis meses 
y k concluirlas deutro de los pla- 
zos meuciouados. . 

' Las construccioues y reparaciones 
indicadas serau lieckas siguieudo el 
anclio de la via y solidez que eu las 
lineas coustruidas lia sido adoptada. 
Todos los termiuos 6 plazos seua- 
lados eu la proseute ClaUwSula serau 
contados, respoc-tivauieute i)ara ca- 
da ferrocarril, desde la teclia eu que 
haya sido eutregado al Oomite. 

La eutrega de los ferrocarriles se 
verificar^ bajo de iuveutario formal, 



cou el actual contratista de ex 
rrocarril, dou Miguel P. Gr; 
uua vez coustruido por el Coi 
Ferrocarril hasta el Cerro de 
quedarau siu efecto, resT)ect( 
coustrucciou y explotaciou del 
sado Ferrocarril, los coutratos < 
Grace esta eu posesiou; i)ero e; 
diciou del preseute arreglo qu< 
de eu vigor el contrato de 20 
brero de 1885, celebrado cou ( 
rido Grace, eu todo lo que se 
al socavou y mineral del Cei 
Pasco, cou las raodiftcaciones 
dadas al efecto con el mismo 
que coustan en el expedieute 
materia. 

Desde la misma fecha de la 
caciou del preseute Convenio 
Congreso del Peru, el Comit6 
vii eu posesiou del Ferrocarril 
ma li Aucon y CUancay con toe 
estacioues, material rodaute, < 
quedani subrogado eu lugar d 
bieruo eu todos los dereclios ^ 
gacioues del Contrato de coi 
ciou y explotaciou del Ferroca 
Payta a Piura celebrado por 
creto Supremo de 30 de Setieir 
1880. Este ferrocarril coutin 
cargo del actual contratista, 
bieudo el Comite las cantidad 
aqu61 deba pagar; pero, uua vc 
cido el contrato menciouado, 
ferrocarril eutrara a poder de 1 
pauia que represeute al Comit(i 
dara Cu i)osesiou de ella lias 
espire el tdrmiuo de sesenta 
(GO) auos, de que se habla eu U 
sula l.*" Eu cuauto al muelle, 
a x^oder del Gobieruo tan lue 
cese el derecho actual del ( 
tista, quedaudo siem])re subsi 
las coucesioues acordadas al 



n de construir ei inue- 

s demas ferrocarriles 
itituye dcsde aliora en 
)1 Gobieriio para eii- 
11 efectiva de ellos, y 
glar, por su cueuta y 
ues que creyere con- 
)S actuales coutratis- 

para la extincion de 
ipuedaii teuer,a fin de 
entregay poseslon de 
}. El Gobierno pres- 
acion al Coinite con 
n easo de que este no 
ar con diclios contra- 
•es, por ser sus exigen- 
j,el Gobierno en ese ca- 
s dereclios para que el 

posesion y le seanen- 
1 ferrocarrilcs; sin per- 
sustituido el Oomit6 
8 del Gobierno como 
a ejercitarlos tambien 
iion de ese objeto. 
e se susciten dificulta- 
rega de cualquiera de 
les, el t6rmino de se- 
3) alios, de que se ha- 
mla 1." no comenzara 
esdela respectiva fe- 
cga de ese ferrocarril 

los y liquidacion men- 
se verifiquen entre el 
del Comit6 y los tene- 
do esos ferrocarriles, 
representante del Go- 
ido por 61 para que vi- 
ses. 

lil Comit6 conviene en 
gtiieutes fcrrocaniles 
|uo seaposible couse- 



tista, en la parte que no se haya 
construido quedando obligado el Co- 
mite a trasportar de MoUendo a Si- 
cuani los niateriales necesarios para 
dicka coustruccion por el treinta y 
trespor ciento (33 J ) del precio de 
tarila. 

fh) La prolongacion desde 
nuancayo a Izcuchaca. 

{'cj La prolongacion desde Pam- 
pa Prieta a Huaraz y Eecuay. 

Pero, si pasase un ano desde la fe- 
cUa de la conclusion de las secciones 
del ferrocarril de la Oroya liasta 
lluancayo y de Suchiman a Pampa 
Prieta, sin que el Comit6 empiece la 
prolongacion de diclias lineas; 6 si uo 
t'uesen teruiinadas la de Huancayo a 
Izcuchaca en dos anos y la de Pampa 
Prieta a Huaraz y Eecuay en cuatro 
unos, desde lafeclia dehaber sido 
principiadas, el Gobierno podra ha- 
cer construir por su propia cuen- 
ta 6 por otros contratistas las men- 
cionadas prolongaciones, en la parte 
construida; y en tal caso, el Comit6 
queda obligado a trasportar per el 
correspondiente ferrocarril los mate- 
riales necesarios para la coustruc- 
cion de dicbas secciones por el trein- 
ta y tres por ciento (33 jj del precia 
de tarifa. 

fdj La prolongacion desde Pu- 
no hasta la frontera de Bolivia 
dentro del termino de cinco anos^ 
contados desde la feclia de la en- 
trega del ferrocarril de Arequi- 
pa a Puiio. Si expirado ese ter- 
I mino el Oouiite no ka hecho uso 
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XHideuctaH de uaila forrocarril'. 
_^ tarft ademaii tuda&inliilad y ejer- 
'^ar4 «tt» atribuciumw para cooperar 
al tin lie qua ilialiai* |>i'{)l<)nga(uouea 
seau ruali:£adaa, 

CUitiauta 8.' EI Oomiti5 gozarti du- 
rauteviiiito anus, cotitailos dusde la 
eiitr^ga y poueslou actual de cada 
ferrouari'U, del derecho oxclmsivo de 
ler las iiroIoHgaeioues de loa ferro- 
rUeH meuui oil ados en lit cluusala 
, y duraute 'liez aflos, de la prefo- 
'xeitoia por lae mi^oiaB coudiuioiies 
queotro iiropiiaiera, para cou»truir 
por 811 cuenta ramilioaciones en todos 
los (tuuiiuoa deque dntrc eit posesion. 
6 qne coustraya on vtrtud de este 
jO(»itrato, y de uiili'lou por medio de 
'SOH liiifiaa f^J-reaa. 
'Otdv^uia i?.' Qaoda oxpresameiite 
pulado que, si tos I'orrocarriles 
iciOHadoa eii ta cliiusula 5.* uo es- 
oinupletaiiiento termiuadoH deu- 
1 aoo si^ieuto al t^ruiino Hja- 
Comit6 pagHJd una niulta de 
ciiiuo mil libras estwliiiaa (£ 5,00U) 
por eada Fieucioii inconclusa. Si ))a- 
itaae oii'o auo sin qae enaa soccioiies 
kut)ieraB ttido eoiieluidas, la malta 
eerit de diez mil liliraa estertiuau (£ 
10,000), y Amdii el tercer afio, inclu- 
sive, para adelaute, la multa sera de 
vtiinticiiieo iiiQ libras esterliuaa {£ 
25^000) auuales por eada »oecioii in- 
coiudiua. Si todavia pas^ra un ano 
Maa Hiu e^tar eonuluidas las eeccio- 
el Oallao Sl la Oroya, de Santa 
a SiciULul y de Suchimaa a Pain- 
Keta, el Gol>ienio teiidrA, ade- 
el dtfrecho de optar outre la mul- 



establec^r, eii tantoqne la e 
del terreiio y lus cirouuuba^ 
permitiiiL, carreteraaen los S 
lueiiCoa de Oajaiuaroa. Huara 
itueo, Hiiaiiouveliea, Ayai;ii(^ 
rimao, Coztio, Piuio y demiiH dj 
piililioa, que unan entre si U 
tales de elloa; y eooperar tad 
establecimieuto de camlnoa q 
leji y veoinalea, para fiieilitaB 
porte a laa eHtaeiouea de los j 
tivos ibrroeurriles de los 004 
prodttetoa que eu niineralea, Oj 
eao, cafd, trigo, malz, aziiuaif 
hi)I, cauclio, casearilla, lunn 
doQ, luudera, ete., etc., dan j 
viuuias de loa rei'eridos depoi 
toa. t 

Cldvxulaff.' El Gobiernoi 
rft <»)acede al Comity el der< 
e^iplotar lastninas de carboif 
dra que no est^u adjndieadai 
ticulareti y que existan & loi 
do8 del trayeeto del ferrooJl 
Cliiinbot« i Huaraz y Beouaj 
de dos kil6uietroa de eualqiu^ 
de esa Ilnea, trazada segun 1 
uos odciales que hoy exifiteu;^ 
bicnio se cottiprouiete ano t 
duraute un periodo detresl 
deuuueia de niiuas de oarbod 
distrito; y ototga al Comity, < 
de hauer esa explotaciou, la fli 
de la contribuciou de ndnai 
todo derecho de exportaeio 
muellaje sobre el carbou, y 
oultad de venderlo eu todo & 
eu el extrangero y 4 cualqui< 
de Nacion que no se eneuentr( 
rra coa el Peru, lil Ooniit^ 
13 



taaias 6 110 cuiuioiimi la esjJo- 
,1 de dichiiB uiiuas^ deiitro del 
iiguiente a. la vei'iiicat^iou del 
eit judicado, perdurj, el dereulio 
plotiur osaa niinas. 
Msvta i'J.* El Ooiiiit£ bard esa- 
r de 811 inienta deutro de doa 
coutados desde 1» ratifiuaoiou 
te Oouti'ato, y por porsoiias uoui- 
.tes, las-minas deOiiiabrio del 
rtameiito delluaiicaveliiia, jm- 
iylotarlas en participattion cou 
ijireniw Gobierno. Si el re«ul- 
de loH efttudioa ftiese satisfac- 
al Coiiiit^, este se ubliga 
tar a I'oruiar una Companla 
I objoto de explotar las uiiuau 
luabrio de atJauta Bfti'bara* 11 
que exi»tbii eu diolto departa- 
■y, oouuedi^iidoisele para tal ca- 
jrivilegio exclusivo i>oi ciucueii- 
} afio8. Kl Gtibieriio ue cunipro- 
10 pei'initir la deuuucia de mi- 
i Oiuabrio eii ette depai'tameit- 
L'ante el periodo dn trea afios 
loa desde la feuba de la cati- 
n de este couveiiio. El CouiL 
t Oomitufila que ae establezca 
)te objeto darii al Supremo 
^^ el qumce per ciento (15, / ) 
rodu£toH iietoa 6 de laa ac- 
ae euiita, eu cuya virtad el 
^tara, coiuo actual men te 
gato durante la exiateitcia 
^0 de tudu dereclio de ex- 

% /3.' El Comit6 tiene el de- 
leuuuciar y quele aeau ad- 



jctaiidose u las inismas coudiuiouM 
y teiiieudo cu cointtuiite labor ese ex- 
ceso 8i)bre cit'ii nniiaa,pudieudo igual- 
iiioiite abaudouar Xaa que uo les con- 
vengau. 

VlduHvla i4.* EIGobicmo cedeyad> 
iudica al Coniitti (1.8(IU,UI>II) ou mi- 
llou ocUocientas mil tieutjireas de t^ 
rrenoH de las iaoiLta5atj, uun twios Iob 
drboles y plantas que exitttan sobre 
ellod, de lut< Depiut.imentutt de Ania- 
■loiiAH, Loreto, Cuzco, Ayacuebo, Ilni- 
uuco, Juuiu y otro;^ eu la parte que 
sea niasproxima u las poblaoioneay 
que el referido Comity escojadeacaer- 
do con el Uobieruo, para que se ftm- 
den eu eaos teneuos cuaudo m^09 
ocbo colouias de laaa europea, de di- 
I'erentea uacioualidades eu cuanto sea 
posible; 6 para que ditbos terrenw 
Sean utilizadOB en todo 6 en parte ea 
establetiimieutos iudustrialc^ 6 agri- 
colas, 6 de otro modo. El Oumitd ti^ 
lie el derccbo de pedir, eu parte de 
esa cautidad de teireuos la adjndi* 
eaciou de otroH que sean de mouta&a 
y esteu ^ la libro dispo^ictou del Go- 
bier uo. 

Deutro de cinco (5) afios, coutados 
desde la fecba de la rati£cauion del 
presente Uoutrato por el CougreM 
del Pei-fi, el Oomitfi aeiialara log te- 
rrenes ucdidos cuya adjudicacion do- 
(initiva debe hacerle el Gobiemo, a*- 
guu lu estipiilado eu la primera par- 
te de esta clausula. Hecho este seBa- 
laniioutoj la adjudicaciou acordad^ 
por el Gobieruo ea doliuitiva, y el 



wfrinlei* quo w pTaiilifl- 
,, eatarilii siijetoH li Ua autoridn- 
B y leyes del I'prft. 
£}b entendido qiin, Tniniitran no ha- 
il Bido Beualadoa loR lerrpnos y jie- 
Udoae por el Oomit*^ la adjudiriirioii 
l« ellus, el Qohiwrno esta eu absolute 
libertjid de ndinditinr terreuoR de 
luoiitana (i otrDS ii laa einjireHaa, coiii' 
paliiaH 6 personaN que lo pidan para 
iColoiiizarlos 6 hiiwrlua utilea en lia- 
oiendiie, estnlilociDuentoa iiidustria- 
ICR, agridolas, etc,, 6 tiomo lo creywe 
oouvoniunt*. 
*~ Clavitvla /.l.' El Gnhipmo neile al 
Coinit(5 el derf clio de ex|iortnr el gun- 
no deseiibiertfl rt pnr deflmilirir qiu' 
<\ii«t;fl en el territorio do la Kcpuldi- 
^^^ rMp^'^t>il<*!*e p')r el referidn t'n- 
^^Ht^ laa eoDdicionea del Tratndi) de 
^ntkx entre el Peru y Chile en todo lo 
■'qn© »e refterc :i la explotacimi del jnta- 
no. lie cede tambion h1 referido Oo- 
mit^ ei deretitio u la nnmn que eii el 
ftrregloilecneiitflH qu«>darfl rI Gohier- 
no, y qne I'ste deliiera pcr<iibip at eii- 
trar en posesion de eae derfulm al 
cincneata por ciemtofiW/ IdHinillon 
■<le tonehulas de ^lanrt que le eorres- 
nonde sefjim In pnntadoeu el Artlcu- 
lo 10 del nieneinnadn Tratmln, 

La i)re»ente estTpulacionnniinpidp 
Tjne ©I t'erii cnnsnina el piano que sea 
neceaarin para mi ojtri^'ltiira tiafio- 
nal; y a. este fln qiieda tambieti coin- 
pletanieiite reaervado el ffiiano qne 
pne^la existii on las Islaa de Oliiii- 
cha. 

El Coinitd emplear.l en la explota- 
cJon y venta del Kiiano el flisteniaqne 
BWi mas ecou6niico y coiivenientepa- 



ea<Ib!i. "^ ~ " "^^^ 

VlihiHtlln /r." De loa produ^^ 
tos deloH Ferroentriles, y (tt 
la veiita del giiano y de la oj 
que el CoinitiS reciba en virtdl 
estipidadn en la Clausula 15.1 
cini el niiKnto Coiniti5 y perd 
preferencia, durante tremtaj 
{33] Riion la caiitidad annEtl 1 
trocientas veinte mil libra') esJ 
(£42(1,000): quedaiHlo demi' 
a.teiuier al ps^ de lew fon<io« | 
liiere levantndo Mepin lo «: 
en la Olwisnla antcrinr. 

En Rarnntla unbsidiarla 
eonipleto de ejtta eiintidad 
iinatroeiPntaw veinte mil librBfl 
liiias (£ 420,000), y solo por li 
(pie do clla liilte, en el onsol 
los referiiloH prodnetos neto»] 
Ferrocarrilesy linano entreffl 
Coinite no ftielton bastantes i^ 
la, el Gobierno se eomiiroiuelD 
trogar con los prodmitoa de laa 
nas de Mt)Ileiido y Payta, 6 | 
line los snslritnynn, haata laei 
do einnto veinte mil libras esB 
{£ li!0,00t)) eada afio, en esla -, 
ei«n mil librae eaterlinas {£, 1| 
<!on Ins prndnetos de la Adnfl 
Mollendo y veinte mil librns 'i 
nan (£ 20,f>0(») con los prodneM 
Aduana de Payta. KI Gobiernl 
riza al Oomitd meneionado A- 
iliir direct amente, por medial 
persona que nomlire, en eadaj 
estas AdnaiiflH, el noventa por* 
(90 / ) de los prodnctos de elil 
efeeto, el dithorepresentantefl 
initi?Tisari Ioj* p61izas liq^iid 
recibirii dirtM;taiiioiite del vfit 



lego que toa pm^btos netos 
CTrocarrilea y Guano, cnbran 
.da cantidiid de cufttrocientas 
lUUliras e«tcrlinaa(£ 420,000) 
durant* doa aiioa consecuti- 
ari de liecho y de dereclio la 
. garaDtia. 

itambieu estipulado que el 
.u no afecta d la nancelation 
Buda Externa y de la garan- 
:;ionada, mas bienes, renta, 
flacal 6 nacional, sino ftnica- 
los indicados en el pre.seu1e 
a, recibieudo el Comity por 
;a lo8 Ferrocarrilea en el ea- 
queNetiallen. Itatilicadoque 
contratx) por el Congreso del 
1 Gobierno darii inmediata- 
bs drdenes para que el repre- 
del ConiitiS eutre a percibir 
ucbiH de las Aduanas da Mo- 
Fayta ^tea meucionados. 
la 18^ Se flja como produc- 
de loa ferrociairilea el vein- 
tor cicnto {25 / ) de sua pro- 
rutos. La conservacioii y ex- 
I de lofi ft^rrocarriles se liari 
imit^ la Compafila 6 Com- 
le lo Bubrogeu «ou el aeten- 
por cieuto (76 / ) reatante, 
aripor BU cueiita. 
ato a loa productos del Gua- 
j^^^iderardn como productos 
te queden despnes de cu- 
bsaatoa de esplotaciou y 
itLano. 

n de la onenta de toda la 
Iqueel Comity debe 11 
Rlic.ado en trea |»eri6dic( 
h Lima, y se reniitird una 
nemo y otra a su roiire- 
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no percibiri Teiuticinco por i 
(25 /„), y el Oojuitfi setenta y i 
|)or oieiito (iS'/^) Al liacer eatwH 
particion se cuidard de rwatableWfr 
la proporeion en qnc deben eoucnrrir 
al pago de laa cnatrtxncntas veinte 
mil libras e»terlinaa (£. 4'J(t,000 lo» 
productos de loa Iten-ocatrilea y del 
guano. 

Gldvfwl-a 19.^ En virtnd del presen- 
te Gontrato, que el Comit6 celelira 
como representante do Ion Tenedores' 
de bonos, y k mf-rito de la autoriza- 
cion que le fli4 dada en aesiou de 28 
de Didenibre de 1886, el Comity de- 
clara relevado al Pern de toda res- 
pouBfibilidad por loa empr^atitoa de 
1869, 1870 y 1872 y se obliga a entre. 
garle la mitad de los bonos cancelB* 
da, con sns respectivfta euponea vem- 
cidos y no pagados: y el Comity Ac- 
clara tambien, qne <5I couservar4 la 
poaesion de la otra mitad en bonos 
para cobrarla de quien corresponda, 
pero sin ninguna rosponaabilidad del 
Teru. Ademaa, el Oomit^ se compro- 
te (i requerir ft loa Tenedoi'es de bo- 
noa, que loa depositeu en el Baiitio 6 
oasa de comereio que ^1 designe de 
comnn acuerdo con el repreaeutante 
del Gobierno del I'erfl, recibieudo 
loa Tenednrea, en cauje de loa bonos 
qne entregnen, certiflcados 6 accio- 
nea que lea den derecho i participar 
en loa beneficioa del presentocontra- 
to, Al efecto, el Comity 6 la Compa- 
aia que lo repreaente depoaitari eu 
diclio Banco los certiflcadoa Ci aceto- 
nes que correapondan li loa 1'eiiedo- 
res, en cilmbiodeHua bonos, para que 
el Banco veriJique el canje aobre la 
base del arreglo heelio en 1876 Tan 



acr.ioti6it ' ()\iFftuti ^in' LiitiieHeh'liHto 
caiijeftddfi continimnlii sipinpre en <1<>- 
ptwitn. lo tniRDio qim mis priKliirtos y 
Btiliclniles. I»b oertiftriMlos, arcimips 
fi obliffacioiiPfi jiCit l«ft raiitiiladwt 
BiiHcritafl liastn. cl (■i.mi)lcto <1p 1o« 
«eia millnnps de liliraa estorliiias 
(£ B.OOO.OOO) para log ol.jetos tie enlft 
Ooiitruto. y cIr fj"^ UaWa In eLmstila 
16.*, gOKarln (lesde mi pmUion A pro- 
rrata d*^ fodos ]an dorochos acnrrfa- 
do» sobre los ferrocarriles, ptopieda- 
des y lieiieficioa, 

fTldvxvla SO.' El Comit^ eo oldiga S 
entregsir por medio de sn Agente en 
liima al Gobieriio del Perft, sin res- 
IKmsabilidad de devolacion, las cau- 
tidadea siguieutea: 

fa) Cinrapntainillibrase.Htpr- 
linas (£ .'J0,O00) en letras sobre 
Ldndres a noveiita (90) diaa vis- 
ta inmediatamente dpspnes quo 
tenga hipar la ratifloacimi del 
presents Contrato por el Cougre- 

HO del Peru: y 

fh) Tresmentfts cinnienta mil 
1 libras eatcrlinas (£ 3.10,000) on 
h la misma forma y modo, en trein 
f ta mensiialidades ignalea, pomen 
iT'aando treinta (30) diaa despuea 
i del pago d© las cincueiita mi! li- 
bras esterliuas (£ 50,000) refe- 
ridas. 

(ndwrnla 21.* Vencidos los sesenta 

J 8018 {fid) anos de qne se halila ei: 
18 clSusnlas l-'yC", swan devwel- 
toa al Gobierno todos los depfisitos 
de Gnano <!on los mnelles, oflduas y 
dependeucias, onserea y esiatendas; 



iliisivodeemisirm <k 
CO, psgaderos aiem 
prosftiitacioii en mon 
Perfi. Ija eraision po 
sultan do siempre la 
las operacioncs del 
u wrddito y 
mieiito 4 sua obliga 
triple, eonio miximiii 
que eii moneda sellc 
oro 6 plata tenga el , 
x(A&» «n Lima. El ] 
aivo de einisioii d© b 
dnrarii veinticinco {'. 

Kl Banco aer4 eai 
del t(5pmino de nn ai 
la fecha do la ratiflo 
to Oniitpatw por el C( 

Kl Bauiio relferido 
aervicin de la Dendt 
lidada de! Peru, cut 
jado por la ley del 
durante los primeri 
no podra pasar de v 
Aolcs de plata (S. 20 
iuter^B de trea por e 
y lui cuarto por eieut 
tiKaeiou cadu aemei 
por ciento ('/, ' / ) 
anual. 

Para qne se efeoti 
el Baneo percibirii li 
piientea: 1, recandi 
del Adminiatrador ; 
Adnana, el oebo por 
prodnotns de la Adn 
el Gobiei'iio cede al 
do, de las treinta (3< 
qne segnn la cUuanl 
eoTivenio debe recib 
cantidud deseiamil 



eatJtn eatafalecidoa sobre 
ton de las barras de oro 
en polvo 6 en eualqniera 
■j cha&lonfa; y el que sea 
sobre la exportaoion de 
88, en la mJsma propor- 
igan el oro y la plata en 
,' la parte do los prndmi- 
nnel prespnto Convenio 
i al Gobierno del Peril en 
es de dicbo B^nco. 
S reservara, para ofrecer- 
. aJ pfiblico del Perfl por 
!e trea meses y i la par, 
arte de las accioues del 
3anco, para que se snscri- 
qujerau ser acciouistas. 
lefioios 6 utilidsdes que 
ianco ae hai-u annalmen- 
cion sigiiiente: 1 . el nno 
"/,) aobreel capital nomi- 
!0 para fondo de reserva, 
a lasnmade cienmilli- 
as(£.^00,000);3. elnne- 
(9 / ) de interna sobre el 
ado: y 3 del sobraute 
^e abonarii el veititicin- 
5 p / ) al Gobierno en la 
TVicio de la Denda In- 
;enta y cineo por cionto 
> diyideudo k las a«uio- 

itQtoB yBeglamento del 
:4 conociniiento al Go- 
podri noinbrar un di- 
la para qne vigile qne 
1*4 siempro dentro de 
"^^lecidoa en el presen- 

Bara aimnlmente al 

r}a del aervieio de la 
y paaados los dos 



' " ■rnsPOsfcSWis'eESfittAtty'.' 

Articulol." ElComit6 6 las C( 
paiiiaa que lo represenfen ae siijeti 
ran en la explotacion y adTntnistra- 
cion de los Ferrocarnles A Ina Ee- 
glamentos Tigentea y & las leyes do 
la Bepiiblica. 

La tarifo del Ferrocarril entre e! 
Callao, Lima, Oroya y Cerro de Paa- 
co uo podi'it ser mayor que la que fija 
el Contrato de L>6 de Febrero de 18S5, 
oelebrado cou don Miguel P. Grace- 
y para los demii9GaB]inoH,matenade 
este contrato, las tarifas no iio<lran 
ser mayores que las que act4ialmeat« 
rlgen en los Perrocarriles ponstmidos. 
Para laa secciones qne nuevatuente ae 
eonstrnyan regirau las tarifas vigen-, 
tea hoy dia en loa respe<rtivoB canuno 
(Sramaleade donde partau, en propw 
cion u las distanciaa y gradientes. 

Laa tarifaa no su&irdn alteracioa 
aino de comun acuerdo entre el Go- 
bierno y el Comity 6 CompaSias quo 
lo representcn, salvo el caao de que 
el tipo del eambio por soJ de plata 
sea menor de treinta y cuatro ueni- 
quea, en cuyo caao la taiifa sera au- 
nieutada en proporcion; y ai el cam- 
bio llegara a exeeder de cuarenta pe- 
niques por sol de plata, las tari&ia 
sulririin la eon-eapondiente rebaja. 
En cualquiera de estoa doa caaoa el 
tipo promedio de treiuta y aiete pe-. 
niqnea por aol de plata sera la base^ 
para fijar las tarifas. 

En cuanto al servicio del GobierBa| 
respecto a paaajea, traapoi-tea de tra 
pas y material de guerra, trenea exi 
traordinarioa yservicios telegrifiooa, 
rejiran las taiTfas aiguientea: 

1." Tendran paaaje libre: 



Iohh^^^I 
eta-^^^^ 
tra- I 
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Ill at jet'e (le U ostacioii en que 
e enibarqueii una ortlcn flnimdu 
por el MiuUtro ilo Entailo respec- 
livo, 6 |ior el OUiiiiil Mnyor de 
eae Miiiistcrio, 6 \iin- fl I'refecto 
del Dei>itrt!LiLieiiti) del liipir de 
la partida. Hi Unporte de ej»ii 6r- 
dGii,qiie fiiiii'uinimte serrira pa- 
ru, un solo viiijo, ae eomputiirit 
por la mitud del piouio de tarifa 
y 8er;i uargado d la cueuta del 
Golilemn. 

4 . El trasporte de tropaB y de 
Sn material de giieiTii se cargani 
ol Goliiemo a. riizoii de veiiiticin- 
00 por liimito {25 j ) del importe 
de las tuHfas, y estari obligudo 
A aboiiurlo no hoIo por la tropa, 
Hino taiubien por el maleriul de 
gaerrsi quo se trasjiorte por su 
caenta; sieiido iiet:esario en to- 
doa Qiitaa easna la i5rdei» eseri- 
ta de las aiitoridades mcnoio- 
nadii;^ y el certiticado que dara el 
jefe de la tropa sobre el uCimero 
de peraouas que diben traspor- 
tar«e y la carga que couduzean. 
6.' i'or loa tieueH extraordma- 
rlos, de que podrd haeer uso el 
Sapromo Gobieriio del Peru jtara 
el traaporte de tius tropas o de 
sa material de guerra abonai'il: 
por una miiquma^ sola do9 soles 
por kilometro; si va coa uno 6 dos 
oarros trea solea por kildm^tio; 
coandollevetres 6 ouatro carros 
pagwu euatro soles por kildiue- 
tro, y aumentard lui sol por ki- 
lometro por cada uijo de los ca- 
iTOa que pasen (Ic ciiatro. 

6. Si el Gobierno emploase 
tuia Btuiquina ebiea, con earrito d 
sin ^1, pagariuu sol por cada 



9, El aervieio toleglj 
el Uobierno seri grati 
balijiis de eorresi)ondeJ 
eoiiduetores aerin tambf 
oidos gratia en los FerS 

Artlt'ulo 2. Todoa los arfl 
so ueeejiiteii para la ooohb 
cousfirvaeion de los Ferroj 
Muelles, aai eomo maq<^ 
trauvias para las Minas y j 
iutroduuirau al Teru librej 
cbos tiscales durante los tdn| 
(le did 0.4 para eouatruccioneij 
Aoiite Gontrato, y los aigaifi 
eidoa 86 importaraii mieutri 
pieaeute Oontrato librea d^ 
nseales; a saber; ^ 

Loeomotoras y motorea jj 
el^ctrii.'os para las llneas yl 
material ro<lante de tO{Ia '. 
sui4 piezas de repuesto, tub^ 
sorioa; lieteH cou sus platina 
tuercaa y clavos; durmieutdjl 
do ^dedra y maquinarias pa 

tl Comitfi 6 las CompaBfl 
represoiiten estaran obligalj 
ditar el objeto para que sS 
los articuloa espresadoa. yj 
ducir mas cantidad de la Q 
las obras en constrncciou 
cion. 

Alt. 3." El Comitfi 6 laa d 
que organice, se comprom^ 
servar los Ferroearriles y siS 
rodante en buen eatado, y 4 
las estacioties que el ser\'io] 
modidad del piiblico requi^ 

Art. i." La escritura de' 
trato y sua adiuiones 6 mi 
nes, quedan exentaa del paj 
bres, 

Art. 5." Los empleadoH y~ 
de la Compailla 6 Compan!u 




tell* 

Chicla. 

neon y Chancay. 

^ Suchiman. 

d Trujillo, Ascope 

TO & Guadalupe y 

^ura. 

lit^ para entrar en 
rrocarriles mencio- 
lIo anterior, que no 
s 4 administracion 
i^reglos que fuesen 
actuales contratis- 
8 de dichas lineas, 

> tenga obligacion 

> cantidad alguna. 
3ierno prestara, sin 
»eracion al Comity, 
I pueda obtener la 
s ferrocarriles. Se 
nas, para el caso de 
arreglo por las exa- 
j de los contratis- 
derechos hasta re- 
)n de ellos, 6 auto- 
ira verificarlo, sos- 
j derechos del G-o- 

ny arreglo de cuen- 
ti los reteridos con- 
ndr^ un represen- 
.0, con el tinico ob- 
le en los arreglos 
3ru de toda respon- 

ril de Payta 4 Piu- 
a»rgo del actual con- 
rico Blume, en vir- 
ijustadopor supre- 



cla d la Oroya en tres aiios. 

4."* A construir la seccion de la 
Oroya al Cerro de Pasco en dos aiios. 

5;' A construir la seccion de Su- 
chiman a Yuramarca, en dos anos. 

6. ' A construir, de acuerdo con 
el Supremo Gobierno , una de las dos 
llneas siguientes: la de Yuramarca ^ 
Huardz y Eecuay, 6 la de la Oroya ^ 
Huancayo, pasando por Jauja y Con- 
cepcion, lo que deberd terminarse 
dentro del plazo de un aiio despues 
de flrmado el contrato respectivo. El 
plazo para la conclusion de cualquie- 
ra de la seccion quie se elija, sera do 
tres anos* 

7." A cambiar la linea de Pisco 
4 lea, Uevdndola por el Valle de Con- 
dor, en un afio. 

8. ' A poner en perfecto estado 
de servicio, reparando los deterioros 
que ha sufrido la linea de Lima 4 An- 
con, en un ano. 

9." A poner en el mismo estado 
la linea de Pacasmayo & Guadalupe 
y Yonan', en dos aiios. 

10' ' A poner en igual estado de 
buen servicio, la linea de Salaverry 
a Ascope y ramales, en dos aiios. 

Gada uno de estos plazos comenza- 
r^ ^ contarse, para las primeras sec- 
ciones de cada linea, desde las fechas 
en que el Comity las reciba; y para 
las segundas secciones de las mismas 
lineas, desde el dia en que se vencie- 
re el plazo lijado para la construc- 
cion de las primeras. 

Art. 4. * Bs expresamente coiiveni- 
do, que si los ferrocarriles a que se 
retiere el articulo anterior, no fueseii 
construidos 6 rei)arados en los i)la- 
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fiere ' 



av^meu tii l'(^8t)0llH)ibilitl(t(l ul^iiiuii, 
iQ 8u matoriti^l ludiinto y lu dvmthi 
^UL> hte p<Tt«'in'Kc;i. toiiii I'li I'ut-ii cm- 
iailo dc sin'viriii. l''s(;iM iiiuM;i« i>o- 
rtniii liiM;oisi> i'rcr(i\ iiH, ili'itfoiilniidu 
.811 vulor d<^l iiH>tili> ill- In {fjiraiittii ii 
que se rt^tiim- >■! iiiln'iil'i. 

Kti <•] nuso dr ri'Niisiim ii i|iio sf i-P- 
fiere cski iirl'-iil'i. sv ii'lijijnrti en fji- 
;or de la Nnriim, df lu nnttidnd II- 
couio gitntiit.ta Hii|der()i'ia i>ii el 
lalo 11, la Hiuiiii ci]uiv;tli>ntt> III 
poi'cienlo«inml(7 / jdel valnrdo 
Ifnen 4qiie sp refitrp In swi-ioii iii- 
coiiduoa, confiii'iiifi A la taHm-lon ]irii(i- 
tiuada por Ine iugftiiprnH del Rstado. 
Art. a." Kl Comitii sr oblj^a d ha- 
c«r los estiidioH y ii prociirar l» foi- 
TufK'ioii dp Oiiiiipnilias parn r|iip itin 
mas (jfiiic.GsioiuVs por parte did Siipre- 
mn Gobierun que la« awordadas en 
este coiiv-enin, hagan la pmlnntrn- 
cion de loa ferrocarriles de Sicnani 
ftl Cuz«o. de Yonau li Cnjaniarta d *le 
AsRopc a Cajainftrwi, 6 su eleccioiijy 
<le Molleudo ii Ixlay, 

Si dentro de uii afio despnen de 
tenuinada la seccioti de Maraii^nni 
ft Sieuatii, el C«mit6 no conii^iizasRla 
proloiigacioiidelaliTieahnstaelCnz 
CO, 6 no la terminase dentro de tiPs 
Ruo« despiies de comeuzada, el Go- 
podr5 liaeorla count uir <j ter- 
en la parte que faltare, por su 
. 1 cueiita 6 por medio tie otra 
Ipresa, qtiedando el Comity obliga- 
' fciaaportar de Mollendo & Siciia- 
is uiaterialeB necenanos para di- 
aeccioii, por la mitad deloa pre- 
'e tariiH. On todo caso, amorti- 
que fnejien loii 8ei» milloneB de 
esterlinaa (£ COOOjOOO) & que 
ere)acl:^U8ula si aun no 



no; niatt nI venddo eae plaq 

liipHC ht^^ho UNO de mIa antd 

el Huju'enio (Jobierno podri 

<Ierla A otra cinpreaa, qucq 

tal caso iddiffauo el ('oitiitj 

portar de Mollendo & I'uuoi 

111 que «e fiiiplw en Ir ooni 

c III rclerida linea de l\mal 

>ra, cobraiido soliniiente J 



precios de tarifa, j 
Art. 7." EI Coiuitu twnh-* 
dieK a0ri8, lu prelevenciaeBJ 
do eondiciones d cuulquier n 
to piira la couMtnicciim porj 
ta de riiniHieaeiones en tod 
niiiioH de qneeutrecn poaej 
coTietniya en virtud de estflj 
y do indi'los por medio d« 
iioas Wireas, 1 

Art^ H." El Goinite qnedaf 
do para haeer la carga y de| 
ln» niatenaloH qne heceMit^ 
eonstmreion, reparacion y4 
e.ioii de loa ferrotrarrileiS, po^ 
llei> que pcxlr^ roiiHtniir eng 
tos de donde partau dichoif 
riiles y haceruso Hiri grai 
snno durante esa conHtrnj 
loa mnelles de PacaBmayfl 
Anoou,PiBco,lslay y Molld 
do adenuis iionvenido qui 
ifnialuientB desembarcar p< 
loH niatPTiales para la llnel 
llao al Cerro de Pasco y ai 
pondientea rainales. ( 

Art.,0.' El Comit6 eonjsa 
poiseHion y esplotacion de \ 
carrileH que se le entregaoi 
coutvato y de Ia8 seeelona 
el niisnio estan obligadosfi | 
por el eapaciodescsentayl 
conladoa para eada linea ^ 
pectivas seoeiooea desde 1' 




JKjKjA. cut. JLCVKXKJ U.V> 1.CUO X\>X X OCIftT- 

ificacioues. Este permiso 
sta que el Gobiemo esta- 
>as propias. Esta estipula- 
tambieu aplicable, en los 
:minos, al telefono, si ellos 
en; debiendo siijetarse a lo 
en el Eeglamento general 
OS yaeiomales, que oportu- 
3 dictara y cobrando al pii- 
rine a las tarifas que se se- 
dicho Eeglaniento. El Go- 
ra usar de los teldgrafos y 
lenciouados, &in gravamen 

El Comity no estara obli- 
gar otras contribuciones 
inunioipales que las exis- 
ndo se ratifique el presen- 
), las cual^ se puntuali- 
tenderse la correspondien- 

jll Estado cedera al Comi- 
ompanias que' lo represen- 
Le los terrenes de propie- 
que sean necesarios para 
irreas, estaciones, dep6si- 
is, y otras dependencias. 
racion alguna; y ayudara 
iacion de los terrenos de 
*, conforme a lo dispues- 
eglamento genera] de fe- 

Siempre que por causas 

^?<S neeesidades piiblicas 

>er otro uiotivo indepen- 



bierno, en vista de las razones que 
alegue el Coiuitd 6 de la diticultad 
que ofrezca el cumpliraieiito extricto 
de este articulo, podra modilicar la 
proporcion de empleados peruanos, 
temporal 6 deflnitivamente. 

Art. 11. Queda establecido que si 
por razon del cmnplimiento del con- 
trato que llegare a celebrarse eon 
arreglo a los articulos del presente 
decreto , hubicsen diferencias entre 
el Supremo Gabienio y el Comite 6 
la« compaiiias quelo representen, que 
no fuese posible arroglar de comun 
tMJuerdo, estas diferencias seran pre- 
cisamente sometidas a los tribunales 
del pais i)ara que las juzgue con su- 
jecion a las leyes de la liepiiblica. 
Para este efecto, se considerara al 
Comit6 6 a las companias que lo re- 
presenten, radicados en Lima, don- 
de tendran su representante debida- 
mente autorizado por ellos. 

Art. 12. El presente contrato, se 
pondra en conocimiento del represen- 
tante del Comity y sera trasmitido 
por 6ste a los Tenedores de Bonos, 
para su ratificacion en el plazo de 
noventa dias. Aceptado que I'liere 
por ^stos, el Gobiernopor su parte lo 
sometera a la aprobacion del Gon- 
greso. 
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